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CHAPTER  I. 


Q  ual  raggio  inonda  le  scintilla  un  riso 

Negli  umidi  occhi. 

Tasso. 

When  Miss  Denham  next  saw  Fanny,  she 
was  in  good  spirits,  although  Mr.  Mapleton 
had  taken  his  departure. 

"  But  he  has  promised.  Miss  Denham,*"  said 
Fanny,  "  to  come  to  my  wedding ;  he  is  to 
be  here  on  the  very  morning — he  cannot  come 
before."" 

"  Why,  then,  he  must  travel  all  night ! '' 
"  Yes,  I  know,  but  he  does  not  mind  it." 
"  How  you  do  persecute  that  poor  gentle- 
man !" 

Fanny    looked   half  ashamed,    but   excused 

VOL,  u.  B 
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herself  by  saying  that  it  was  very  good  for 
him. 

"  I  think,"  said  Miss  Denham,  "  that  his 
temper  must  be  infallible,  since  it  has  stood 
the  tests  you  have  put  it  to." 

.Fanny  laughed,  and  was  turning  away  when 
Miss  Denham  stopped  her. 

"  I  understand,"  said  she,  "  that  the  Misses 
Thornhill  have  been  so  good  as  to  attribute 
to  Mr.  Mapleton  and  myself,  sentiments  that 
we  neither  of  us  entertain ;  now,  I  don't  re- 
spect them  and  do  not  care  what  thei/  say 
about  me,  but  I  should  be  sorry  that  you 
took  a  wrong  view  of  the  case." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Fanny,  taking  her 
hand ;  "  Mr.  Mapleton  told  me  that  I  was 
mistaken." 

"  What  carriage  is  that,  Henry  ? "  said 
Mrs.  Nugent  to  her  son,  on  hearing  the  rum- 
bling of  wheels  in  the  avenue.  She  had  only 
to  lift  her  head  to  see  for  herself;  but  she 
was  reclining  in  an  arm-chair,  and  that  was  out 
of  the  question. 
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"  I  don't  know,  ma'am ;  but  there  is  a  coronet 
on  it,"  said  her  son,  returning  to  his  book. 

'*  How  shockingly  ignorant  you  are  of 
heraldry,"  said  Mrs.  Nugent,  "  not  to  know 
to  what  family  the  arms  belong  !  However,  in 
this  instance,  I  dare  say  the  visiter  is  Lady 
Anne  Beaumont."  Long  before  her  ladyship 
reached  the  drawing-room,  her  pretty  silver 
voice  made  known  her  approach. 

"  Well,  I  'm  not  going  to  sit  down  in  my 
things  this  cold,  cold  morning  —  1 11  go  up- 
stairs ;  no,  I  can  leave  them  here.  Fanchette, 
take  my  cloak — there — now  my — ah  !  my  hair 
has  caught  in  my  bonnet  —  a  vile  pin  ! — now, 
then,  Miss  de  Lacy,  don't  I  look  a  fright — 
never  mind,  come  !  " 

When  she  entered,  Mrs.  Nugent,  as  usual, 
put  up  her  glass :  Lady  Anne  raised  hers. 

"  I  'm  so  grievously  near-sighted,  I  haven't 
the  excuse  of  age  like  some  people,"  said  she, 
dropping  the  glass  from  her  brilliant  eye. 

Mrs.   Nugent    made   a    flourishing    speech 
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about  the  honour  she  did  her  daughter-in-law 
elect. 

"  Honour !  not  at  all,  but  a  great  pleasure 
to  myself — always  a  pleasure  in  the  country  to 
have  to  write  to  town  for  a  bonnet.  What  is 
your  bonnet  to  be  ?  ''  looking  at  Fanny  ;  — 
"  married  in  a  veil ! — Oh  !  you  little  Catholic  ! 
— well,  I  admire  your  taste,  and  when  my  turn 
comes,  I  mean  to  follow  your  example." 

By  this  time  her  ladyship  had  sunk  into  a 
chair,  and  there  was  a  short  pause. 

"  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  this  morn- 
ing ? —  are  you  all  to  stand  round  looking  at 
me  ? —  not  but  that  I  'm  worth  looking  at,"'  she 
said,  raising  her  splendid  eyes  to  Mr.  Denham. 

He  bowed. 

"  Now,  that  silent  bow,  when  I  expected 
such  a  torrent  of  gallant  sayings  !  You  knew 
I  was  expecting  them :  I  only  said  it  to  be 
flattered — did  I  not  ?  " 

"  Your  ladyship  should  not  expect  impos- 
sibilities," said  Mr.  Denham. 
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''  You  all  behaved  very  ill  to  nie  at  the 
ball,  shockingly.  I  was  never  so  neglected  in 
my  life — you  Persian  man,  you — why  did  you 
not  dance  with  me  ?  '* 

"  'Pon  my  soul,''  stammered  Mr.  Franklin, 
"  I  took  your  ladyship  for  a  genuine  Hindu." 

"  Genuine  !  —  nonsense  —  no,  you  knew  me 
well  enough  ;  you  knew  that  papa  had  been 
governor  of  India,  and  had  brought  home  that 
very  dress  for  me,  and  you  were  determined 
to  mortify  me,  all  of  you — I  wouldn't  bear  it; 
I  went  away,  you  know." 

"  To  our  cost,"  said  Mr.  Franklin. 

"  Come,  that  is  pretty  well.  Now  who  can 
play  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  ? — I  am  a 
famous  player — who  will  venture  ?  " 

Mr.  Denham  offered,  and  Mr.  Franklin  went 
for  the  battledores. 

"  Well,  you  don't  expect  me  to  get  up  and 
go  from  the  fire  this  cold  day,"  said  her 
ladyship,  poising  the  battledore  in  her  slender 
hand;    "  I   shall  sit   and   play  here.     Go  out 
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by  that  ottoman,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Denham, 
"  and  you  Persian  man,  go  and  pick  up  the 
shuttlecock." 

"  By  the  by,'*  said  her  ladyship  in  the 
midst  of  the  game,  "  who  was  that  tall  grave 
man,  in  the  orange  doublet — the  Vandyke,  you 
know  :   there  was  but  one." 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Mapleton,"  said  Mr.  Denham. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  I  want  to  ask  him  where 
he  stole  that  splendid  lace  collar." 

"  He  is  gone." 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  that — he  had  a  very 
fine  head ;  like — like — now  why  don't  you  tell 
me  who  he  was  like  ?  And  who  was  that  dis- 
tinguished pale  girl  he  brought  in  to  see  me  ? 
is  she  gone  too  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Denham  ;  "  here  she  comes. 
Kate,  Lady  Anne  has  been  asking  for  the  dis- 
tinguished pale  girl." 

"  Don't,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  don't  make 
her  blush,  though  it  does  become  her.  Come 
and  sit  by  me ;  we  ought  to  know  each  other. 
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the  two  bridesmaids,  and  we  will  begin  as 
every  one  does  in  England,  by  saying  that  it 
is  very  cold  this  morning;  and  so  it  is.  Do 
somebody  ring,  and  make  them  come  to  mend 
the  fire ! " 

Mrs.  Nugent  opened  her  eyes  at  the  easy 
manners  of  the  beautiful  bridesmaid,  but  said 
nothing  —  she  had  a  grand  respect  for  the 
peerage. 

"  What  a  plague  you  must  have  had,"  said 
Mr.  Franklin,  "  to  dress  for  the  ball,  and  stain 
yourself,  and  allT'' 

"  I  was  the  whole  day  about  it,"  said  her 
ladyship,  but  what  could  I  do  better  ? — Papa 
was  out,  and  so  Fanchette  and  I  employed 
ourselves  in  that  way ;  but  I  never  thought 
to  take  you  all  in,  as  I  did.  I  laughed  about 
it  for  two  days  without  ceasing." 

Sarah  took  occasion  to  remember  that  ladies 
of  quality  sometimes  laughed.  Both  Thorn- 
hills  began  to  feel  provoked  that  her  ladyship 
had  not  yet  spoken  to  them. 
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Emma  therefore  ventured  to  tell  her  that  she 
had  on  a  beautiful  muslin  that  night. 

Lady  Anne,  by  way  of  answer,  tapped  Mr. 
Franklin  with  her  battledore  on  the  arm. 

"  You,  by  the  way  —  your  muslin  turban, 
were  those  real  jewels  in  the  front  ?  " 

They  were,  they  belonged  to  a  friend  of  his. 

"Do  you  like  music .^"  said  Miss  Thorn- 
hill. 

"  Yes — no — well  enough  at  the  Opera;  but,'" 
turning  to  Mr.  Denham,  "I'm  not  out  yet — 
I  can  only  go  to  the  Opera  by  stealth." 

Mr.  Denham  condoled  with  her  in  the  way 
she  best  liked.  She  could  only  go  to  see;  the 
public  were  the  losers  until  she  could  likewise 
go  to  be  seen. 

"  Do  you  love  flowers  ?  "  asked  Emma. 

Miss  Denham  smiled,  and  thought  of  Mr. 
Mapleton. 

"  Flowers  ?  no,  I  hate  them  :  I  always  beg 
my  followers,  for  goodness  sake  not  to  give  me 
any  flowers — nothing  bores  me  so  much." 
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"  I  will  remember,"  said  Mr.  Franklin,  look- 
ing pensive. 

Miss  Denham  was  amused  by  the  vulgar 
term  that  her  ladyship  took  the  fancy  to  use 
to  her  admirers  ;  but  the  Thornhills  were  care- 
ful to  note,  that  if  ever  they  wished  to  be 
extra  fine,  they  were  to  call  their  lovers  fol- 
lowers. 

"  Because,  you  know,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
"  that  with  my  train,  good  gracious  !  they 
would  transform  me  into  a  flower  girl.  I 
have  a  dozen  at  least  on  my  list !" 

"And  who  is  the  favourite.?''  asked  Mr. 
Franklin. 

"  Autre  se  prtsentera,''  replied  her  ladyship 
with  all  the  minauderie  of  Jenny  Vertpre. 

When  luncheon  was  announced,  Mr.  Den- 
ham  advanced  towards  the  wilful  lady. 

"  No,  the  Persian  man,"  said  she  looking 
round.  "  Oh  no,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  don't 
wish  to  take  any  luncheon.  Oh,  very  well, 
you  Persian,"  said  she,  taking  his  arm,  "  don't 
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look  so  very  dismal — you  are  not  going  to  be 
hanged  ! " 

Then  she  raised  her  lustrous  eyes  to  Mr. 
Denham,  and  said  wickedly,  "  Don't  you  see 
the  little  lady  is  waiting  for  you  ?" 

Emma  thought  her  ladyship  extremely  wise; 
but  Mr.  Franklin,  whom  she  singled  out  with 
the  unerring  judgment  that  marks  the  coquette, 
as  her  easiest  victim,  was  in  a  bewilderment 
of  pride,  delight,  and  devotion,  that  would 
have  made  it  seem  to  him  an  easy  task 

"To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon," 

or  to  perform  any  other  impossibility,  for  the 
sake  of  one  glance  from  her  ladyship's  dia- 
mond eyes. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Leon.    Are  these  things  spoken,  or  do  I  but  dream  ? 
D.  John.     Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things  are  true. 
Ben.    This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 
Hero. 

«  *  * 

D.  John.     Come,  let  us  go;    these  things,  come  thus  (o 
light. 
Smother  her  spirits  up. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

In  a  few  days  all  the  guests  had  left  the 
Hall,  and  everything  was  in  active  prepara- 
tion for  the  wedding.  Fanny  never  felt  so 
truly  averse  to  the  match  as  when  satin  dresses 
and  blonde  veils  assured  her  that  things  were 
proceeding  in  good  earnest ;  but  all  went  on 
so  gradually,  so  quietly  that  she  did  not  know 
where  to  stop,  how  to  draw  back. 
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Once  only  she  ventured  to  entrust  aunt  Parr 
with  her  doubts  and  scruples,  and  her  aunt, 
in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  assured  her  that 
her  father's  health  was  so  precarious,  that  any 
great  agitation,  the  physicians  said,  might  be 
fatal  to  him.  Nothing  could  so  greatly  dis- 
tress him  as  any  interruption  to  this  his  fa- 
vourite project,  and  she  entreated  Fanny  to 
acquiesce  in  her  father's  wishes. 

One  morning  Captain  Nugent  came  into  the 
room  with  a  casket  in  his  hand,  containing  a 
splendid  set  of  diamonds  for  Fanny.  She  was 
sitting  with  Mrs.  Nugent,  who  was  strenu- 
ously advocating  the  superiority  of  a  lace  over 
a  blonde  veil,  and  the  Captain  made  his  offer- 
ing, and  insisted  on  trying  on  the  ornaments. 

"  What  nonsense,  Frederic  !'*  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Nugent;  "how  absurd,  with  Miss  de  Lacy's 
morning  dress." 

But  Frederic  was  not  to  be  deterred :  un- 
clasping the  casket,  he  hung  the  gorgeous 
necklace  on  her  snowy  neck,  fastened  the  regal 
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tiara  on  her  bright  hair,  and  then  drew  forth 
a  glittering  pair  of  earrings. 

"  What  on  earth  are  these  curious  things  ?'* 
said  he  twisting  them  about. 

Fanny  gave  a  long  scream,  and  clasped  her 
hands  over  her  ears.  "  Oh,  earrings  !  ear- 
rings !     I  won't  have  my  ears  pierced  !" 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  said  the  Captain,  regard- 
ing the  little  ear,  pearly  white  and  tinged  with 
pink  like  a  sea-shell. 

"  And  what  can  be  your  objection,  Miss 
de  Lacy,"  inquired  Mrs.  Nugent,  "to  having 
your  ears  pierced  ?  Do  you  happen  to  remark 
that  /  wear  earrings  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  but—" 

"  You  can  scarcely  hesitate  now,  I  think, 
now  that  my  son  has  presented  you  with  these 
valuable  earrings.  I  conclude  that  you  will 
submit  to  the  dreadful  operation  of  having 
your  ears  pierced  ! " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Fanny  very  steadily. 

Mrs.  Nugent  looked  daggers  at  her. 
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Captain  Nugent  promised  to  have  the  of- 
fending ornaments  worked  up  into  a  brooch 
or  something  of  the  sort,  and  then  Mrs.  Nu- 
gent looked  daggers  at  him, 

Henry  Nugent  and  the  General  came  in 
together,  in  time  to  see  Fanny  bedecked  with 
her  jewels. 

"  Beautiful !  "  cried  Henry. 

"Beautiful  diamonds!"  said  Mrs.  Nugent 
distinctly. 

The  General  took  hold  of  Fanny  with  his 
finger  and  thumb,  and  turned  her  round  and 
round,  then  laughed  at  her,  then  thanked 
Captain  Nugent  for  his  attention  to  his  little 
girl. 

"  Beautiful ! "  repeated  Henry  ;  "  don't  the 
diamonds  suit  her,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Miss  de  Lacy  wants  height  to  carry  off 
diamonds,"  replied  Mrs.  Nugent. 

The  next  day  the  Captain  gave  Fanny  a 
set  of  pearls,  and  the  day  after,  a  sumptuous 
bracelet ;   and  the  next  day  some  elegant  or- 
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naments  in  silver  filigree.  He  seemed  not 
to  know  how  to  load  her  enough  with  presents. 

Fanny  found  some  slight  pleasure  in  show- 
ing her  ornaments  to  her  young  acquaintance. 
How  they  envied  her  !  They  might  have 
years  to  toil  before  they  accomplished  this 
desired  end,  while  she  without  any  trouble, 
even  before  she  came  out,  was  blessed  with 
so  munificent  a  lover. 

Aunt  Parr  and  the  General  only  exchanged 
two  sentences  on  the  subject,  on  the  day  before 
the  one  fixed  for  the  marriage. 

"  My  dear  brother,"  said  aunt  Parr,  "  I 
heartily  trust  that  Fanny  may  be  happy ;  but 
I  must  own  to  you  that  I  do  not  think  she  has 
any  aifection  for  Captain  Nugent." 

"  You  don't,  sister  ?  Pray  have  you  hap- 
pened to  see  the  diamonds  he  gave  her  ?  do 
you  suppose  a  girl  does  not  love  a  man  who 
can  give  her  such  jewels  as  those?  Faith, 
you  entertain  a  much  more  romantic  notion 
of  your  sex  than  I  do  !"" 
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The  settlements  were  to  be  signed.  It  was 
late,  and  the  General  inquired  for  Fanny.  She 
was  in  her  own  room — she  had  begged  her  aunt 
to  leave  her  to  herself,  and  sitting  down  among 
the  disordered,  half-packed  things,  she  endea- 
voured to  compose  her  mind,  and  think  of  all 
she  had  to  do. 

Her  father's  life,  she  was  told,  might  be 
endangered  unless  she  submitted  to  this  mar- 
riage:  she  felt  that  to  be  but  a  weak  argu- 
ment —  it  was  so  very  unlikely,  she  could  not 
realize  it ;  and  yet,  if  it  were  possible  ?  Was 
she  doing  wrong  she  asked  herself,  and  she 
cried  bitterly.  And  Mr.  Mapleton  —  could 
she  quite  forget  him  ?  —  could  she  forget  the 
intellect  that  had  raised  and  refined  her  own  — 
his  kindness,  his  invariable  patience  with  her  ? 
She  cried  again,  when  she  thought  how  often 
she  had  annoyed  him  —  and  for  what  ?  only 
for  the  pleasure  of  showing  her  power — of 
trying  how  much  she  could  make  him  bear. 
She  pushed  aside  the  splendid  jewels  which  her 
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lover  had  bestowed  upon  her,  and  took  up 
again  the  case  which  she  had  received  only 
that  morning  from  Mr.  Mapleton.  It  con- 
tained some  beautiful  ornaments  made  to  re- 
semble violets  —  a  brooch,  and  a  set  of  combs 

—  the  leaves  of  wrought  gold,  the  flowers  de- 
licately carved  in  stained  ivory,  and  scented  by 
a  new  invention  with  the  very  perfume  of  the 
real  flower. 

The  gift  seemed  to  her  to  bear  reference  to 
their  last  conversation  —  their  last  quarrel :  she 
laid  them  down,  and  read  the  note  that  ac- 
companied them.  She  found  fault  with  it :  it 
was  cold — it  was  stiff" — not  like  Mr.  Mapleton; 
yet  it  was  very  kind  :  she  would  keep  it  — 
she  would  never   show  it   to  Captain  Nugent 

—  she  had  a  right  to  her  own  thoughts  —  her 
own  heart !  Aunt  Parr  had  said  (and  she 
wished  to  keep  it  in  mind),  that  any  great 
shock  might  be  fatal  to  her  father  in  his  state 
of  health — she  was  bound  to  believe  aunt  Parr, 
though  she   saw   nothing   unusual   in    her   fa- 
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ther's  health.  She  offered  herself  as  a  sacri- 
fice for  him  —  a  Roman  girl  would  have  done 
as  much  :  was  she  not  doing  right  ? 

There  was  a  tap  at  her  door  —  she  took  up 
her  lamp  and  went  out.  Captain  Nugent  was 
waiting  for  her  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"  They  want  you,  dearest,  in  the  library," 
said  he,  taking  the  lamp  out  of  her  hand,  and 
leading  her  down :  "  they  could  not  think 
where  you  had  hid  yourself." 

"  Who  asked  for  me  ?  Papa  ?" 

"  Yes ;  some  papers  to  sign :  such  an  age 
to  stay  away  from  me,  my  beautiful ! "  he 
murmured. 

She  smiled  —  half  in  scorn. 

"  Angel !"  said  he,  pausing,  and  pressing  her 
hand  to  his  heart:  "what  eyes ! '^  what  a 
smile!" 

"  Come,  come  in,"  said  Fanny,  throwing 
open  the  door. 

There  was  the  General  and  his  solicitor, 
aunt  Parr,  Mrs.  Nugent,  and  Henry. 
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The  table  was  covered  with  papers.  The 
lawyer  rustled  and  turned  them  about. 

Captain  Nugent  hastily  set  his  name  as 
directed,  and  then  came  to  Fanny. 

"  Do  you  remember  you  once  told  me  you 
could  not  write,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand  — 
"  let  us  see  if  these  pretty  fingers  will  contra- 
dict your  assertion." 

She  shrank  back  with  the  feeling  of  one 
about  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

"  Come,  Fanny!"  said  the  General,  rapping 
the  table. 

She  took  up  a  pen. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  but  the 
young  lady  must  sign  by  her  mother's  name." 

"  Must  sign !"  cried  the  General,  fiercely. 

"  Oh !  very  well  —  my  mother's  name. 
What  was  it  ?"  said  Fanny,  looking  quietly  up. 

"  Stop!  how  is  this?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nu- 
gent, coming  forward.  "  Explain,  sir,  if  you 
please,  why  this  young  lady  is  required  to  set 
her  mother's,  instead  of  her  father's  appellation 
to  these  settlements !" 
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"  Because,  madam,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
looking  rather  perplexed,  "  the  conditions 
would  not  be  legally  binding  unless  the  lady 
subscribed  them  with  her  legal  name.  She 
only  bears  the  name  of 

"  Silence!"  cried  the  General,  starting  up. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  have  this  explained,*' 
said  Mrs.  Nugent,  haughtily. 

*'  And  you  shall,  madam,"  said  the  General. 

Fanny  looked  all  wonder.  Henry  came 
close  to  her,  and  drew  her  arm  through  his. 
The  Captain  drew  himself  proudly  up,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  General. 

"  I  was  not  prepared  for  this,"  said  the 
General ;  '*  I  did  not  know  that  this  would  be 
needful.  I  thought  I  might  spare  you,  my 
child,  the  pain,  the  disgrace  of  ever  knowing 
that  — 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  Fanny  with  an 
expression  of  anguish ;  he  seemed  quite  unable 
to  finish  his  sentence. 

'*  Of  knowing   what?"    cried  Captain   Nu- 
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gent.     "  What   should   be   known  ?    Do   you 
mean  that  you  have  dared  to  deceive  me  into  a 

marriage  with  a  with — your  illegitimate 

child  ?  Answer  me  ! " 

The  General  remained  silent,  leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand. 

"  You  cannot  deny  it  ?  I  see  it  all !  I  have 
been  a  dupe !  a  blind  senseless  dupe  to  a  dis- 
honourable plot !  I  took  you  for  a  man  of 
honour  —  I  trusted  you — you  have  basely  de- 
ceived me  !  You  have  played  the  part  of  a 
common  swindler  !  I  will  never  marry  your 
daughter,  never!"  He  seized  the  parchments 
and  dashed  them  on  the  ground  — "  Perish  the 
records  of  my  folly!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  trans- 
port of  fury. 

"Frederic!"  cried  his  brother,  rushing  up 
to  him,  and  catching  his  arm — "  for  Heaven's 
sake  forbear !  you  know  not  what  you  are  cast- 
ing away." 

"  I !  I  know  too  well,'^  exclaimed  Captain 
Nugent.     "  I   ally  myself  so  basely!   I   bring 
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such  a  stain  on  my  house !  Sully  a  descent  of 
five  hundred  years !  No,  I  thank  Heaven,  my 
eyes  are  opened  in  time." 

"  My  son  is  worthy  of  his  ancestry,"  said 
Mrs.  Nugent. 

"  You  will  grievously  repent  this,'"*  said 
Henry,  "  when  you  are  calmer — when  you  feel 
what  you  have  lost,"*'  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  Lost !  I  blush  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Nu- 
gent, turning  to  Henry.  "  What !  shed  tears 
when  you  ought  to  rejoice  at  his  escape !  For 
shame !  Come,  my  son,"  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing Frederic,  "  this  house  is  no  longer  an 
abode  for  us.  I  bless  Heaven  that  you  are  not 
the  victim  of  a  concerted  scheme." 

She  looked  proudly  round,  and  walked  from 
the  room. 

The  Captain  followed  her,  with  one  glance 
of  bitter  contempt  at  Fanny. 

"Go  ! "  said  she,  meeting  his  eye  with  a  pride 
equal  to  his  own.  "  Go  !  you  are  unworthy 
of  me,  even  now  ! " 
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Henry  Nugent  lingered  behind  for  a  minute, 
and  drew  Fanny  apart. 

"  Don't  forget  me,  Fanny,"  said  he ;  "  if 
you  can  think  of  me,  unconnected  with  this 
miserable  scene.  But  yet,  forgive  him ;  and 
when  he  returns  to  you,  as  he  will,  for  my 
sake  do  not  spurn  him,  though  perhaps  he 
deserves  no  other  treatment.  You  were  to 
have  been  my  sister — I  never  had  one;  but  you 
cannot  tell  how  ardently  I  have  wished  for  a 
sister's  love.  None  but  those  afflicted  like  me, 
to  whom  all  hope  of  common  friendship  is 
denied,  can  image  it.  He  is  very  noble — he 
will  repent  —  and  then  —  Oh  !  Fanny,  do  not 
slight  my  hopes — you  will  not  be  so  cruel !  " 

She  looked  up  earnestly  in  his  face,  —  her 
colour  came  and  went, — she  tried  in  vain  to 
command  her  voice, — and  while  he  was  waiting 
for  a  reply,  she  swooned  in  his  arms. 

Aunt  Parr,  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
took  her  from  him,  and  pressing  his  hand,  told 
him  as  well  as  she  could  speak  for  weeping. 
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that  his   mother  would  expect  him.     He  was 
obliged  to  tear  himself  away. 

Then  the  General,  coming  silently  up  to 
Fanny,  held  her  in  his  arms  for  some  mo- 
ments; kissed  her  fervently,  and  giving  her 
back  to  aunt  Parr,  walked  without  speaking, 
out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  horrid  stillness 
Succeeds.     Let's  know  the  reason. 
Tread  softly ;  there  is  mystery  in  mourning. 

Ford. 

"  I'll  leave  you  now,  my  love  !"  said  aunt 
Parr,  who  had  sat  with  Fanny's  hand  fast 
clasped  in  hers,  until  the  slow  sound  of  the 
church  clock  telling  midnight  struck  upon 
her  ear.  "  I  '11  leave  you,  that  you  may  go 
quietly  to  sleep." 

"  I  had  rather  you  would  stay,"  said  Fanny, 
sitting  upright  in  the  bed,  "  if  you  are  not 
very  tired,  aunt,  and  tell  me  all  about '"* 

"  Not  to-night,  dearest  !  you  want  rest,"" 
said  aunt  Parr,   who  dreaded    entering   upon 

VOL.    II.  c 
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the  history  of  her  birth  ;  "  strive  not  to  think 
about  it,  and  go  to  sleep — you  look  so  pale." 

"  Where  is  papa?"  said  Fanny,  lying  down 
again. 

"  In  his  study,  my  dear.  He  desired  not  to 
be  interrupted;  he  said  he  had  some  papers 
to  write." 

"  Mr.  Mapleton  comes  here  to-morrow  ? " 
asked  Fanny. 

"  Yes,  my  love  !  "  said  aunt  Parr  with  a 
sigh ;  she  remembered  that  he  was  to  have 
come  to  see  her  wedding. 

"  That  is  well,  that  is  right,"  said  Fanny, 
settling  herself  on  her  pillow. 

"  I  '11  take  the  lamp  with  me,"  said  aunt 
Parr,  lifting  it  up ;  "  you  will  never  go  to 
sleep  with  a  light  in  the  room." 

As  she  came  to  the  bedside  to  give  her  niece 
a  parting  kiss,  Fann}^  sprang  up  again. 

"  Aunt  Parr,  I  have  a  fear  about  papa,  a 
horrid  feeling  —  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  is, 
I  '11  go  down, — I  '11  see  him." 
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"  Oh  !  my  dear,  don't  think  of  it ;  he  will 
be  so  angry  if  he  is  disturbed/' 

Fanny  seemed  to  acquiesce,  and  her  aunt 
left  her.  She  fell  into  a  disturbed  sleep  that 
lasted  a  few  hours.  It  was  early  morning  and 
the  moonlight  streamed  softly  into  her  room, 
when  she  opened  her  eyes.  She  woke  with  a 
sharp  pang  in  her  breast,  an  agony  of  fear 
and  doubt.  She  wished  to  remember,  all  at 
once,  everything  that  had  happened  the  night 
before ;  nothing  could  account  for  the  oppres- 
sive pain  she  still  felt ;  she  sat  up  trembling  in 
her  bed.  She  thought  some  one  was  in  the 
room  besides  herself.  She  heard  breathing, 
whispers,  footsteps;  somebody  seemed  softly 
calling  her  names ;  she  grew  sick  with  nervous 
dread.  At  last  she  sprang  out  of  bed,  put  on 
her  slippers  and  dressing-gown,  and  made  her 
way  down  stairs  to  her  father's  study.  She 
knocked  gently  and  frequently  at  the  door, 
but  she  received  no  answer  :  she  listened — no 
sound  as  of  a  person  stirring,  came  from  within. 

c  2 
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He  is  gone  up  to  bed,  thought  she ;  how  silly 
I  have  been  !  I  will  just  go  in,  and  see  if  he 
has  left  the  fire  burning,  it  is  so  very  cold. 

She  went  in  ;  there  was  her  father  sitting 
by  the  table,  resting  his  head  upon  it ;  papers 
were  scattered  around  him,  a  pen  was  on  the 
ground  by  his  side.  She  thought  she  could 
creep  softly  to  the  fire  and  warm  her  hands 
without  waking  him  ;  she  should  be  sorry  to 
rouse  him,  for  he  had  fagged  himself  out  with 
writing,  she  supposed.  She  stood  over  the 
embers  for  some  time,  till  it  struck  her  that 
the  room  was  very  still ;  no  one  breathed  but 
herself,  now  and  then  a  coal  moved  and 
crackled  distinctly,  but  where  was  the  deep 
slow  breathing  of  one  asleep  ?  —  Oh  !  what  a 
ghastly  chill  fell  upon  her  heart !  She  held 
her  breath  to  listen  till  she  was  almost  suffo- 
cated.    She  was  right,  there  was  no  breathing 

Her  father's  head  rested  on  the  table,  but 
his  arms,  instead  of  supporting  it,  hung  down 
powerless  on  each  side. 
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She  walked  softly  up  to  him,  and  kneeling 
down,  took  one  of  his  hands  in  hers.  It  was 
cold  as  marble — no,  nothing  is  so  cold,  so 
strange,  so  certain,  as  the  touch  of  death. 

In  one  instant  the  blow  fell  upon  her  heart. 

He  was  dead ! 

Silent  and  stiff! — she  knelt  beside  him.  She 
had  no  power,  no  wish  to  move, — no  voice, 
no  feeling!  Her  hand  still  clasped  his,  but 
she  knew  it  not ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his 
face,  but  she  saw  nothing;  and  so  hours  passed 
away,  —  happy  hours,  in  which  she  did  not 
waken  to  the  misery  of  her  orphan  state  ! 

It  was  a  beautiful  clear  morning,  although 
so  late  in  the  year.  The  sun  had  cleared  away 
all  the  mist  from  the  half-clothed  trees,  and 
shone  down  full  on  their  golden  branches.  As 
the  clock  struck  eight,  Mr.  Mapleton's  car- 
riage stopped  at  the  park  gates.  While  he 
gave  his  orders  to  his  servant,  he  smiled  at  his 
rigid  punctuality,  and  bade  him  notice  the 
clock  striking. 
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The  old  man,  knowing  himself  to  be  a  pri- 
vileged person,  laughed  too,  and  remarked  to 
his  master,  "  that  he  could  not  have  made  more 
haste  on  the  road,  if  he  had  been  the  bride- 
groom himself!" 

Mr.  Mapleton  turned  short  round  at  this 
speech,  and  entered  the  broad  avenue.  There 
was  a  knot  of  people  standing  at  the  lodge, 
talking  earnestly.  Two  or  three  of  the  ser- 
vants from  the  Hall  were  among  them.  They 
touched  their  hats  to  Mr.  Mapleton,  and  ga- 
thered closer  into  the  group.  Then  a  great 
deal  of  nodding  and  whispering  commenced, 
and  he  fancied  they  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"  A.  fine  morning  for  the  wedding  I "  said  he, 
by  way  of  an  opening. 

"Oh,  sir!"  was  the  only  answer  from  a 
grey-headed  groom,  accompanied  by  a  long 
shake  of  the  head.  So  he  passed  on,  supposing 
that  they  did  not  consider  it  etiquette  to  allude 
to  the  marriage  before  it  had  taken  place,  and 
musing  on  the  fanciful  refinements  upon  which 
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the  most  unrefined  of  mortals  are  sometimes 
apt  to  pique  themselves. 

When  he  reached  the  hall-door,  it  was 
opened  by  the  General's  own  servant — for  the 
best  of  reasons  —  the  others  were  all  down  at 
the  lodge. 

"Ah!  Simmonds  —  all  well?"  said  Mr. 
Mapleton,  passing  in,  and  not  noticing  his  look 
of  dismay. 

*'  O  sir  !  haven't  you  heard.?" 

"No! — heard  what.^^ — heard! — what  can 
have  happened.'"' 

"  The  marriage,  sir  !  it  is  all  off!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? — the  marriage  !"  said 
Mr.  Mapleton  in  amazement. 

"All  off,  sir:  we  none  of  us  knows,  of 
course,  the  reason  of  it,"  said  Simmonds,  mys- 
teriously. 

"  Why,  when  did  this  happen  ?  ** 

"  Last  night,  sir.  We  thought  as  every 
thing  was  fixed  for  to-day,  when  about  ten 
o'clock,  Mrs.  Nugent  ordered  her  carriage,  and 
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she  and  the  Captain  and  Mr.  Henry  went  away 
in  it.'* 

"  Well  —  but  the  General,  is  he  up?  I  must 
see  him  directly." 

"  He  has  been  all  night  in  his  study,  sir ;  he 
gave  orders  not  to  be  disturbed ;  but  I  know 
he  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  sir." 

Mr.  Mapleton  remained  a  few  moments  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar,  with  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head, and  then  he  abruptly  left  the  hall. 

"  Well,  master  will  be  mortal  glad  to  see 
him,  and  so  will  Miss  Fanny,  poor  dear  young 
lady !  It  is  a  sad  disappointment  to  her,"  said 
old  Simmonds,  shutting  the  hall-door.  "  I 
wonder  if  master  would  like  to  have  his  coffee 
now,  as  he  always  does;  perhaps  I  had  better 
wait  till  he  rings." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


And  in  her  room,  unseemly  sorrow  sits, 
With  hollow  brows  and  grisly  countenance. 

Spencer. 


At  the  death  of  General  de  Lacy  every 
thing  devolved  upon  Mr.  Mapleton.  He  ar- 
ranged all  the  affairs.  Papers  were  found  in 
the  General's  handwriting,  bequeathing  all 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  leave,  to  his  be- 
loved child,  Fanny  de  Carvalho ;  such  was  her 
authentic  denomination;  and  Mr.  Mapleton 
was  appointed  her  sole  guardian. 

Miss  Parr  had  a  competence  of  her  own ; 
and  Fanny's  fortune,  although  very  moderate, 
was  enough  to  render  her  independent. 

As  might  reasonably  be  anticipated,  after  the 

c  5 
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shock  she  had  received,  Fanny  fell  ill,  danger- 
ously ill,  of  a  brain  fever.  For  ten  days  aunt 
Parr  watched  beside  her,  day  and  night,  with- 
out any  hope  of  her  recovery.  Then  she  began 
slowly  to  mend. 

They  were  glad  of  one  circumstance  con- 
nected with  her  illness;  the  inquest  and  the 
funeral,  with  all  its  melancholy  details,  were 
got  over  before  she  recovered  her  consciousness. 

Fanny  was  terribly  reduced  —  she  lay  in  a 
sort  of  stupor,  which  was  exchanged  sometimes 
for  a  heavy  death-like  sleep.  Aunt  Parr  was 
constantly  afraid  that  from  these  sleeps  she 
might  never  awake  again. 

To  describe  Mr.  Maple  ton's  anxiety  for 
Fanny  might  be  very  difficult,  because  he 
made  so  little  of  it  known :  he  only  watched 
for  the  physician  and  the  nurse,  and  every- 
body who  might  by  chance  have  entered 
Fanny's  room,  in  order  to  learn  how  she  was 
going  on;  to  ask  if  there  was  not  a  little,  just 
a  little  change  for  the  better. 
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One  day,  just  as  the  favourable  change  had 
begun  to  make  itself  apparent  in  Fanny''s  ill- 
ness, Mr.  Mapleton  was  in  the  drawing-room 
sealing  letters  of  business  for  London,  and 
listening  to  every  sound,  in  the  hope  that  Miss 
Parr  might  be  coming  down  to  bring  news  of 
her  patient,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Miss 
Denham  walked  in,  unannounced. 

He  started  up,  and  advanced  towards  her, 
with  the  words,  "  Any  news ! "  half  pro- 
nounced, before  he  saw  that  it  was  not  Miss 
Parr. 

"  Miss  Denham  !''  said  he,  surprised,  "  this 
is  very  kind ;  but  do  you  know  of  the  illness 
of  our  poor  child  ?  Are  you  not  afraid  ?  " 

Miss  Denham  sat  down  —  she  was  evidently 
very  much  agitated.  Mr.  Mapleton  had  never 
seen  her  display  any  emotion  before ;  much  as 
he  esteemed  her,  he  had  always  thought  her 
rather  cold. 

"  Yes,  I  know  —  fever  —  I  am  not  alarmed," 
said  she,  trying  to  command  her  voice. 
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*^  Miss  Parr  is  with  her  niece  ;  she  scarcely 
leaves  her,"  said  he,  by  way  of  apology. 

"  Of  course,  but  I  can  make  my  inquiries  of 
you.  I  will  not  detain  you  two  minutes.  Tell 
me  exactly  how  she  is." 

"  Recovering,  I  trust ;  she  has  everything 
on  her  side  —  youth  and  a  constitution  that 
never  knew  illness  until  this  blow.  She  must 
get  over  the  natural  sorrow  of  her  father's 
death.  It  is  a  grief,  the  bitterest  that  can  be 
known,  but  so  incidental  to  our  nature,  that  it 
seems  as  if  there  was  some  provision  in  our- 
selves to  enable  us  to  bear  the  suffering,  which 
would  destroy  us  if  arising  from  any  other 
cause." 

"  And  I  trust  that  is  the  only  grief  she  has 
to  overcome/'   said   Miss  Denham.     ''  I  trust 

she  has  nothing  to  regret  on  the  score  of 

I  cannot  think  of  that  person  with  patience.  I 
will  not  speak  of  him.  And  now  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  my  mission :  Fanny  will  leave  this 
place,  I  suppose  ? 
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"  As  soon  as  she  is  able  ;  the  heir-at-law  has 
been  very  considerate,  and  begged  us  to  take 
our  time ;  he  even  expressed  a  wish  that  Fanny 
should  remain  here  till  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  she  was  ill." 

"  Well,  you  are  her  guardian  ;  you  see  how 
such  gossiping  news  travels  —  will  you  let  her 
come  down  to  us  in  Devonshire  ?  She  will  need 
change  —  she  must  go  somewhere  —  let  her 
come  to  me,  where  she  will  have  care  and 
attention,  and  society,  when  she  likes  it.  Do 
not  let  her  go  and  shut  herself  up  in  some  ob- 
scure place,  as  will  be  her  inclination  to  do, 
after  all  this.  We  have  an  old  rambling  manor- 
house  in  Devonshire,  and  the  air  is  excellent, 
and  I  will  welcome  her  as  a  sister ;  now  will 
you  let  her  come  ?  " 

"  God  bless  you  !  Miss  Denham,"  was  all  that 
Mr.  Mapleton  could  say  at  first. 

"Then  it  is  settled;  and  as  soon  as  she  is  well 
enough,  I  shall  expect  her.  I  am  going  down 
there  myself  directly.     Aimt  Parr  and  Fanny 
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— some  one  will  write  to  fix  the  day  on  which 
I  may  expect  them." 

"  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  kind- 
ness, your  consideration,"  said  Mr.  Mapleton  as 
Miss  Denham  rose  to  go. 

"  Thank  you  for  granting  my  request.  Now, 
I  have  taken  up  quite  enough  of  your  time,  so 
I  will  not  allow  you  to  see  me  to  the  door," 
said  she,  smiling  for  the  first  time,  "  though 
there  are  no  Thornhills  to  spy  our  proceed- 
ings." 

He  insisted  on  seeing  her  to  her  carriage. 

"  It  is  not  at  the  door,"  she  said.  "  I  de- 
sired that  it  might  wait  for  me  at  the  park 
gates,  lest  the  noise  of  the  wheels  should  dis- 
turb the  invalid." 

They  walked  to  it  in  silence. 

Aunt  Parr  was  delighted  when  she  heard  of 
Miss  Denham's  invitation :  it  was  so  very  kind, 
so  very  thoughtful  —  she  had  hardly  thought 
that  Miss  Denham  would  have  been  so  feeling. 
And  she  was  the   more  struck  by    it,    as   the 
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families  in  the  neighbourhood  had  pointedly 
abstained  from  making  any  inquiries  respecting 
Fanny  during  her  illness,  because  some  rumours 
had  got  abroad  respecting  the  cause  of  her 
marriage  being  broken  off. 

Lady  Southam,  alone,  had  been  most  kind  in 
her  messages  and  offers  of  assistance. 

As  aunt  Parr  was  sitting  by  Fanny's  bed- 
side that  evening,  she  said,  in  a  low  voice  to 
her  aunt,  "  Papa  was  buried  last  Thursday 
fortnight." 

''  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  aunt  Parr,  gently. 

The  nurse  shook  her  head  ominously.  The 
whole  of  that  day  Fanny  had  lain  as  if  asleep, 
only  starting  sometimes  when  the  bell  tolled. 

"  Poor  young  lady,  she  is  not  long  for  this 
world,"  whispered  the  nurse  to  aunt  Parr. 

"  Nurse,''    said    Fanny,  in  her  slow  feeble 

voice,  "  Dr.   B said   yesterday   that    the 

danger  was  past,  and  I  should  mend  daily." 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  no  doubt  of  that,''  said 
the  old  lady,  shaking  up  the  pillows. 
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'*  And  about  poor  papa,  how  could  I  help 
knowing  it  ?  "  said  Fanny,  with  a  passion  of 
tears,  "  when  that  horrid  bell  was  tolling  all 
day." 

Aunt  Parr  hurried  ofFfor  the  sal  volatile:  the 
nurse  soothed  Fanny  as  she  best  could.  "  Poor 
dear  —  there  —  don't  take  on  so,''  said  she. 

*'  Drink  a  little,  love,"  said  aunt  Parr. 

"  There,  pretty  dear,"  said  the  nurse, 
patting  her :  "  it  is  what  we  must  all  come  to 
—  it  is  a  sad  grief  to  her,  poor  young  lady  ! " 

"  Try  to  take  a  little  of  this,  dearest,"  said 
aunt  Parr,  *'  it  will  do  you  good." 

"  Yes  do,  my  darling  !"  said  the  old  nurse; 
"  we  must  all  die  —  lauk-a-mercy  !  to  think  of 
her  knowing  of  the  funeral !'' 

Fanny's  sobs  became  fainter  and  fainter. 
Aunt  Parr  advised  the  nurse  to  leave  her  to 
herself —  she  might,  perhaps,  go  to  sleep. 

The  nurse  willingly  obeyed,  and  toddled  to 
her  comfortable  arm-chair  by  the  fireside. 

She  had  given  over  poor  Fanny  a  few  days 
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ago.  Upon  this  memorable  occasion,  she 
missed  a  little  china  cup,  and  was  searching 
vainly  about  the  room  for  it :  at  last  she  applied 
to  aunt  Parr. 

"  It  is  on  the  drawers  near  the  window, 
nurse,"  said  Fanny,  who  had  been  lying  with 
her  eyes  closed,  apparently  unconscious  of 
everything. 

"  Ah  !  poor  thing,''  mumbled  the  supersti- 
tious old  woman,  "  I  hope,  please  God,  that 
she  '11  go  off  easy  I " 

"  She  is  asleep  now,"  said  aunt  Parr,  as  she 
rose  to  stir  up  the  fire. 

"  Ah  !  poor  dear,"  said  nurse,  waking  up 
suddenly,  "  hark  at  the  cow,  how  she's  a- 
lowing ! "" 

Notwithstanding  this  warning  from  the  cow, 
Fanny  slowly  improved  ;  and,  in  a  few  days, 
she  was  able  to  move  from  the  bed  to  the 
sofa. 

One  evening,  as  she  was  lying  by  the  fire- 
side, watching  the  glowing  embers,  she  begged 
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"  Yes  :  hair  of  that  golden  tinge." 

"  They  have  cut  off  my  hair,"  said  Fanny, 
sadly.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,  since  it  was  like 
my  mother's." 

"  It  will  grow  again,  love,"  said  aunt  Parr. 

"  Was  papa  very  fond  of  her  .?" 

"  I  believe  he  idolized  her,  my  dear." 

"  And  when  did  she  die  ?  " 

"  A  few  months  after  your  birth." 

Fanny  was  silent  for  some  time. 

"  And  they  ran  away.?"  was  her  next 
question. 

"  Yes,  my  love ;  and  Senhor  Carvalho  pur- 
sued them  :  and,  because  he  could  not  overtake 
them,  he  fired  repeatedly  into  the  carriage." 

Fanny  shuddered.  "  What  a  monster  he 
must  have  been  ! — and  were  they  hurt  .'^" 

"  No,  my  love ;  strange  to  say,  they  both 
escaped." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  that  man." 

'*  It  is  not  likely,  my  love :  I  believe  he 
returned  to  Portugal." 
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"  Aunt  Parr,"  said  Fanny,  "  you  know  very 
well  my  mother  was  married." 

"  Certainly  —  according  to  her  own  creed  — 
but  unhappily,  such  a  marriage  is  illegal  here." 
"  Do  you  think  she  knew  that  ?" 
"  I  imagine,  my  dear,  that  neither  of  them 
considered  at  all  about  it." 

"  Very  well,  aunt.  I  shall  be  called  Car- 
valho  now." 

"  No,  my  love,  custom  authorises  you  to  be 
called  by  your  father's  name." 

"  That  may  be,  aunt,  but  I  >>vill  be  called  by 
the  name  to  which  I  have  a  right ;  and  if  people 
speak  to  me  as  Miss  de  Lacy,  I  will  pretend 
not  to  hear  ;  and  if  letters  come  to  me  so  direct- 
ed, I  will  throw  them  into  the  fire  ! " 

Aunt  Parr  was  afraid  that  Fanny  would 
agitate  herself. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "it  shall  be  just 
as  you  please." 

"  Does  Mr.  Mapleton  know  about  it,  aunt?" 
"  Yes,   my  dear,  your  papa  applied  to  him 
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"  Yes :  hair  of  that  golden  tinge." 

"  They  have  cut  off  my  hair,"  said  Fanny, 
sadly.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,  since  it  was  like 
my  mother's." 

''  It  will  grow  again,  love,"  said  aunt  Parr. 

"  Was  papa  very  fond  of  her  ?''"' 

"  I  believe  he  idolized  her,  my  dear." 

"  And  when  did  she  die?" 

"  A  few  months  after  your  birth." 

Fanny  was  silent  for  some  time. 

"And  they  ran  away?"  was  her  next 
question. 

"  Yes,  my  love ;  and  Senhor  Carvalho  pur- 
sued them  :  and,  because  he  could  not  overtake 
them,  he  fired  repeatedly  into  the  carriage." 

Fanny  shuddered.  "  What  a  monster  he 
must  have  been  ! — and  were  they  hurt  .f*" 

"  No,  my  love ;  strange  to  say,  they  both 
escaped." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  that  man." 

'*  It  is  not  likely,  my  love :  I  believe  he 
returned  to  Portugal." 
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"  Aunt  Parr,"  said  Fanny,  "  you  know  very 
well  my  mother  was  married." 

"  Certainly  —  according  to  her  own  creed  — 
but  unhappily,  such  a  marriage  is  illegal  here." 
"  Do  you  think  she  knew  that  ?" 
"  I  imagine,  my  dear,  that  neither  of  them 
considered  at  all  about  it." 

'•  Very  well,  aunt.  I  shall  be  called  Car- 
valho  now." 

"  No,  my  love,  custom  authorises  you  to  be 
called  by  your  father's  name." 

"  That  may  be,  aunt,  but  I  >>vill  be  called  by 
the  name  to  which  I  have  a  right ;  and  if  people 
speak  to  me  as  Miss  de  Lacy,  I  will  pretend 
not  to  hear  ;  and  if  letters  come  to  me  so  direct- 
ed, I  will  throw  them  into  the  fire  !" 

Aunt  Parr  was  afraid  that  Fanny  would 
agitate  herself. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "it  shall  be  just 
as  you  please." 

"  Does  Mr.  Mapleton  know  about  it,  aunt?" 
"  Yes,   my  dear,  your  papa  applied  to  him 
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when  he  first  came  to  England  to  know  if  there 
were  any  means  of  legalising  your  birth." 

"  I  remember  when  he  first  came  to  see  us,"" 
said  Fanny.  "  I  was  quite  a  little  girl  —  I 
used  to  teaze  him." 

"  Yes  —  you  kept  up  that  habit,  my 
love." 

"  Now,  I  shall  never  teaze  him  any  morcj  I 
dare  say  —  I  shall  never  see  him  again,"  said 
Fanny,   beginning  to  cry. 

"  Your  papa,  my  love,  has  appointed  him 
your  guardian." 

"  My  guardian  ! — how  very  funny  ! ''  said 
Fanny,  beginning  to  laugh. 

''  You  will  always  find  him  a  true  friend, 
Fanny." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,  aunt :  I  am  so  glad  he  is 
my  guardian ! " 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  down  stairs  to- 
morrow, my  love  ?  " 

"  Oh  no !  aunt,''  said  Fanny,  shuddering. 

The  next  day  she  exerted  herself  so  far  as  to 
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direct   and  pack  up  her  presents,   previously 
to  restoring  them  to  the  givers. 

With  what  pleasure  did  she  enclose  to  Cap- 
tain Nugent  the  splendid  jewels  which  had 
seemed  to  her  but  a  few  weeks  ago  the  pur- 
chase-money paid  for  her  unwilling  hand  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Oh !  summer  friendship, 
Those  flattering  leaves  that  shadowM  us  in  our 
Prosperity,  with  the  least  gust  drop  off 
In  the  autumn  of  adversity. 

Massinger. 


Days  passed  on,  and  Mr.  Mapleton  became 
more  and  more  anxious  to  see  Fanny,  and  con- 
verse with  her  upon  her  affairs.  He  had  the 
highest  respect  for  Miss  Parr's  kindness ;  but 
he  thought  she  was  not  quite  the  person  to 
guide  the  mind  of  a  sensitive  and  ardent  girl, 
under  the  pressure  of  accumulated  distress. 
Aunt  Parr  always  evaded  his  request,  by 
saying  that  Fanny  was  very  weak  to-day, 
very  low  ;    that  she  could  not  bear  the  slight- 
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est  excitement  ;  she  was  almost  in  hysterics 
that  very  morning,  because  another  servant 
came  into  her  room  with  a  message,  instead 
of  her  own  maid.  All  this  only  served  to  con- 
vince Mr.  Mapleton  that  she  required  manage- 
ment a  little  more  skilful  than  she  was  likely 
to  receive  at  the  hands  of  aunt  Parr.  How- 
ever, one  morning  to  his  great  surprise,  the 
door  opened  quietly,  and  Fanny  walked  into 
the  room,  the  very  spectre  of  her  former  self. 
It  w^as  the  first  melancholy  meeting  they  had 
ever  had.  Fanny  wept  without  restraint,  and 
for  some  time  he  could  not  trust  his  voice 
to  comfort  her. 

"  Take  me  away,"  she  said,  in  a  feeble 
voice,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  ;  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  stay  here.  Oh  !  let  me  leave  this 
place  directly.  Everything  reminds  me, — " 
she  stopped  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  As  soon  as  you  can  bear  the  fatigue  of  a 
journey,  dear  Fanny,"  said  he,  seating  her  on 
the   sofa,    and   arranging  the  cushions  behind 
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her.  "  Rest  yourself —  there,— try  to  compose 
yourself ;  you  have  done  too  much  already ; 
you  should  not  have  come  down  yet." 

She  lay  silent  for  some  time.  He  was  shock- 
ed beyond  measure  at  her  wasted  appearance, 
which  was  rendered  more  apparent  by  her 
black  dress,  and  the  close  cap  she  wore  in 
the  place  of  her  luxuriant  tresses.  He  went 
to  the  table,  and  wrote  off  to  a  physician, 
a  particular  friend  of  his,  to  come  instantly 
to  Lacy  Hall.  Having  sealed  and  sent  his  letter 
with  all  possible  despatch,  he  then  returned  to 
his  seat  beside  Fanny. 

''  You  are  very  busy,  I  suppose,"  said 
Fanny. 

''  Not  very  :  I  must  be  in  town  to-morrow, 
or  next  day." 

"  Oh  !  so  soon  ? ""  said  Fanny. 

"  Yes,  absolutely." 

"  Ah !  I  forgot,"  said  she ;  "  you  have  al- 
ready been  here  a  long  time." 

"  Here  are  two  letters  for  you,"  he  said : 
"  will  you  read  them  ?" 
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Aunt  Parr  shook  her  head  at  the  thought. 

"  Oh  !  not  yet,  my  dear  Sir,"  she  said ; 
"  better  wait  a  day  or  two." 

Fanny,  however,  expressed  herself  able  to 
read  them. 

''  You  know,  aunt  Parr,"  she  said,  *'  they 
can  be  nothing ;  I  mean,  that  now  there  is 
nothing  left  which  can  distress  me,  always 
excepting  letters  of  condolence." 

She  gave  one  to  Mr.  Mapleton  to  hold, 
while  she  read  the  other. 

It  was  from  Miss  Denham,  and  it  expressly 
disclaimed  in  the  onset  all  attempt  at  condo- 
lence. Miss  Denham  was  aware  that  such  let- 
ters are  painful  to  read,  and  perplexing  to 
answer.  I  wish  everybody  was  of  her  way  of 
thinking.  She  wrote  to  press  upon  Fanny  the 
invitation  she  had  already  given  to  Mr.  Ma- 
pleton, and  she  particularly  begged  Fanny  to 
come  soon,  before  the  winter  should  have  set 
in  so  rigorously  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
enjoy  the  country. 
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Fanny  was  very  much  pleased  ;  she  said  she 
would  get  up  directly  and  write  an  answer. 

Mr.  Mapleton  advised  her  first  to  read  her 
other  letter. 

She  took  it,  and  looked  carefully  at  the  di- 
rection and  seal,  then  tore  it  quickly  open,  and 
read  the  signature.  The  blood  flashed  over  her 
face  and  neck  ;  her  eyes  glowed,  and  springing 
from  the  sofa,  she  threw  it  into  the  fire,  before 
they  could  prevent  her. 

"  Oh,  dear  Fanny,"  said  aunt  Parr,  "  why 
not  read  it?" 

Fanny  stood  with  her  hands  clenched,  gasp- 
ing for  breath. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Mapleton,"  said  she,  "  tell  me, 
just  tell  me  ;  did  you  know  who  wrote  me  that 
letter.?" 

'«  No,"  he  said,  "  I  did  not." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  she  replied,  going  back 
to  her  sofa ;  "  it  ought  never  to  have  been 
taken  in." 

"  From  Captain  Nugent,  I  conclude,"  said 
Mr.  Mapleton. 
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"  It  was,"  replied  Fanny. 

He  waited  a  minute  for  her  passion  to  cool, 
and  then  said,  "  Fanny,  you  ought  to  have 
read  that  letter  before  you  burned  it." 

"  I  ought  not!"  she  cried,  raising  her  head 
from  the  pillow  :  "  don't  speak  to  me  about 
it." 

"  Indeed  you  ought ;  it  might  have  required 
an  answer.'* 

"  I  hope  it  did,"  said  Fanny,  positively. 

"  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  "  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  aunt  Parr. 

"  Be  quiet  ! "  cried  Fanny. 

"  I  must  write  to  Captain  Nugent,"  said  he, 
firmly. 

Fanny  made  no  answer.  He  thought  this 
a  good  sign,  and  began  to  write  a  few  lines. 
Presently  he  heard  Fanny  sobbing  heavily. 

"  Fanny  !"  said  he,  coming  up  to  her. 

She  turned  her  face  away  and  would  not 
speak. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 
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"  You  know  !  "*'  —  she  sobbed. 

"  You  do  not  wish  me  to  write  this  letter  ?  *" 
said  he,  "  but  what  can  I  do  ?  " 

She  continued  crying. 

"  Some  notice  ought  to  be  taken,"  he  pur- 
sued. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  cried  Fanny. 

"  Then  you  will  write  yourself.?" 

"  No,  Sir,"  she  replied. 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  took  up 
his  letter. 

"  Well,  Fanny,"  he  said,  "  I  will  do  what- 
ever you  please." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  she,  wiping  her 
eyes  :  "  be  so  good  as  to  put  your  letter 
into  the  fire." 

He  burned  it  directly. 

Aunt  Parr  could  not  help  smiling,  though 
she  was  vexed,  and  they  both  agreed  in  calling 
Fanny  a  naughty  child :  which  is  one  way  of 
encouraging  young  people  to  do  just  the  same 
thing  over  again." 
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The  physician  came  the  next  day ;  nobody, 
not  even  aunt  Parr,  knew  that  he  was  sent  for 
to  see  Fanny.  They  thought  his  friendship  for 
Mr.  Mapleton  had  induced  him  to  come  down 
to  the  Hall.  He  was  a  very  intelligent  man, 
and  Fanny  was  pleased  to  listen  to  his  conver- 
sation. He  only  stayed  a  few  hours.  Mr. 
Mapleton  walked  up  the  avenue  with  him  to 
his  carriage,  to  hear  his  opinion.  He  said, 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  frightened 
about  his  little  ward  ;  she  would  take  time 
to  recover  from  the  shock  she  had  received, 
and  certainly,  she  required  great  care ;  but 
that,  from  all  he  saw,  he  thought  she  was 
very  likely  to  receive.  He  advised  his  friend 
to  have  her  removed  from  Lacy  Hall,  as  soon 
as  possible ;  and  then  stopping  short,  as  he  was 
about  to  get  into  his  carriage,  he  asked  Mr. 
Mapleton  if  he  had  ever  read  the  play  of  "  The 
Guardian." 

"  No;    or    if    I    have,    I    do    not    remem- 
ber it." 
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"  Oh,  indeed  !  It  is  a  very  good  comedy, 
and  I  should  not  wonder  to  see  it  perform- 
ed again,  some  day,  soon."*'  As  he  said  this, 
he  sprang  into  the  carriage,  and  was  rapidly 
whirled  out  of  sight, 

''  Comedy, — Guardian  ! "  said  Mr.  Mapleton 
to  himself,  as  he  walked  leisurely  back  to  the 
house  :  "  what  can  he  mean  ?  Oh  !  I  suppose 
they   are  going  to  revive  some  play,  and    his 

friend   R performs  in  it ;    but   what   that 

can  be  to  me,  especially  just  now,  when  I 
am  so  anxious  about  Fanny,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imagine." 

However,  in  the  evening,  he  looked  for 
"  The  Guardian,"  but  by  some  chance  it  was 
not  in  the  library. 

Fanny  told  her  Guardian,  that  as  soon  as 
she  had  paid  her  visit  to  Miss  Denham, 
she  should  live  in  town  if  aunt  Parr  liked 
it.  There  were  a  great  many  things  to  be 
seen  in  London  that  she  was  sadly  ignorant  of, 
and  she  could  take  singing  lessons,  which  she 
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should   so  much  enjoy,  and   she  could   go  to 
the  Theatre  and  the  British  Museum. 

These  reasons  were  quite  sufficient.  Mr.  Ma- 
pleton  only  begged  to  know  where  she  would 
like  to  have  a  house  taken.  She  said,  some- 
where in  a  very  clean  street;  but  it  must  not 
be  in  the  least  fashionable.  She  had  no  idea  of 
people  living  in  fashionable  streets,  when  they 
could  not  mix  in  fashionable  society ;  and  she 
was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  do  so,  for  she 
did  not  like  the  set,  and  so  he  was  to  remember. 

It  was  thought  better  that  Fanny  should 
call  with  aunt  Parr  upon  a  few  intimate  ac- 
quaintances before  she  left  the  place.  She  made 
some  resistance  to  this,  but  at  last  complied, 
and  the  day  before  they  went  into  Devonshire 
they  made  a  round  of  farewell  visits. 

This  was  the  more  needful,  as  a  variety 
of  reports  had  got  about  respecting  the  cause 
of  Captain  Nugent's  departure,  and  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  of  all  the  stories,  the 
most  ill-natured  was  the  favourite. 

D  5 
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Mr.  Mapleton  was  on  the  watch  for  them 
as  they  returned,  fearful  that  Fanny  would 
be  fatigued  ;  but  aunt  Parr  seemed  the  more 
tired  of  the  two.  When  her  aunt  went  up 
stairs,  she  remained  by  the  drawing-room  fire, 
sitting  on  a  footstool. 

Mr.  Mapleton  came  to  take  off  her  fur  tip- 
pet, saying,  "  that  she  would  be  chilled  after- 
wards if  she  remained  so  long  in  her  walking 
things." 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  almost  everybody  was 
out." 

'*  That's  a  good  thing,"  said  Mr.  Mapleton. 

"  Oh  !  very.    Lady  Southam  was  at  home." 

"  Well,  you  did  not  mind  seeing  her  lady- 
ship." 

"  Oh  !  no ;  she  was  as  kind  as  possible, 
and  gave  me  some  ginger  wine,  and  this 
packet  for  her  grand-daughter.  There,  keep 
it  till  we  go." 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  putting  it  in  his 
pocket-book ;  "it  is  ten  to  one  if  I  remem- 
ber to  give  it  you." 
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"  And  then, — oh  !  the  Thornhills  were  at 
home,  though.  I  '11  tell  you,  as  aunt  Parr  is 
not  here.  We  were  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  there  was  no  one  but  a  horrible 
boy,  or  man  perhaps,  sitting  with  his  feet 
stretched  all  across  the  fender,  and  he  never 
moved ;  but  I  really  pitied  his  ignorance, 
whereas  aunt  Parr  was  vexed." 

"  A  vulgar  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Mapleton. 

"  Then,  in  came  Mrs.  Thornhill,  and  no- 
thing could  exceed  her  stateliness ;  she  hardly 
saw  me,  and  was  very  condescending  to  aunt 
Parr,  which,  all  things  considered,  was  not 
quite  needful." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  he. 

"  Then  in  pranced  the  young  ladies  ;  I  can- 
not describe  to  you  the  way  in  which  they 
shook  themselves  about.  They  never  thought 
of  shaking  hands  with  me,  but  just  nodded 
and  sat  down,  and  Sarah  began  to  look  at 
me,  and  talk  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  to  her 
brother.     You  may  suppose  that  we  soon  came 
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away,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  into  the  car- 
riage, aunt  Parr  kissed  me  and  then  began 
to  cry  ;  but  for  myself,  only  that  I  was  obliged 
to  be  grave  on  account  of  aunt  Parr,  I  assure 
you  I  had  rather  have  laughed." 

Mr.  Mapleton  was  very  much  annoyed  to 
hear  of  this  behaviour  of  the  Thornhills:  he 
was  prepared  to  expect  from  them  everything 
that  was  vulgar,  but  he  had  not  supposed 
they  would  have  been  so  miserably  deficient 
in  common  feeling. 

The  next  morning  they  set  out  for  Devon- 
shire. Fanny  had  promised  to  write  to  Mr. 
Mapleton,  and  had  made  him  promise  to 
write  to  her. 

He  acceded  to  her  desire  that  she  should 
assume  her  legal  name ;  partly  because  he 
thought  the  wish  displayed  integrity  of  feel- 
ing, and  partly  because  concealment  in  one 
instance  had  been  productive  of  such  terrible 
consequences. 

And  now  Fanny  was  removed  from  all  the 
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luxury  that  had  attended  her  former  life,  the 
thousand  indulgences  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
almost  without  being  aware  of  them.  She 
did  not  seem,  however,  to  regret  giving  them 
up ;  but  how  she  would  bear  it  when  she  really 
found  and  felt  the  difference,  remained  to  be 
proved. 

They  were  to  reach  the  manor-house  by  the 
evening.  By  the  time  they  had  got  over  the 
first  few  miles,  Fanny  had  dried  her  tears,  and 
begun  to  take  an  interest  in  passing  objects. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


There  is  a  rapture  in  the  lonely  shore  : 
There  is  society  where  none  intrude 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 

Childe  Harold. 


"Aunt  Parr,  do  you  know  where  we  are 
going  ?"  said  Fanny  ;  "  it  is  so  dark  I  don't 
even  see  the  side  of  the  road." 

"  I  cannot  tell,  love  ;  we  seem  to  be  going 
very  fast.  Are  you  frightened  ? "  said  aunt 
Parr,  who  was  trembling  very  much  herself. 

"  No,  aunt,  not  at  all.  How  we  are  going 
down  hill !  The  carriage  slopes  so,  I  shall 
soon  slip  off  the  seat.  How  very  nice  !  Are 
those  rocks  or  trees  ?  I  see  something  very 
black  :   how  I   shall  like  to  walk  here  in  the 
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day  time !  Oh,  these  are  rocks  I  I  hear  the 
sound  of  the  sea  !  May  I  just  put  my  head 
out  of  the  window  ?" 

"  My  dear  Fanny,  this  cold  night  ?"  said 
aunt  Parr. 

"  Well,  I  won't,  aunt.  Oh,  see  now  !  the 
rocks  are  past,  we  are  going  smoothly  ;  we  are 
on  the  sand, — we  are  by  the  sea  !  Look  at 
the  long  line  of  white  foam  !  " 

"  How  very  odd  !  "  said  aunt  Parr  ;  "  they 
have  lost  the  way.  I  do  believe  they  are 
going  to  drive  into  the  water.  Had  we  not 
better  just  call  to  the  post-boy,  and  ask  him 
where  he  is  going  ?'* 

Timid  people  seem  to  think  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar protection  in  asking  the  driver  every 
minute  where  they  are  going  to. 

"  My  dear  aunt,  he  knows  very  well,"  said 
Fanny ;  "  see,  we  are  turning  off  into  the 
road  again.  They  only  wished  to  shorten 
the  way.** 

Aunt  Parr  sat  very  quietly  when   the  car- 
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riage  gave  a  great  bound  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  corner  of  a  rock,  and  she 
uttered  the  least  possible  scream  when  it 
seemed  certain  that  the  horses  were  getting 
up  a  bank ;  but  when  they  set  oiF,  tearing 
down  one  of  the  rugged  Devonshire  hills,  she 
insisted  on  stopping  the  chaise  and  walking 
all  the  way  to  the  manor-house. 

Fanny,  however,  contrived  to  hold  her  in 
parley  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  which  time 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  saw 
the  glancing  lights  of  the  house  distinctly 
among  the  leafless  trees. 

In  another  minute,  gates  were  swung  open, 
the  carriage  drew  up  to  the  house  door,  and 
Miss  Denham  and  her  brother  appeared  to 
receive  and  welcome  the  travellers.  Fanny 
burst  into  tears  when  she  first  saw  Miss  Den- 
ham, but  her  friend  was  too  judicious  to  notice 
it.  She  led  her  away  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  busied  herself  in  taking  off  the  shawls 
and  furs  in  which  she  was  buried,  and  placing 
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her  by  the  blazing  fire,  and  then  engaged 
Miss  Parr  in  a  conversation  respecting  their 
journey,  that  Fanny  might  not  be  obliged  to 
talk. 

Aunt  Parr  remarked  that  the  fire  was  a 
welcome  sight  after  their  cold  dark  drive ; 
and  Miss  Denham  said,  "  she  hoped  they 
were  not  frightened  by  their  aquatic  excur- 
sion,— she  supposed  they  had  come  across  the 
sands."  Aunt  Parr  owned  that  she  was  a 
little  alarmed  on  the  occasion.  Miss  Denham 
said,  "  The  people  always  persisted  in  coming 
that  way — it  cut  off  a  long  and  very  bad  road  ; 
in  fact  it  was  a  disgrace  to  Albert  to  have 
such  a  road  within  ten  miles  of  his  house. 
The  post-boys  only  professed  to  cross  the  sands 
at  low  water,  but  she  had  known  the  sea  splash 
up  against  the  carriage-windows." 

Mr.  Denham,  who  had  been  quietly  finding 
a  footstool  and  a  handscreen  for  Fanny,  turn- 
ed round  on  hearing  his  own  name,  to  defend 
the  road.      ''  It  was   the  most  beautiful  road 
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in  the  county,  and  he  did  not   mean  to   mar 
it  by  mending." 

Miss  Denham  replied  "  that  his  beauties 
would  cost  him  a  fall  some  day  in  hunting, 
and  people  would  call  him  the  victim  of  sen- 
timent ;  and  perhaps  exalt  him  into  the  hero 
of  a  novel." 

Tea  was  brought,  and  Mr.  Denham  told 
Fanny  that  he  was  terribly  hen-pecked.  Kate 
obliged  him  to  make  tea  of  an  evening,  she 
found  it  quite  enough  to  make  breakfast.- — 
Was  it  not  a  shame  ? 

Fanny  told  him  that  she  quite  agreed  with 
Miss  Denham,  —  she  used  to  try  it,  but  it 
hurt  her  hands. 

Mr.  Denham  reminded  her  that  the  Chinese 
ladies  were  taught  making  tea  as  an  accom- 
plishment. This  refinement  had  not  yet  reach- 
ed the  English  ladies,  and  a  great  pity  it  was ; 
not  one  in  fifty  could  make  tea  fit  to  drink. 

Aunt  Parr  said  she  prided  herself  in  mak- 
ing tea ;  she  thought  single  ladies  of  a  certain 
age  always  excelled  in  the  art. 
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"  There  is  a  grand  metaphysical  question 
for  you,  Kate,"  said  her  brother ;  "  Why  is 
it  that  single  ladies  make  better  tea  than 
married  ones  ? '' 

Miss  Denham  disclaimed  metaphysics;  she 
agreed  with  a  remark  of  Landor's,  that  the 
surface  of  the  mind,  like  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  was  all  that  could  repay  you  for  cul- 
tivation ;  it  was  in  vain  to  dig  deeper. 

"  He  did  not  think  of  the  gold  mines  when 
he  wrote  that,"  said  Mr.  Denham  ;  "  meta- 
physics may  have  disinterred  some  of  the 
choicest  mental  qualities." 

Fanny  began  already  to  feel  at  home ;  she 
looked  round  the  room,  and  admired  the  old 
windows  and  the  richly  carved  ceiling ;  she 
wished  to  know  what  room  joined  this  one, 
and  what  room  was  over  it ;  on  which  side 
of  the  house  the  garden  lay  ;  and  if  there  were 
any  turkeys  or  guinea  hens.  Miss  Denham 
promised  to  show  her  the  treasures  of  her 
poultry-yard   early    the   next   morning.      She 
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had  two  silver  pheasants  which  she  was  sure 
Fanny  would  admire,  —  they  had  been  sent 
to  her  from  India  by  her  youngest  brother. 
But  she  should  say  nothing  more  about  them ; 
because  she  was  determined,  and  so  she  knew 
was  aunt  Parr,  that  Fanny  should  go  to  bed 
very  early. 

"  What  will  you  bet  me,  Kate,"  said  Mr. 
Denham,  when  they  were  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  "  that  Mrs.  Barker  does  not  come 
and  pay  us  a  visit  within  five  minutes  of  the 
breakfast  things  being  cleared  away  ?  " 

"  I  never  bet,"  replied  Kate ;  "  but  I  con- 
fess there  is  an  alarming  probability  of  it." 

"This  Mrs,  Barker  has  the  gift  of  second 
sight,''  said  Mr.  Denham  to  Fanny.  "The 
moment  a  visiter  arrives,  this  lady,  by  some 
unknown  means,  hears  of  it,  and  hastens  up 
to  see  us,  and  ascertain  the  quality  of  our 
guests.  This  lady,  you  must  know,  has  three 
daughters ;  a  blessing  that  I  fear  she  does 
not   sufficiently  appreciate,    since    she   is  very 
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anxious  to  diminish  their  number ;  and  this 
gives  wings  to  her  curiosity,  so  that  if  you 
had  happily  been  gentlemen,  she  would  have 
been  here  before  we  were  up  ;  as  it  is,  she 
can  wait  till  we  have  finished  breakfast.**' 

"Now,  are  you  telling  the  truth?"  asked 
Fanny. 

"  Listen,"  replied  Mr.  Denham. 

And  certainly,  as  he  spoke,  a  ring  at  the 
bell  was  heard,  followed  in  due  time  by  a 
vigorous  stamping  and  brushing  of  feet  on 
the  mat. 

"  You  will  not  like  to  be  plagued  with 
morning  visiters  just  yet,"  said  Miss  Denham, 
opening  the  folding  doors ;  "  run  into  the 
library  and  take  Albert  with  you  to  find  you 
some  books  to  amuse  you.  Albert,  go,  and 
be  a  little  civilized." 

Mr.  Denham  thus  admonished,  made  his 
escape  with  Fanny  into  the  library,  just  as 
Mrs.  Barker  was  announced  at  the  opposite 
door. 
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"  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  advise, 
Miss  Carvalho,''  said  he,  "  instead  of  reading 
by  the  fire  this  morning.  We  shall  not  have 
many  such  fine  days  before  Christmas ;  let 
me  order  Kate's  pony  for  you,  and  I  will 
walk  down  with  you  to  the  sea  side,  by  the 
beautiful  road  that  Kate  abused  last  night. 
I  prophesy  there  will  be  a  grand  sea  this 
morning,  and  I  will  show^  you  the  great  cave." 

"A  cave!  oh!  a  cave!"  cried  Fanny, 
springing  from  her  chair  ;  '*  pray  get  the  horse. 
I  will  run  up  stairs  and  dress  in  a  minute." 

Mr.  Denham  was  not  satisfied  without  add- 
ing another  cloak  to  her  dress,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded down  the  winding  path  that  led  from 
the  manor-house  to  the  high  road.  Their  dis- 
course at  first  was,  of  course,  about  the  horse. 
Mr.  Denham  praised  him  to  Fanny  from  head 
to  foot ;  begged  her  to  admire  his  action,  and 
the  form  of  his  shoulder,  protested  that  he 
could  trot  eleven  miles  an  hour,  and  wished 
that  Fanny  were  strong  enough  just  to  try 
his  delicious  canter. 
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Fanny,  who  had  a  very  plain  view  of  the 
horse's  ears,  but  who  saw  not  much  more  of 
his  attractions,  was  very  ready  to  admit  all 
his  good  points  upon  trust. 

"  Now,  Miss  Carvalho,"  said  Mr.  Denham, 
"  you  shall  not  lose  Mrs.  Barker's  agreeable 
conversation,  for  I  can  give  it  you  very  ac- 
curately, as  we  walk  along.'" 

"  But  first  of  all,"  said  Fanny,  "  as  I  heard 
there  were  three  Miss  Barkers,  tell  me  what 
they  are  like." 

"  They  all  squint,  to  begin  with,"  said  Mr. 
Denham  ;  "  but  as  Kate  often  assures  me  that 
they  did  not  make  themselves,  I  suppose  they 
are  not  chargeable  with  their  visual  defects. 
For  the  rest,  they  are  the  very  commonest 
kind  of  women  you  ever  saw;  women  whose 
very  existence  I  should  forget,  only  that  they 
live  in  the  village  hard  by,  and  come  to  see 
us  on  an  average  once  a  week." 

"  I  shall  find  many  distinguishing  traits 
about  them,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  I  don't  think  you 
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men    ever    perceive    accurately    the    finishing 
touches  of  the  female  character." 

"  Do  we  not  ?  look  at  Shakspeare :  who 
ever  read  like  him  the  fine  distinctions  that 
exist  between  women  of  different  tempera- 
ments/' 

"  Shakspeare !  oh  !  you  wish  to  over- 
whelm me  with  his  giant  name  ;  he  is  a  super- 
human exception  to  every  rule.  Take  the 
present  period,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
women  who  figure  in  fiction,  you  will  find 
mere  pretty  abstractions,  even  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott." 

"  Oh  !  I  grant  you  that  at  once.  His  Rebecca 
even  is  wanting,  in  my  opinion,  in  those  minute 
individual  touches  which  set  apart  a  being 
from  others  of  the  same  tone  of  character. 
There  may  be  very  few  women  so  supe- 
rior as  Rebecca ;  but  those  few  would  think, 
speak,  and  act  as  he  describes  her  to  do :  not 
setting  her  apart  by  those  imperceptible  strokes 
which    Shakspeare    gives,    and    which     make 
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you  feel   the  portraiture   of  the    character  so 
strongly." 

'*  Well,    now,"  said  Fanny,  "  tell  me  what 
they  are  talking  about  at  home." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Barker  comes  in  with  a  pecu- 
liar courtesy,   which  I  should  find  it  difficult 
to  imitate.     I  don't  quite  understand  the  me- 
chanism  of  a  courtesy.     '  Good  morning,  my 
dear  Miss  Denham,'  says    she,    '  Good    morn- 
ing, madam ;'    looking  wistfully  at  Miss  Parr. 
Of  course  being  a  morning  visit  Kate  does  not 
introduce.     Mrs.  Barker  sits  down  and  takes 
off  her  boa,  which  is  a  bad  sign,  and  predicts 
a  long  sitting.     'How  is   Mr.  Denham.?'  she 
continues,   for  you  must  know   she  keeps  her 
eye  on  me  as  a  sort  of  pis  aller,  in  case  her 
girls  should  not  settle  otherwise. — By  the  by. 
Miss  Carvalho,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  laugh- 
ing Fanny,    "  what  an    expressive  word   that 
settle  is !     I  may    speak    confidently    to   you, 
because  I  can  see  that  you  and  Kate  are  ex- 
ceptions   to    the    general    rule,    but    you    may 
VOL.  II.  •  E 
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remark  that  young  ladies  do  settle  to  nothing 
until  they  are  married.  They  have  no  en- 
grossing pursuits,  no  employments  ;  they  loiter 
about  wretchedly,  until  the  happy  event  comes, 
that  in  their  own  emphatic  language  settles 
them  for  life." 

"  You  are  very  right,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  so 
go  on  with  Mrs.  Barker." 

"  Well,  —  then  she  asks  Miss  Parr  if  she 
admires  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and  Miss 
Parr  naturally  says  that  she  has  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging:  and  then  Mrs. 
Barker  remarks  that  it  is  a  fine  day ;  and  begs 
in  the  same  breath,  to  know  how  they  like 
the  last  sleeve  from  Paris  ;  then,  hopes  that 
Miss  Parr  is  not  much  fatigued  with  her  jour- 
ney, to  learn  if  possible  where  she  came  from  ; 
wishes  to  know  if  she  intends  making  any  stay 
in  these  parts,  and  then  winds  up  by  asking 
us  all  to  drink  tea  with  her  on  Monday  next." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Fanny:  "but 
I  cannot  go." 
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"  By  no  means,"  replied  Mr.  Denham,  "  un- 
less you  like  it." 

«  But  I  forget,"  said  Fanny,  "  that  I  am 
riding,  and  you  walking;  shall  I  not  tire  you 
out?" 

"  Not  if  it  were  twice  as  far,"  said  Mr.  Den- 
ham ;  "  I  am  used  to  this  rocky  country. 
Now,  do  you  not  admire  my  road  ?" 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
steep  shingly  lane,  its  rocky  banks  overhung 
with  tangled  trees. 

Fanny  admired  it  then,  but  she  would  be 
much  more  delighted  with  it  in  summer  time. 
Mr.  Denham  told  her  that  the  earliest  prim- 
roses might  be  found  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  and  that  both  in  spring  and  autumn 
the  violets  blew  earlier  here  than  anywhere 
else. 

As  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  the 
sea  was  before  them,  dashing  against  the 
fragments  of  rock  with  which  the  shore  was 
strewn. 

E    2 
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The  sun  was  glittering  on  the  spray,  and 
nothing  broke  the  stillness  but  the  splash  of 
the  waves,  and  the  sea-mews  that  now  and 
then  flapped  their  wings  into  the  water.  The 
shore  was  high  on  each  side  of  them,  but  an 
abrupt  break  in  the  cliff  gave  an  easy  passage 
down  to  the  beach. 

"  Are  you  learned  enough  to  read  ^schy- 
lus  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Denham. 

"  Only  in  a  translation,"  said  Fanny.  "  Were 
you  thinking  of  the  lines  in  the  Prometheus  ? 

*  And  thou,  laughter  large, 
With  countless  dimples  of  the  salt  sea  waves.'  *' 

''Yes.  Is  not  that  a  beautiful  passage.?" 
an  union  of  two  such  delightful  ideas,  —  one 
addressed  to  the  ear,  the  other  to  the  eye. 
The  little  waves  compared  to  smiles  is  de- 
lightful —  their  radiant  brightness,  their  quick 
coming  and  going — but  the  sou?id  of  laughter — 
the  large,  lapping  noise  of  the  waves  is  so 
immeasurably  grand,  you  can  suppose  it  the 
laughter  of  the  sea  gods. 
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"  Do  not  let  us  go  to  the  cave  to-day,"  said 
Fanny ;  "  I  had  rather  get  off  the  pony  and 
explore  that  ridge  of  high  rocks  which  the 
sea  has  left.  I  dare  say  that  there  are  some 
shells  to  be  found  in  the  crevices." 

Mr.  Denham  was  afraid  she  would  get  wet, 
and  if  she  caught  cold,  he  knew  Miss  Parr 
would  never  forgive  him. 

"  You  live  by  the  sea-side,"  cried  Fanny 
springing  oif  her  horse,  "  and  not  know  that 
salt  water  never  gives  cold  ! " 

"  I  know  it  never  does  me  any  harm,"  said 
Mr.  Denham  ;  "  but  how  could  I  answer  for 
you?" 

"  Now,  is  not  this  charming  ?"  said  Fanny, 
as  they  stood  beneath  a  shelving  rock  fringed 
with  wet  green  sea  weeds,  which  drooped 
over  their  heads :  "  do  you  like  the  fresh 
smell  of  the  weeds  ?  Oh  !  I  wish  I  was  a  mer- 
maid!" 

"  Do  you  know  the  mermaid's  song  in 
Oberon.^"  asked  Mr.  Denham. 
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"  This,*'  asked  Fanny,  beginning  to  sing, — 

"  ^  Oh  !  'tis  pleasant  to  float  on  the  sea, 

When  the  wearied  waves  in  a  deep  sleep  be.' " 

"  Yes,  that  exquisite  music  would  make  any 
one  long  to  be  a  mermaid,"  said  Mr.  Denham. 

"  The  finest  part  of  that  song  is  the  accom- 
paniment," said  Fanny ;  "  it  exactly  imitates 
the  booming  sound  of  the  waves,  and  their 
very  pace,  their  stumble,  I  would  say,  if  it 
was  not  so  bad  a  word.  Now  I  am  going  to 
turn  concholoeist.     What  shell  is  this?" 

o 

"  A  buccinum  —  a  spiral  one :  Kate  can 
tell  you  the  particulars.  How  beautifully  the 
edges  are  stained  with  violet !" 

*'  Here  is  another  like  silver,  with  a  rosy 
light  all  over  it,"  said  Fanny. 

"  That  must  be  a  trochus  of  some  kind  — 
but  don't  put  your  fingers  into  that  cleft  — 
there  is  a  little  yellow  crab  on  the  look  out, 
who  would  make  no  ceremony  of  pinching 
them  to  pieces." 

Fanny   was   very  cautious   of  trusting  her 
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fingers  in  its  reach,  but  she  became  very  anxi- 
ous to  take  the  crab  home  with  her.  She 
found  out,  what  would  certainly  have  escaped 
any  one  else,  that  the  crab  was  very  pretty, 
and  she  wished  to  see  it  walk  sideways. 

Mr.  Denham  struck  it  out  of  the  cleft  with 
his  stick,  and  threw  it  upon  the  sand.  Fanny 
watched  it  for  some  time  with  infinite  amuse- 
ment. 

"Well,  shall  we  take  it  home?"  said  Mr. 
Denham  at  last. 

"  Why  no,"  replied  Fanny.  "  After  all,  it 
would  be  very  cruel,  and  I  should  not  care  for 
it  long;  besides,  I  should  be  very  likely  to  for- 
get and  let  him  pinch  my  fingers ;  besides, 
aunt  Parr  would  be  shocked,  and  Miss  Den- 
ham would  laugh  at  me." 

"  Kate  could  not  well  laugh  at  you,"  said 
Mr.  Denham,  helping  Fanny  to  mount ;  "  for 
she  has,  or  had,  a  perfect  mania  for  animals 
and  reptiles  of  all  kinds." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  glad  of  that :  what  sort  of  crea- 
tures is  she  fond  of?" 
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"  Why,  '  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing 
long,'  '"*  replied  Mr.  Denham.  "  I  remember 
when  we  were  children  we  kept  a  family  of 
little  frogs  in  a  box  full  of  grass,  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  frightened  the  servant  into  a  fit  of 
hysterics,  when  she  happened  to  open  the  box 
in  the  dark,  and  a  cold  frog  sprang  out  upon 
her." 

"  And  cause  enough  she  had.  What  naughty 
children  you  must  have  been  !" 

*'  Then  Kate  patronised  a  nest  of  young 
mice,  and  then  a  collection  of  stag  beetles. 
Then,  I  remember,  we  set  on  foot  a  scheme  for 
harnessing  cockchafers  to  toy-carts ;  but  that 
was  abandoned,  because  one  evening  the  cock- 
chafers broke  loose,  and  flew  all  about  Kate's 
bedroom." 

"  O  how  horrid  ! "  cried  Fanny.  "  I  do  so 
detest  cockchafers." 

"  Then  a  passion  for  young  birds  seized  us 
both.  We  went  very  near  to  bring  up  a  nest 
of  sparrows,  but  they  all  died  one  cool  May 
morning." 
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"  Of  course,'"*  said  Fanny,  "  all  young  birds 
die.  I  have  often  tried  to  bring  up  birds  my- 
self;  but  I  fed  some  too  much,  and  some  too 
little,  and  some  I  used  to  forget  all  about.  It 
is  really  frightful  to  think  what  barbarians 
children  are." 

"  Are  they  not  ?  Some  little  cousins  of  ours 
come  to  see  us  occasionally,  and  I  assure  you 
they  require  watching  from  morning  to  night, 
to  keep  them  from  committing  murder." 

''  Oh !  will  they  come  soon  again  ?"  cried 
Fanny.     "  I  am  so  fond  of  children." 

"  I  will  send  an  express  for  them,  if  it 
would  give  you  any  pleasure  to  see  them,"  said 
Mr.  Denham  ;  "  but  is  it  possible  that  you  like 
children.?" 

"  To  be  sure!  little  darlings  —  why  not.?" 
"  1  must  confess  that  I  think  it  a  mere  in- 
fatuation to  be  fond  of  children,"  said  Mr.  Den- 
ham. "  What  is  a  child  but  a  compendium  of 
selfishness  and  wilfulness,  and  mischief  and 
falsehood  —  a  living  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
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of  original  sin  —  a  noisy,  troublesome,  igno- 
rant   " 

"Oh!  you  shall  stop!''  cried  Fanny:  "I 
am  sure,  if  you  talk  so,  you  can  only  have  seen 
badly  trained  children." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you.  The  little  Berring- 
tons,  the  creatures  I  am  going  to  send  for,  are 
very  well  brought  up.  The  effect  of  good 
training  is  to  subdue  these  bad  propensities  in 
children ;  they  all  exist  in  the  first  instance." 

"  One  thing  you  must  allow,"  said  Fanny, 
"  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  beautiful,  as  a 
beautiful  child.  Birds,  flowers,  even  little 
kittens,  are  not  half  so  exquisite ;  and  their 
pure  loveliness  makes  the  beauty  of  grown 
people  appear,  by  contrast,  as  coarse  as  if  they 
were  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glass." 

"  I  do  allow,"  he  replied,  "  that  a  child's 
eye  is  very  beautiful — its  transparent  depths 
look  as  if  they  had  never  mirrored  anything 
less  glorious  than  the  stars  of  heaven." 

"  I  long  to  see  these  cousins  of  yours,"  said 
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Fanny,  "  that  I  may  observe  them  philosophi- 
cally, and  so  destroy  all  the  poetry  and  beauty 
that  I  associate  with  children;  which  process 
seems  to  be  the  peculiar  province  of  modern 
philosophy."" 

They  had  reached  the  house  by  this  time. 
Miss  Denham  and  aunt  Parr  scolded  them 
both  for  staying  out  so  long ;  that  is  to  say, 
Miss  Denham  undertook  her  brother,  and  aunt 
Parr  remonstrated  with  Fanny. 

Mr.  Denham's  penitence  showed  itself  in  an 
anxious  inquiry  after  luncheon,  while  Miss 
Denham  sentenced  Fanny  to  the  sofa  until 
dinner-time,  and  brought  her  some  sandwiches 
and  wine  and  water. 

Mr.  Denham,  moreover,  vowed  that  the 
ramble  had  done  Fanny  more  good  than  all 
the  physicians,  and  appealed  to  aunt  Parr  and 
to  her  improved  looks  in  proof  of  his  skill ; 
nay,  so  anxious  was  he  that  every  one  should 
see  the  bright  tinge  which  the  sea  breeze  had 
left  on  her  cheek,  that  he  rummaged  his  sister's 
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work-box,  and  brought  from  it  a  little  pocket- 
glass,  in  which  she  might  view  herself. 

Just  as  they  were  going  up  to  dress,  Miss 
Denham  said,  carelessly,  "  Oh,  by  the  by, 
Albert,  Mrs.  Barker  asked  us  to  drink  tea  with 
her  on  Monday ;  are  you  engaged  ?" 

"  Now,  will  you  not  trust  me  next  time. 
Miss  Carvalho?"  said  Mr.  Denham.  "  I  knew 
it  would  be  so.     What  was  your  answer  ?" 

"  Miss  Parr  and  I  have  accepted,  in  case 
Fanny  should  feel  herself  equal  to  it.  We 
shall  not  stay  late,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  think  now,  I  shall  be  able  to  go,  if 
there  is  no  party,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Oh!  no  party — not  a  creature  except  them- 
selves ;  as  Mrs.  Barker  says,  when  she  wishes  to 
be  very  tempting."  So  they  all  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation,  and  Miss  Denham  des- 
patched a  note  to  that  effect  to  the  hospitable 
Mrs.  Barker. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I  tell  you  as  a  friend,  and  tell  you  plainly, 
Her  goodness  does  disdain  comparison, 
And,  but  herself,  admits  no  parallel. 

Massinger. 

In  the  evening,  as  the  ladies  were  sitting 
round  the  fire  before  tea,  Mr.  Denham  came  in 
with  two  small  volumes  in  his  hand,  and  sat 
down  by  Fanny. 

"  Do  you  know  this  work,  Miss  Carvalho  ?  '^ 
said  he. 

Fanny  held  the  title-page  down  to  the  fire, 
and  read,  "  Characteristics  of  Women." 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  "  I  have  them  almost 
by  heart ;  Mr.  Mapleton  sent  them  down  to  me 
as  soon  as  they  came  out." 
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The  young  ladies  each  took  a  volume  from 
Mr.  Denham,  and  began  to  read  to  themselves 
by  the  fire-light,  until  warned  by  aunt  Parr 
that  such  a  practice  would  be  sure  to  spoil  their 
eyes. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Mr.  Denham, 
"  the  parallel  which  Mrs.  Jameson  draws  be- 
tween Camiola  and  Portia?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kate  ;  "  comparisons  have 
always  been  pronounced  odious,  since  honest 
Dogberry's  time,  and  that  one  is  to  me  a  new 
confirmation  of  his  sage  remark  ;  but  as  we  can- 
not read  by  this  light,  let  us  hear  your  objec- 
tions at  length." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  her  brother,  "  the 
parallel  seems  to  me  wholly  inapplicable  from 
the  difference  of  their  dispositions,  and  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  placed.  I  do 
not,  to  begin  with,  consider  the  character  of  the 
two  heiresses  constructed  exactly  on  the  same 
principles —  '  as  great  intellectual  power,  mag- 
nanimity of  temper,  and  feminine  tenderness.' 
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All  the  three  qualities  centre  in  Portia,  I  allow, 
but  feminine  tenderness  was  precisely  what  Ca- 
miola  wanted  —  her  tenderness  might  have  been 
that  of  a  man  —  and  the  absence  of  any  one 
quality,  by  altering  the  balance  of  the  others, 
produces  a  total  change  in  the  component  parts 
of  a  character." 

"  Spoken  like  a  chemist,'*  said  Miss  Denham  ; 
*•  pray  go  on  to  prove  your  assertion." 

"  Camiola,""  continued  Mr.  Denham,  "  loved 

Bertoldo  sincerely,  but  it  was  hardly  a  woman's 

blind  devotion  ;   she  resolves  to  renounce  him 

upon  a  highly  wrought  principle  of  rectitude, 

combined    with    a   sense  of  the  unwiseness  of 

joining  the  fate  of  two  persons  in  a  different 

sphere  of  life. 

*  True  love  should  walk 
On  even  feet  —  in  us  it  does  not,  sir.' 

All  which  was  very  reasonable  and  proper, 
but  reason  seldom  forms  part  of  a  woman's 
thoughts  when  her  affections  are  concerned.  If 
Portia  had  reasoned   as  calmly,    I   think    she 
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would  hardly   have  married    that    spendthrift 
Bassanio." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Denham,  "  a  man  who 
sought  her  principally  for  her  money  —  first, 
her  ducats,  and  then  her  beauty  —  a  promising 

match  ! 

'  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 
And  she  is  fair.'  " 

"  How  frequently  the  men  in  Shakspeare 
avow  their  preference  for  wealth,"  said  Fanny. 
''  Petruchio  for  instance. 

*  I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua : 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua.' 

And  Benedict  declares  — 

'  Rich  she  must  be,  that 's  certain.' " 
"  But  regarding  Camiola,"  said  Miss  Den- 
ham, "  if  feminine  means  unreasonable,  childish, 
or  feeble,  then  she  was  not  feminine — she  had 
too  much  intellect  to  be  so  ;  but  if  the  noblest 
self-denial  be  a  more  frequent  characteristic  of 
the  female  character,  as  I  think  it  is,  then  I 
will  uphold   Camiola    for   the    most   thorough 
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woman  that  ever  breathed.     It  was  for  Bertoldo 

that  she  reasoned  —  for  him  she  opposed  their 

union  —  with  an  untrembling  hand  she  set  the 

seal  to  her  own  destiny   rather  than  suffer  the 

man  she  loved  to  break  through  the  strong  bar 

of  religion  for  her  sake. 

*  A  dispensation,  lady, 

Will  easily  absolve  me. 

Cam.  Oh  !  take  heed,  sir  ! 

When  what  is  vow'd  to  Heaven  is  dispensed  with 
To  serve  our  ends  on  earth,  a  curse  must  follow, 
And  not  a  blessing. 

Is  there  no  hope  left  for  me  ?' 
Bertoldo  asks,  a  little  farther  on  — 
*  Nor  to  myself — ' 
she  replies,    with   a   touching  firmness,  which 
shows    with   what    pain    she   adhered    to   her 
resolve." 

"  Mrs.  Jameson  blames  her  for  the  written 
promise  that  she  exacts  from  Bertoldo  before 
she  liberates  him,"  said  Mr.  Denham,  and  ex- 
claims, '  How  could  a  magnanimous  woman 
love  a  man  whose  falsehood  she  believes  but 
possible  ? '     But  did  not  Helena  love  Bertrand 
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when  she  knew  him  to  be  '  all  one  lie  ?'  Did 
not  Mariana  beg  the  life  of  Angelo,  her  per- 
jured husband  ?  And  there  might  be  two  rea- 
sons for  Camiola's  demanding  the  bond.  One, 
which  influenced  the  real  Camiola,  lest  her 
generosity  should  expose  her  to  evil  comments 
—  the  other,  that  she  had  no  cause  to  believe 
Bertoldo  still  faithful.  She  had  given  him 
such  an  unqualified  dismissal,  that  the  tumult 
of  the  war  in  which  he  had  engaged,  together 
with  his  subsequent  distressing  captivity,  might 
have  conspired  to  aid  his  own  declared  in- 
tention,— 

'  Farewell,  then,  fairest  cruel!  all  thoughts  in  me 
Of  women  perish,'  &c. 

and  efface  her  entirely  from  his  remembrance." 
"  But  I  think,"   said  Miss  Denham,  "  that 

she  did  not  require  the  written  contract  before 

she  set  Bertoldo  free  —  it  is  evident  that  Adur- 

ni  had  paid  his  ransom  first." 

«'  Then,"  said  Albert,  "  Mrs.  Jameson  accuses 

Camiola  of  a  spirit  of  calculation  which  savours 
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a  little  of  the  counting-house  ;  but  she  allows 
that  the  distinction  may  be  proper  and  charac- 
teristic in  a  merchant's  daughter.  Not  having 
access  to  an  original  Massinger,  I  cannot  de- 
cidedly contradict  this  statement,  but  in  the 
corrected  edition,  Bertoldo  calls  her  — 


An  heir 


Sprung  from  a  noble  family  ;' 
which  is  the  last  thing  a  Sicilian  prince  of  that 
age  would  have  said  to  a  merchant's  daughter. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  is  illustrated 
by  Mrs.  Jameson  by  the  very  different  manner 
in  which  they  give  up  the  money  to  their  lovers. 
The  very  different  situation  of  the  heiresses  at 
the  time  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  their  manner,  without  supposing  one  to 
possess  more  generous  feeling  than  the  other. 
Think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  situation  of  Portia 
at  the  moment  she  makes  the  sacrifice.  Raised 
in  an  instant  from  an  agony  of  doubt,  to  the 
triumphant  certainty  of  possessing  all  her  fond- 
est  wishes  —  what  was  fortune  to  her  .''     She 
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had  just  beautifully  yielded  up  everything 
into  the  hands  of  Bassanio,  and  finding  him  dis- 
tressed for  three  thousand  ducats  —  a  trifle 
compared  to  her  vast  possessions  (I  think  the 
words  '  no  more'  bear  that  construction),  she 
entreats  him  to  make  use  of  his  own,  and 
cancel  the  dreadful  bond  at  treble  its  amount. 
But  poor  Camiola,  alone,  unprotected,  wretch- 
ed, doubtful  even  of  her  right  to  interfere 
in  behalf  of  her  lover,  nay,  certain  that  in 
so  doing,  she  exposes  herself  to  the  king's 
resentment, — she  also  thinks  the  ransom  — 

*  A  petty  sum, 
The  price  weigh'd  with  the  purchase  — 
To  the  king,  ^tis  nothing  ! ' 

bat  it  is  two  parts  of  her  estate.  Her  grief  is 
not  of  that  overwhelming  nature  to  make  her 
blind  to  the  great  sacrifice  she  intends — Por- 
tia's joy  is :  not  that  we  have  any  reason  to 
suppose  the  sum  she  offers  bears  any  such  pro- 
portion to  her  whole  fortune." 

"  I   think,"  said   Miss  Denham,    "  that  the 
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only  possible  fault  in  Camiola*s  conduct  with  re- 
gard to  the  ransom,  was  her  employing  Adurni 
to  carry  it.  She  knew  he  loved  her,  and  it 
was  not  womanly  to  work  on  his  feelings,  in 
order  to  effect  her  own  purpose.  The  want 
of  delicacy  is  never  more  perceptible  than 
here.  But  in  her  excuse  it  must  be  said  that 
she  could  not  carry  the  ransom  herself,  nor 
could  she  expect  that  any  one  but  Adurni 
would  for  her  sake  brave  the  indignation  of 
the  king ;  it  being  prohibited  for  any  one  to 
redeem  Bertoldo  from  captivity.  She  must 
engage  Adurni's  services  in  his  behalf,  or  her 
lover  must  linger  out  his  life  in  a  Siennese 
dungeon." 

**  Is  this  true?''  said  Fanny,  who  had  been 
looking  over  the  remarks  while  they  were  talk- 
ing. "  The  idiot  Sylli,  who  follows  Camiola, 
like  one  of  the  deformed  dwarfs  of  old  time, 
is  an  intolerable  violation  of  taste  and  pro- 
priety, and  it  sensibly  lowers  our  impression 
of  the  principal  character." 
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"  I  think  not,"  said  Miss  Denham,  "  for 
first,  '  the  idiot  SyUi  ^  is  very  much  such  a 
gentleman  as  one  sees  in  these  modern  times, 
dangling  after  any  woman  they  think  worth 
the  trouble,  confident  of  being  accepted  as  soon 
as  they  can  exert  themselves  to  make  their 
offer ;  impertinent,  —  interfering,  abominably 
vain — and  very  well  dressed.  That  such  a 
man  could  hope  to  win  Camiola,  was  indeed 
very  like  an  idiot ;  but  that  such  a  man  might 
hope  to  win  almost  any  girl  he  liked,  in  these 
days,  would  be  a  very  reasonable  idea,  for  the 
thing  was  rich.  And,  secondly,  how  his  prox- 
imity could  lower  the  principal  character  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  If  you  hang  a  Rubens 
by  a  Westall,  the  latter  will  indeed  '  pale  his 
ineffectual  fire  ;'  —  but  if  the  same  thing  occurs 
with  character,  would  not  Camiola  lower  Sylli, 
not  Sylli,  Camiola  ?  Does  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek  injure  the  effect  of  Viola  ?  is  Desde- 
mona  degraded  by  the  courtship  of  Roderigo  ? 
or  do  we  think  the  worse  of  Imogen  because 
the  fool  Cloten  annoys  her  with  his  love  ?  " 
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"  Ay,"  said  Mr.  Denham,  "  it  reminds  one  of 
the  old  proverb  ;  one  man  may  steal  a  horse,  &c. 
Shakspeare  may  paint  fools  of  every  degree, 
and  do  what  he  pleases  with  them  ;  but  poor 
Massinger  has  no  such  privilege.  Campbell 
says  the  same  thing  on  occasion  of  the  Maid 
of  Honour  being  played  by  Mrs.  Siddons. 
After  abusing  Sylli,  he  says  in  allusions  to  the 
fools  of  that  time,  '  Shakspeare  alone  could  dip 
their  motley  coats  in  the  rainbow  hues  of  im- 
mortality.' " 

*'  A  most  poetical  thought,"  said  Miss  Den- 
ham ;  "  but  one  that  goes  near  to  remind  me 
of  Waller's  apt  reply  to  Charles  the  Second. 
'  Sire,  we  poets  deal  better  with  fiction  than 
with  truth.'  I  still  think  that  there  are  some 
capital  fools  in  Massinger.  Besides,  on  my 
word,  they  treat  Sylli  with  marked  disrespect : 
even  in  his  ridiculous  catalogue  of  his  own 
perfections,  I  have  seen  him  excelled  by  some 
modern  gentlemen,  always  covering  their  earn- 
est with  an  appearance  of  jest,  who  are  neither 
called  fools  nor  idiots  for  their  pains." 
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"  Lastly,"  said  Mr.  Denham,  "  '  thus  bad 
begins,  but  worse  remains  behind/  Mrs. 
Jameson  says,  '  the  charm  of  the  poetic  co- 
louring is  wholly  wanting  in  Camiola,  so 
that  when  she  is  placed  in  contrast  with 
the  glowing  eloquence,  the  luxuriant  grace, 
the  buoyant  spirit  of  Portia,  the  effect  is 
somewhat  that  of  coldness  and  formality/ 
Oh  !  Camiola,  bright,  beautiful,  young 
Sicilian  !  Fulgentio  hath  not  been  your 
only  traducer.  Her  coldness,  if  so  it  can 
be  called,  is  the  coldness  of  a  young, 
ardent,  loving  heart,  shutting  itself  against 
the  world  which  had  used  it  so  hardly, 
opposing  her  stern  determination  to  the 
base  ingratitude  which  had  been  the  only 
return  to  her  fond  devotion  ;  it  is  the  reac- 
tion of  the  deep,  wild,  confiding  tenderness 
which  had  been  so  rudely  broken  from  her 
breast ;  it  is  the  bewilderment  consequent  to  a 
terrible  blow,  which  has  shattered  her  peace, 
her  hope,   her  best  and  kindest  feelings; — it 
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is  her  natural  shrinking  when  the  veil  is  torn 
from  her  eyes,  and  her  lover's  amazing  false- 
hood suddenly  brought  before  her  dazzled 
sight ;  it  is  the  dreadful  calmness  that  gathers 
over  the  agony  of  the  soul.  Such  is  the  cold- 
ness with  which  Camiola  is  reproached.  Such 
calmness  as  enables  her  to  disarm  with  resist- 
less eloquence  the  prejudices  of  her  rival,  and 
the  court ;  to  establish  her  claim  to  the  hand 
of  Bertoldo,  undaunted  by  the  indifference  or 
the  contempt  of  her  hearers,  —  and  having  won 
his  hand  and  heart  back  again,  to  renounce 
her  claim,  in  those  most  delicate  and  touching 

lines :  — 

*  Yet  excuse  me 
If  I  deny  myself  a  blessing,  that 
By  the  favour  of  the  duchess,  seconded 
With  your  submission,  is  offered  to  me ; 
Let  not  the  reason  I  allege  for't  grieve  you: 
You  have  been  false  once.^ 

That  coldness  leaves   her  judgment  clear  and 

free   to    dispose   of  her   fortune   in    the    most 

affecting    bequest   ever   made,    to    obtain    the 

king's  forgiveness  for  her  bitterest  foe,  to  ad- 
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vise  and  pardon  her  fallen  lover,  and  having 
been  startled  for  an  instant  from  her  self-pos- 
session by  Aurelia's  scorn,  to  recal  and  excuse 
her  biting  words,  and  steadily  to  resume  the 
train  of  her  former  argument. 

"  I  cannot  even  now  dismiss  her,"  continued 
Mr.  Denham,  "  without  alluding  to  her  pure 
and  poetic  loyalty.  Highly  imaginative  the 
feeling  must  have  been,  that  ever  caused  her 
to  feel  that  devotion  and  respect  for  Roberto 
which  belong  in  the  abstract  to  the  kingly 
office.  She  refuses  to  believe  that  her  monarch 
can  do  her  any  wrong,  though  Fulgentio  backs 
his  suit  with  the  king's  signet.  She  is  scarcely 
able  to  credit  his  ungenerous  treatment  of  his 
brother ;  and  though  her  heart  is  bursting  with 
indignation,  when  she  becomes  convinced  of  his 
cruelty,  she  stifles  every  expression  of  anger 
against  her  sovereign : 

*  Yet  I  will  not  curse  him  : 
He  is  my  king.' 

She   convinces   him   by   her   eloquence,  —  she 
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appeals  fearlessly  to  his  justice  for  protection, 
and  obtains  it  by  the  very  courage  of  her  de- 
mand, and  she  wins  from  his  lips  and  from 
our  hearts,  her  proud  appellation  of  the  Maid 
of  Honour." 

Mr.  Denham  had  hardly  done  speaking  when 
a  very  great  noise  was  heard  at  the  hall  door^ 
together  with  the  trampling  of  horses  and 
barking  of  dogs. 

"  That  must  be  Mortimer,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Miss  Denham  ;  "  no  one  else  could  make  so 
much  noise.  My  cousin  Mortimer  Denham," 
said  she,  addressing  Fanny. 

Her  surmise  proved  correct,  for  in  another 
moment  the  drawing-room  doors  flew  open, 
and  in  rushed  the  gentleman  in  question  buried 
beneath  a  heap  of  coats  and  cloaks,  and  follow- 
ed by  three  or  four  large  dogs. 

"Kate,  my  fair  cousin,  how  are  you.'^"  he 
exclaimed.  "  I  kiss  your  hands  (suiting  the 
action  to  the  word).  Albert,  my  dear  fellow, 
I  am  come  to  help  you  to  find  the  elixir  vitae, 
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or  whatever  other  treasure  you  may  have  set 
your  mind  on ;  at  least  I  am  come  to  winter 
with  you."" 

'*  To  be  sure  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Denham, 
"  and  by  way  of  inducement,  I  can  promise 
you  capital  shooting  this  year,  for  a  wonder." 

"  Now,"  said  Miss  Denham,  after  she  had 
introduced  her  cousin  to  her  two  friends,  "  will 
you  have  dinner  in  ten  minutes,  for  I  cannot 
promise  it  sooner,  or  tea  directly  with  us.'^'" 

"  Oh  !  tea  to  be  sure  —  I  never  dine  after  a 
journey — nothing  like  tea  administered  by 
your  fair  hands,  belle  cousine.^* 

"  Shall  I  ever  hear  the  last  of  my  fair  hands  .?" 
said  Kate ;  "  and  do  you  ever  mean  to  take  off 
all  those  cloaks,  that  make  you  look  like  a 
second  '  man  mountain  .?'  " 

"  This  instant,""  said  Mortimer,  giving  to  the 
astonished  servant  one  coat  after  another,  until 
he  had  reduced  himself  to  a  very  reasonable 
size.  "  That 's  the  way  to  keep  yourself  warm 
on  the  top  of  a  mail-coach." 
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"  And  what  is  the  news  in  town,  Mortimer  P"' 
said  Miss  Denham  as  they  sat  down  to  tea. 

"  Town  ?  I  have  no  news  that  is  not  a  month 
old.  I  am  straight  from  the  Hebrides,  driven 
downwards  by  the  frost  and  snow.  You  don't 
know  what  cold  weather  means,  here  in  Devon- 
shire." 

"  What !  have  you  been  seal-hunting?"  said 
Mr.  Denham. 

"  Yes,  hard  at  it  for  the  last  month.'" 

"  I  pray  you,"  said  Miss  Denham,  looking 
archly  at  her  cousin,  "  '  I  pray  you  how  many 
hath  he  killed  and  eaten  in  these  wars,  or 
rather,  how  many  Tiath  he  killed  ?  for,  indeed, 
I  promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing.'  " 

"  Very  well,  lady  Beatrice  V  said  her  cousin. 
"  But  Kate,  just  look  at  this  dog's  head :  did 
you  ever  see  anything  so  splendid  in  your 
life  ?  Now  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of  you  : 
do  paint  it  for  me  —  a  real  Newfoundland  — 
thoroughbred !"  said  Mortimer,  opening  the 
dog's  wet  disagreeable  mouth  with  his  fingers. 
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to  show  that  it  was  of  the  genuine  blackness. 
'•  You  don't  know,"  he  continued,  "  how  I 
shall  value  it — for  I  always  maintain  that 
Landseer  may  be  first  in  oils,  but  in  water- 
colours,  you — " 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,"  said  Miss  Denham ;  "  no  cere- 
mony between  relations.  I  know  very  well  that 
I  am,  in  drawing,  like  many  other  amateurs, 
nothing  better  than  a  very  good  failure.  But 
I  will  do  what  I  can  with  your  dog,  for  he  is 
really  a  very  handsome  fellow." 

"  As  handsome  as  his  master,"  said  Morti- 
mer, laughing,  "  as  a  young  lady  said  to  me 
the  other  day." 

"  Young  lady  !  young  barmaid,  you  mean."** 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  her  cousin  ;  "  a  most  un- 
equivocal lady,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  I  do  think  the  world  is  going  on  at 
a  strange  rate,"  said  Miss  Denham ;  "  when  I 
was  young,  I  would  not  have  said  such  a  thing 
to  the  Apollo  Belvidere  !" 

Fanny  was  induced  by  these  remarks  to  look 
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particularly  at  Mr.  Mortimer  Denbam,  and 
she  could  not  but  admit  that  he  was  very  hand- 
some. His  features  were  fine  —  he  had  blue 
eyes,  and  a  fair  complexion,  with  a  profusion 
of  light-brown  hair  —  but,  as  Kate  once  told 
him,  never  was  beauty  so  wasted  —  he  had  no 
romance,  no  intellect,  no  thought  about  him. 
He  was  extremely  good-natured,  and  an  inve- 
terate gossip  —  never,  I  speak  it  advisedly, 
never,  out  of  petticoats,  was  there  such  a  chat- 
terer as  Mr.  Mortimer  Denham. 

He  asked  after  his  uncle  and  aunt  Berrington. 

They  were  very  well.  Mr.  Denham  had  seen 
them  a  few  days  ago. 

"  And  Grace  Berrington,  how  does  she  get 
on? — a  little  demure  sanctified  sinner — how  I 
do  love  to  torment  that  child !  Do  you  remem- 
ber when  she  broke  your  plaster  bust  of  Gbthe  ? 
how  she  took  all  the  pieces  into  her  room,  and 
spent  two  whole  days  in  trying  to  stick  them 
together  before  she  would  own  to  the  fact.*^ 

«  Yes,"  said  Albert,  "  you  detected  her,  if  I 
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remember,  and  from  that  time  she  always  says 
she  hates  cousin  Mortimer." 

"  Now  Kate,"  said  Mortimer,  "  tea  is  overj 
do  get  up  and  sing  me  Al  dolce  guidami — I 
love  that  song  —  the  very  last  time  I  heard 
Grisi  (let  me  see),  was  in  Anna  Bolena  —  she 
sang  that  song  wonderfully — in  the  ascending 
passage,  the  notes  fell  out  like  a  shower  of 
rose  leaves." 

"  What  a  comparison  !"  said  Kate,  rising  to 
go  to  the  piano,  "  and  what  delightful  encou- 
ragement, my  dear  Fanny,  to  be  told  how  Grisi 
sang  the  song !  People  are  so  fond  of  asking 
you  for  any  popular  ballad,  and  then  inform- 
ing you  that  '  Madame  Vestris  sang  it  so 
charmingly  the  other  night,'  by  way  of  hinting 
the  contrast  between  your  performance  and 
hers." 

Mr.  Denham  was  showing  Fanny  and  Miss 
Parr  a  set  of  prints  from  Don  Quixote,  after 
Copley.  Mortimer  was  standing  by  Miss  Den- 
ham talking  to  her  all  the  time  she  sang. 
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Fanny  was  delighted  with  the  engravings — 
they  were  so  exquisitely  finished,  and  so  per- 
fectly descriptive  —  there  was  no  caricature 
about  them — the  general  fault  of  pictures  from 
Don  Quixote. 

Miss  Denham  and  her  cousin  were  talking  of 
singers  —  Mortimer  was  raving  about  Miss  Shir- 
reff  — "  No,"  said  he,  "  she  is  worth  all  your 
Italian  singers,  with  their  rich  thick  voices. 
There  is  a  gladness,  a  silver  clearness  in  her 
voice  that  reminds  one  of  everything  most 
beautiful  in  nature.  I  always  come  home 
light-hearted  when  I  have  been  hearing  Miss 
Shirreff." 

*'  You  ought  to  write  a  sonnet  to  her,'  said 
Mr.  Denham. 

"  So  I  did,  one  night,"  replied  Mortimer, 
"  when  she  had  been  playing  a  very  joyous 
part,  such  as  she  ought  always  to  play." 

"  No,  cousin  Mortimer,''  said  Kate,  gravely, 
"  I  will  believe  a  great  many  things  you  tell 
me ;  I  will  believe,  if  you  say  so,  that  you  shot 
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a  seal;  and  I  will  believe,  if  I  can,  that  Miss 
Green  is  going  to  marry  your  friend  Mr. 
Brown ;  but  really,  until  I  see  it,  I  never  will 
believe  that  you  have  written  a  sonnet." 

"  Very  well,  Kate,  if  nothing  else  will  cure 
your  unbelief,  look  here." 

He  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  crumpled  bit  of 
paper. 

Miss  Denham  looked  at  it  very  carefully. 

"  Why,  Mortimer,"  she  said,  "  do  you  call 
this  a  sonnet  ?  I  thought  fourteen  lines  and  one 
idea,  always  went  to  a  sonnet." 

"  Well,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  have  ever 
more  than  one  idea  in  my  head  at  a  time," 
said  Mortimer ;  "  and  as  to  the  lines, — you 
may  call  it  a  stanza  if  you  will — I  could  not 
write  so  much  as  fourteen  lines  to  save  my 
life." 

"No  one  was  accusing  you,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Miss  Denham,  smiling,  "  of  having  more  than 
one  idea  in  your  head  at  once;  but  Albert, 
just  listen  to  this  — 
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<  TO  MISS  SHIRREFF. 

*  Songstress  !  that  pour'st  thy  clear  and  brilliant  lay, 

And  stillest  the  charm'd  multitude  with  song, 
Sweet  as  the  warbling  notes  of  mountain  fay, 

By  midnight  breezes  gently  borne  along; 

Light  hearts  are  bounding  in  that  breathless  throng, 
To  the  quick  measure  of  thy  melodies ; 

For  joyous  looks  and  tones  to  thee  belong. 
And  gladness  dwells  within  thy  dancing  eyes, 
And  from  tliy  laughing  lips  in  merry  music  flies/ 

"  Poor  Mortimer  V  said  Miss  Denham,  giving 
back  his  paper,  "  what  a  fatigue  it  must  have 
been  to  you  to  find  out  all  those  rhymes  !^' 

"  And  those  new  ideas,"  said  Mr.  Denham. 
*'  Did  you  sit  up  all  night  composing  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  he  must,"  said  Kate ;  "  with  a  rhym- 
ing dictionary  !  '* 

"  And  then  thought  he  had  written  a  son- 
net !  "    said  Mr.  Denham. 

"Now  confess,  who  wrote  that  for  you?'"* 
said  Kate. 

Mortimer  only  laughed  at  their  criticisms, 
and    challenged   Kate    to    write    something  as 
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good  upon  Moritz  Retzsch,  who  he  supposed 
was  still  the  "  god  of  her  idolatry." 

Kate  took  her  cousin  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  to  show  him  some  new  chessmen. 

"  I  heard  some  gossip  on  the  coach,"  said 
Mortimer,  "  and  very  delightful  intelligence  it 
was." 

"May  I  hear  it?"  asked  Kate;  "you  al- 
ways do  pick  up  some  gossip,  I  think,  go  where 
you  will." 

"Well,  Miss  Denham  and  her  brother  are 
both  going  to  be  married  !" 

"  The  old  story  ! "  said  Miss  Denham,  impati- 
ently, "  as  if  marriage  was  an  every-day  event ; 
it  is  very  strange  that  people  are  so  fond  of 
speculating  on  their  friends"*  marriages.  I  wish 
they  would  limit  their  falsehoods  to  their 
own  !    Well,  Albert  first,  who  is  he  to  marry?" 

"  A  young  lady,  a  friend  of  Miss  Denham''s, 
who  is  staying  in  the  house  —  a  foreigner  they 
believe." 

"  That''s  false  !"  said  Miss  Denham  :  "  now 
for  me." 
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"  Why,"  said  Mortimer,  laughing — 

"Well,  who  is  it?  some  miserable  wretch, 
I  suppose,  by  your  laughing — or  somebody 
greatly  my  inferior — my  butcher,  or  my  baker, 
I  suppose.  '  These  learned  young  ladies  are 
so  very  singular  in  their  tastes  —  we  always 
thought  all  these  studies  would  come  to  no 
good  ! '  Oh  !  I  appreciate  the  kind  opinion 
my  neighbours  entertain  of  me.   Well  ? — " 

"  They  have  decided  that  the  happy  man  — 
don't  be  angry,  Kate — is  no  less  a  person  than 
—  your  humble  servant.*" 

''  You  ! "  exclaimed  Kate,  drawing  back  and 
surveying  him  with  astonishment,  '*  you  !  Well, 
very  well  as  I  estimate  the  obtrusive  vanity  of 
your  sex,  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  the 
assurance  to  repeat  such  an  impertinence  to  me. 
You,  a  boy  ! "  she  added,  contemptuously. 

"  Well,  Kate,"  said  Mortimer,  rather  piqued, 
"  they  might  have  suited  my  taste  better,  as 
well  as  yours." 

"  I  believe  it ! "  said  Miss  Denham,   eyeing 
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him  from  head  to  foot  ;  "  you  aspire  to  any- 
thing better  than  a  painted  doll !  If  people 
make  such  insolent  remarks  to  you,  it  would 
behove  you  in  common  courtesy  to  keep  them 
to  yourself." 

She  walked  away  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

"  What,  have  you  and  Mortimer  been  quar- 
relling ?  ■"  said  Mr.  Denham. 

"  Desperately  !  "  she  replied. 

"  And  what  was  it  all  about  ?"*'  he  asked. 

Mortimer  came  forward  with  a  broken  chess- 
man in  his  hand ;  he  had  snapped  it  unconsci- 
ously while  they  were  talking. 

"  Oh,  I  will  forgive  you  for  that,"  said 
Miss  Denham. 

"  That  is  more  than  I  expected,'"'  said  Mor- 
timer, "  and  won't  you  forgive  the  rest  of  my 
offences  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  promise  never  to  repeat  them." 

"  A  bargain,"  said  Mortimer,  "  though  I 
declare  — " 
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"  Hush  !  "  said  Kate,  "  not  a  word  more.*" 

"  I  only  wished  — " 

"  Will  you  be  warned  ? ''  said  Kate,  "  or 
must  we  quarrel  again  ?  " 

"  I  see  Kate,  you  can  be  absolute,"  said 
Fanny,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  at  home.  I  am  Queen  in  this  house, 
for  the  present,"  she  said, 

"  For  how  long  ?  "  said  Mortimer. 

"  Until  one  half  of  your  news  comes  true,'^ 
said  Kate. 

"Oh,  Albert,  — I  must  tell  Albert,"  said 
Mortimer,  leading  him  up  to  the  window 
curtain. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  great  child  in 
your  life  ?  "  said  Kate  to  Fanny. 

Mortimer  kept  up  a  lively  and  incessant 
conversation  with  his  cousins,  until  they  sepa- 
rated for  the  night. 

Fanny  remarked  to  herself  that  he  never 
addressed  her,  nor  seemed  to  consider  her  a 
part    of  the  family  in  any   way,   and   had   it 
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not  been  for  Kate  and  her  brother,  who  were 
continually  addressing  and  appealing  to  her, 
she  might  have  remained  silent  on  her  sofa  all 
the  evening. 

It  was  so  very  different  at  Lacy  Hall,  when- 
ever she  was  introduced  to  a  stranger,  that  she 
felt  herself  very  much  puzzled  at  first  to  ac- 
count for  it. 

Then  it  occurred  to  her  that  as  she  was  but 
a  few  weeks  recovered  from  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, with  her  hair  close  cut,  and  her  pale  face 
exaggerated  by  her  deep  mourning,  she  cer- 
tainly could  not  strike  any  one  as  being  beau- 
tiful ;  indeed,  she  thought  she  must  look,  on 
the  contrary,  very  ugly. 

Then,  when  she  was  in  her  father's  house, 
surrounded  by  every  appearance  of  great 
■wealth,  she  might  possibly  have  had  a  hun- 
dred compliments  paid  to  her,  which  if  they 
could  have  been  rightly  apprporiated,  would 
have  been  paid  to  the  lofty  rooms,  the  spark- 
ling plate,  the  equipages,  the  very  good  din- 
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ners.  Fanny  began  to  be  wise.  The  admira- 
tion, the  flattery  she  had  received  were  very 
pleasant  at  the  time ;  she  had  liked  them  only 
too  well ;  but  she  now  saw  what  they  were 
really  worth  ;  she  saw  at  least,  how  soon  they 
might  be  parted  with,  and  we  know  that  every 
possession  is  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  its 
stability.  Life  itself  is  not  much  esteemed  in 
those  countries  where  it  is  very  uncertain. 

Mr.  Mortimer  Denham  may  be  a  very  unim- 
portant person  to  the  reader,  but  he  was  very 
important  with  regard  to  Fanny.  She  received 
from  him  her  first  lesson  of  experience. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

To  your  letter,  and  put  on  a  seeming  anger. 

Massinger. 

"  He  touched 
Unhappily  upon  a  tender  subject ; 
Your  gossips  often  trespass  in  such  sort." 

Fanny  came  down  the  next  morning  in  high 
spirits,  dragging  down  with  her  a  large  packet 
of  books.  She  had  breakfasted  in  her  room  by 
the  express  command  of  Miss  Denham,  and  she 
was  anxious  to  show  her  friend  her  treasures. 
Mr.  Mapleton  had  sent  down  some  books  to 
amuse  her,  and  had  written  her  a  letter,  — 
"  such  a  little  letter,  but  then  he  was  so  busy." 
Miss  Denham  looked  at  the  books;  there  was  a 
volume  of  Sketches  by  Boz,  and  a  new  Novel, 
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a  light,  pretty  thing  ;  a  few  evening  parties  in 
print.  Aunt  Parr  began  the  Novel,  Kate  and 
Fanny  looked  over  the  etchings  in  Boz,  Fanny 
laughed  at  the  drawings,  and  Kate  was  seized 
with  a  desire  to  try  to  etch.  Mr.  Denham  told 
her  she  must  wait  until  they  went  to  town, 
where  she  might  get  needles  and  copper,  and 
all  she  required :  and  Mortimer  began  a  long 
story  of  a  lady  he  knew  who  etched,  and  who 
burned  her  fingers  with  aquafortis,  in  the 
middle  of  which  Mr.  Denham  carried  hira 
off  to  shoot. 

"  What  did  Mr.  Mapleton  say  in  his  letter, 
my  love  ?  "  asked  aunt  Parr. 

"  Nothing,  aunt ;  here  it  is,"  said  Fanny, 
holding  it  out. 

Aunt  Parr  put  up  her  glasses  in  vain. 

"  Do  you  know,  dear  Fanny,  with  all  de- 
ference to  Mr.  Mapleton,  I  do  think  he 
writes  a  very  bad  hand.  Will  you  read  it, 
dear  ?  " 

*'  I  can't  read  it,  aunt  Parr  ;    Kate    will  f 
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said  Fanny,  colouring ;   "  but  aunt  Parr,  beg- 
ging your  pardon,  his  hand  is  as  plain  — " 

Miss  Denham  with  some  little  trouble,  made 
it  out. — 

"  Dearest, 

"  I  have  hardly  time  to  write  you  this  line, 
just  to  claim  an  answer  from  you.  There  is  a 
man  now  at  my  elbow  who  thinks  I  am  taking 
notes  of  his  confounded  case.  Tell  me  how  you 
are,  and  if  you  want  anything  in  the  world  that 
I  can  procure  for  you.  I  send  you  some  books 
to  make  you  laugh. — Yours, 

"  H.  Mapleton.'' 

'«  Very  kind,"  said  Miss  Denham,  looking 
archly  at  Fanny. 

"  Don't,  Kate,  fasten  your  eyes  upon  me  !  " 
she  replied. 

"  Very  kind,"  said  aunt  Parr,  counting  the 
stitches  on  her  knitting  pins ;  "  how  odd  it  is, 
my  love,  that  Mr.  Mapleton    does    sometimes 
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use  such  bad  words  !    I  can't  think  where  he 
learned  them." 

"  He  told  me  once,"  said  Fanny,  looking 
very  innocent,  "  tliat  he  learned  them  from 
the  wicked  wit?iesses" 

"  Very  satisfactory,"  said  Miss  Denham, 
lauorhincr. 

Miss  Parr  soon  afterwards  left  the  room  for 
some  more  worsted. 

''  Kate,"  said   Fanny,  coming  close  to  her, 
"  I  had  another  letter  to-day,  besides  this  one." 
"  Indeed  !  "  said  Miss  Denham. 
"  Yes,   I    want   to    speak   to   you   about   it 
alone." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Kate,  "  let  us  come  into 
the  next  room,  and  shut  the  door  —  nothing  is 
the  matter,  I  hope." 

'*  Nothing  is  the  matter,  except  that  I  am 
in  a  great  passion,"  said  Fanny,  sitting  down 
by  the  fire,  and  spreading  open  a  letter  which 
she  took  out  of  her  bag  ;  "  just  come  here  and 
read  this  polite  note." 
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Miss  Denham  read  — 

"  Mrs.  Nugent  has  to  request  that  Miss  de 
Lacy  will  return  the  set  of  diamonds  purchased 
for  her  by  her  son,  under  the  supposition  that 
she  was  a  fit  person  to  become  his  wife. 

«  Belgrave  Street,  Dec.  12." 

"  There  ! "  said  Fanny,  "  what  do  you  think 
of  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  the  most ."     Kate  paused 

for  a  word  hard  enough. 

"  Of  course,  knowing  as  a  gentlewoman 
ought  to  know,  that  the  first  thing  I  did  on 
leaving  my  bed,  was  to  return  these  jewels  in 
common  with  all  the  other  presents  I  received." 

"  This  woman  does  not  know  it,  evidently," 
said  Miss  Denham  :  "  how  very  foolish  of  her 
son  not  to  tell  her  ! " 

''  Oh  !  "  said  Fanny  ;  "  I  never  gave  him 
credit  for  possessing  any  brains :  I  cannot  be 
too  thankful  that  I  am  not  married  to  him. 
Any  fate  is  preferable  to  that !  But  now, 
dear  Kate,   what  had  I  better  do  ?     I  do  not 
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like  to  consult  aunt  Parr,  for  she  feels  so 
acutely  any  slight  offered  to  me,  kind  creature  ! 
And  I  know  she  would  be  distressed  beyond 
measure  with  this  insolent  letter/' 

"  Should  you  not  write  a  line  to  Mrs.  Nugent, 
—  it  may  be  as  formal  as  you  please, — just 
to  say  that  the  diamonds  are  returned  ?" 

"  No !  that  I  will  not  do !  "  cried  Fanny  ; 
"  I  will  never  address  her  in  any  way."' 

"  Then,"  said  Kate,  "  you  had  better  write 
to  your  guardian,  and  put  the  affair  into  his 
hands  —  he  will  let  Mrs.  Nugent  know  the 
state  of  the  case." 

"  Ah  !  that  he  will !  "  cried  Fanny,  spring- 
ing up  ;  "  how  odd  I  did  not  think  of  that 
before  !  I  hope  he  will  write  her  a  very  savage 
letter.  Dear  Kate,  give  me  paper  and  a  pen, 
and  I  will  set  about  it  directly." 

*'  Here ! "  she  cried,  as  her  friend  opened  her 
desk  before  her  :  "  come  and  sit  by  me,  and 
see  what  I  write.  Now,  then,  how  am  I  to 
begin  —  how  should  I  address  him  ? 
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"  Why,  my  dear,  did  you  never  write  to  Mr. 
Mapleton  before  ?  " 

"  Yes,  1  used,  a  long  time  ago." 

''  Well,  and  what  used  you  to  call  him, 
then.?" 

"  I  used  to  call  him  names,"  said  Fanny 
looking  down. 

Miss  Denham  thought  that  she  could  not 
urge  her  former  letters  as  a  precedent. 

"  Oh  !  say  —  my  dear  sir,  —  it  does  not  sig* 
nify,''  said  Kate,  after  a  pause. 

"  Very  well, — My  dear, — oh  !  look  !  I  have 
begun  with  a  T,"  said  Fanny,  wiping  out  the 
oiFending  letter  with  her  finger. 

"  Fanny  !  who  ever  saw  a  gentlewoman  write 
as  you  do  ?  "  said  Kate.  "  No,  don't  go  on  ;  I 
declare  you  shall  have  another  sheet  :  now  do 
write  neatly." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Fanny,  submitting  to  the 
change. 
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"  My  dear  Sir, 


''  Miss  Denhara  is  as  particular  as  you  are, 
about  my  writing ;  and  if  she  goes  on  at  this 
rate,  I  shall  never  come  to  what  I  have  to  tell 
you.  Mrs.  Nugent  has  been  so  insolent  as  to 
ask  back  my  diamonds,  which  you  may  re- 
member I  sent  off  directly  I  was  able,  as  I 
ought ;  and  tied  up  the  parcel  myself  with  a 
bit  of  packthread  which  came  off  a  sugar  loaf 
in  the  store-room.  Tell  Mrs.  Nugent  this,  for 
I  don't  choose  to  write  to  her,  and  believe  me 
your  affectionate  friend ." 

"  Kate,  shall  I  put  affectionate  friend  ?  Oh  ! 
very  well,  if  I  am  old,  he  is  older  —  there  ! '' 

"  Fanny  de  Carvalho." 

"  Now,  then,  I  must  thank  him  for  the 
books,"  said  she,  squeezing  in  a  line  over  the 
date  of  the  letter.  Stop, — I  will  just  say  that  I 
don't  wish  aunt  Parr  to  be  teazed  about  it,  or 
he  will  be  stupid,  and  write  back  to  her.     Will 
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you  seal  it,  Kate?  I  cannot  seal  letters. 
Thank  you,  dearest." 

Miss  Denham  did  as  she  was  desired,  and 
promised  to  send  the  letter  unknown  to  aunt 
Parr,  that  very  evening. 

Fanny  happened  to  be  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  when  Mortimer  Denham  came  in  before 
dinner.  She  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  gazing  va- 
cantly into  the  fire,  and  thinking  over  all  the 
strange  events  that  a  few  weeks  had  brought 
about ;  and  slie  did  not  attempt  to  derange 
herself  on  his  account,  supposing  that  he  would 
hardly  be  aware  of  her  presence. 

However,  after  pulling  about  the  gew-gaws 
on  the  chimney-piece,  as  most  men  do  (our  wise 
ancestors,  who  knew  of  this  propensity,  built 
their  chimney-pieces  higher),  he  was  quite 
unable  to  preserve  silence,  and  turned  to 
Fanny. 

"  How  remarkably  well  you  speak  English," 
said  he,  "I  never  heard  a  foreigner  speak  it  so 
well." 
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"  I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in 
England,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Yes,  but  even  then,  with  most  people, 
there  remains  an  accent,  a  peculiarity ; — you 
have  none." 

"  You  have  hardly  heard  me  speak,"  said 
Fanny,  embarrassed. 

''  Your  name  is  Portuguese,"  said  Mortimer ; 
"  do  you  know  the  language  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  spoke  it  when  I  was  a  little 
girl,"  said  Fanny,  '■  but  I  do  not  remember  it." 
"  It  is  a  beautiful  language,  only  fit  to  be 
spoken  by  the  beautiful,"  said  Mortimer,  with 
enthusiasm:  he  had  discovered  the  deep  blue 
eyes  and  carved  features  of  his  companion  — 
he  began  to  think  she  was  worth  looking  at. 

**  Yes,'*  said  Fanny,  quietly  ;  *'  and  there- 
fore you  see  I  keep  to  English." 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Carvalho,  what  an  unfair  retort ! 
I  was  just  going  to  recommend  that  you  should 
regain  your  knowledge  of  Portuguese." 

"  Then  1   think,"  said   Fanny,  "  that  your 

o  2 
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first  remark  was  the  most  sensible  —  I  am 
sure  it  was  the  most  acceptable." 

"  Oh  !  I  never  flatter !  "  said  Mortimer, 
earnestly,  "  do  I,  Kate?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  can  only  tell  you  never 
flatter  me^''  said  she,  walking  to  Fanny's  sofa. 

"  That  would  not  be  easy,"  said  Mortimer. 

"  I  don't  think  it  would,"  replied  his  cousin. 

«'  Why,  Kate  !"  said  Mortimer  laughing. 

"What  have  I  said?"  asked  Kate  looking 
up.  "  I  only  meant  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  a  man  to  be  impertinent,  unless  a 
woman  gave  him  cause." 

"  Do  you  call  it,  then,  impertinent  to  flat- 
ter ?"  said  Mortimer. 

"  Very  ;  is  it  not,  Fanny  ?" 

Fanny  blushed,  and  stammered  out  some- 
thing about  a  diff'erence  of  tastes  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  Your  people  are  not  very  punctual,"  said 
Mortimer,  taking  out  his  watch  ;  "  it  is  past 
six." 
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"  Poor  wretch  !  I  do  pity  a  man  kept  wait- 
ing for  his  dinner,"  said  Miss  Denham  taking 
up  her  netting.  "  However,  I  beg  to  inform 
you  for  your  comfort,  that  our  people  are 
not  in  fault  to-day;  they  are  waiting  only 
until  Albert  comes  in." 

"  And  what  can  have  detained  him  P"" 

"  He  meant  to  ride  over  to  aunt  Berring- 
ton's  to-day,  and  she  is  famous,  you  know,  for 
keeping  people  over  their  time." 

"  Oh,  then  it  is  my  fault,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Yes,  it  devolves  on  you,  this  heavy 
charge,"  said  Kate  "  come,  Mortimer,  be 
amusing ;  you  always  know  all  the  news. 
What  is  the  new  play  like,  at  Drury  Lane  ?  " 

"•  I  have  not  seen  it."" 

«  That  is  a  fault,"  said  Kate.  "  Is  Mr. 
to  be  raised  to  the  Peerage  ? " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  What  is  the  latest  account  from  Canada  ?" 

*'  I  have  not  heard  it." 

'^  Now  I  perceive,"    said   Kate,    "  that   the  ' 
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oracle  is  dumb  while  fasting;  if  I  really  want  any 
information,  I  must  wait  till  Albert  returns." 

"  A  quarter  after  six  !"  was  the  reply,  in  a 
very  doleful  tone. 

"  Kate,""  said  Mortimer,  after  a  pause,  "  do 
you  know  the  Nugents  of  Warwickshire  ?" 

"  No,''  said  his  cousin  shortly. 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance which  I  heard  from  a  friend  of  mine, 
about  one  of  these  Nugents." 

''  I  will  not  hear  it,"  said  Kate :  "  I  like 
to  choose  my  own  subject." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  it  to  you.  Miss  Carvalho," 
said  Mortimer  crossing  over  to  her. 

"  This  is  delightful !"  thought  Kate. 

"A  friend  of  mine  knows  him  very  well, 
this  Captain  Nugent ;  well,  he  was  just  about 
to  be  married  to  a  very  beautiful  girl,  when 
it  seems  he  had  been  misinformed  with  regard 
to  her  fortune,  and  he  broke  off  the  match 
on  the  wedding-day, — that  was  speaking  out 
rather, — he  could  only,  you  know,  have  wished 
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to  marry  her  for  the  sake  of  her  money  ; — was 
it  not  too  bad  ?'' 

Miss  Denham  looked  anxiously  at  Fanny, 
she  heard  her  short  thick  breathing  ;  she  could 
hardly  see  her  face  by  the  fire-light. 

"  I  think,"  said  Fanny  steadily,  "  that  his 
conduct  was  too  bad." 

"  My  friend,"  said  Mortimer,  ''  excused  him 
by  saying  that  he  had  been  duped  by  the 
father  into  believing  that  the  girl  was  to  be 
an  heiress,  and  on  learning  that  the  estates 
were  rigidly  entailed,  he  broke  off  in  a  rage ; 
but  even  then — ^" 

"  That  would  alter  the  case,"  said  Fanny 
calmly. 

"  Don''t  you  think  he  had  gone  too  far  to 
recede  ?"  asked   Mortimer. 

''  Oh,  no  ! "  cried  Fanny  eagerly. 

"  You  are  more  lenient  than  I  was,  when 
my  friend  told  me  the  story,  especially  when 
I  heard  the  young  lady  was  a  beauty,"  said 
Mortimer. 
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The  servant  announced  dinner  at  this  mo- 
ment to  Miss  Denham's  great  relief.  She 
was  in  positive  terror  lest  allusion  to  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  so  much  that  was 
painful,  should  have  excited  Fanny  beyond 
what  she  could  bear.  She  expected  every  mo- 
ment a  fainting  fit,  or  a  hysteric  at  the  least ; 
she  was  quite  astonished  at  the  calmness  of 
Fanny's  replies  ;  but  Fanny  possessed  a  cha- 
racter the  most  puzzling  in  the  world  to  the 
theorist ;  it  was  impossible  to  anticipate  how 
she  would  act  in  any  new  situation  ;  only  one 
thing  might  be  taken  for  granted, — she  would 
act  exactly  as  she  pleased. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


There  are  three  children,  children  three, 
Three  playful  little  children  ; 
Pretty  to  look  at,  fair  to  see." 


The  next  day  the  little  Berringtons  came ; 
Miss  Denham  told  Fanny  in  confidence,  that 
she  had  half  a  mind  to  defer  asking  them, 
when  her  cousin  Mortimer  came.  He  did 
contrive  to  teaze  the  children  so  ;  some  young 
men  always  did  ;  for  her  part,  she  had  quite 
a  dread  oi  good-natured  people,  they  did  twice 
as  much  mischief,  and  said  twice  as  many 
unlucky  things  as  the  more  surly  race  of  men  ; 
reallv)  for  a  good-natured  man,  Mortimer  was 
bearable. 

G  5 
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Fanny  denied  that  any  people  could  be 
worse  than  ill-natured  ones,  and  instanced  Mrs. 
Nugent. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Miss  Denham,  "it 
may  be  wicked,  but  I  really  enjoy  meeting 
with  such  a  woman  now  and  then.  There  is 
really  a  freshness  about  her  remarks,  they  are 
so  unexpected.  One  day  Mrs.  Nugent  la- 
mented to  me  my  want  of  beauty,  and  re- 
gretted that  I  should  find  it  a  drawback  to 
my  settling  in  life.  I  told  her,  I  knew  but 
one  greater  drawback,  which  was  want  of 
money.  And  again  she  graciously  thanked 
me  for  a  song  I  had  been  singing,  which  was 
really  very  nice,  considering  I  had  no  voice. 
She  thought  me,  too,  very  like  my  youngest 
brother,  George,  whom  she  had  met  at  a 
friend's  house,  astonishingly  like ;  he  was  the 
plainest  boy  she  ever  saw  in  her  life." 

"  Who  could  suppose  that  a  well-bred  wo- 
man would  ever  say  such  things .?"  said  Fanny. 

"  That  is  it, — an  ill-bred  woman  would  be 
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afraid,"  replied  Miss  Denham.  "Bat  I  was 
always  amused  ;  and  then,  you  know,  if  you 
are  ever  so  little  out  of  temper  yourself,  you 
can  vent  your  spleen  in  a  moment  on  such 
a  person,  for  she  will  never  let  you  wait  long 
for  an  opportunity  to  retort  her  bitterness, 
with  the  most  perfect  decorum,  on  herself ; 
so  many  of  her  remarks  really  seem  to  call  for 
an  answer  of  the  kind." 

Mortimer  was  soon  among  the  children.  He 
snatched  up  the  boy,  and  seated  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  table ;  then  he  stole  away  Miss 
Amy's  doll,  while  she  was  looking  open-mouth- 
ed at  her  brother  ;  and  he  was  preparing  to 
enthrone  Miss  Grace  on  his  shoulder,  when 
a  terrific  scream  from  all  three,  caused  Miss 
Denham  to  interfere,  and  insist  on  his  leaving 
them  alone. 

Luncheon  was  announced. 

"  There,  Grace,"  cried  Mortimer,  catching 
up  the  little  girl,  whose  long,  sly,  dark  eyes 
sparkled  at  the  sound, — "  there  !   are  you  not 
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hungry  ?  it  can't  be  helped,  Grace,  for  I  am 
going  to  eat  up  all  the  luncheon ;  there  is  an 
apple  tart,  and  a  dish  of  preserved  apricots, 
but  I  shall  eat  them  both ;  there  will  be  none 
left  for  Grace  !" 

"Don't,  cousin  Mortimer!"  screamed  Grace: 
"  set  me  down,  Mortimer !  I  hate  you,  I 
do!" 

"  Civil  !"  said  Mortimer,  dropping  the  child 
suddenly  on  the  floor,  which  feat  produced 
a  fresh  scream  from  Miss  Grace. 

"  Go  away,  Mortimer,"  said  Miss  Denham ; 
"  find  Albert ;  he  is  in  his  den,  as  you  call  it, 
and  tell  him  to  come  to  luncheon,  and  let  the 
children  alone  if  you  can." 

This  admonition  was  not  wholly  needless,  as 
Mortimer  liad  wreathed  his  hand  in  Miss 
Amy's  long  curls,  and  seemed  preparing  to 
lift  her  up  by  them. 

The  children  were  shy  at  first,  though  they 
often  came  to  see  their  cousins  ;  children  seem 
shy  of  the  houses   they  do   not  live  in  ;    but 
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it  wore  off  in  a  short  time,  and  Fanny  soon 
made  their  acquaintance.  She  played  at  bat- 
tledore with  Grace,  and  helped  Amy  to  dress 
her  doll,  and  tried  to  draw  a  pig  on  a  slate, 
at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Master  Hugh  ;  but 
she  found  the  task  too  much  for  her  powers, 
and  transferred  the  young  gentleman  to  his 
cousin  Kate. 

In  the  evening  the  children  were  gathered 
round  Fanny,  who  was  on  the  sofa,  teaching 
them  to  play  at  Tournament.  Aunt  Parr  and 
Miss  Denham  were  talking  apart,  and  Mr. 
Denham  and  his  cousin  were  trifling  at  chess. 

Fanny  was  looking  beautiful  again ;  the 
animation  of  playing  with  the  children  gave 
her  a  colour,  and  she  watched  their  progress 
with  laughing  eyes.  She  wound  up  their  little 
humming-tops,  and  gave  the  word  for  them 
to  be  thrown  into  the  lists,  and  held  back 
Hugh's  impatient  hand,  that  he  might  not 
engage  in  the  combat  before  the  proper  time. 
The  tops  fought  and   spun,  and  jerked  each 
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Other  about,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  chil- 
dren, till  at  last  the  red  one  was  flung  over 
the  lists,  and  the  white  one  knocked  down, 
and  the  green  victor  valiantly  whirled  himself 
round  on  the  ivory  circle  in  the  middle  of  the 
board,  and  then  dropped  down  dead. 

"  There  !  there  !"  cried  Grace,  "  my  knight 
has  won !  look,  cousin  Kate,  I  have  conquered  ! 
Ha!  ha!" 

"  No,  Grace,"  said  Hugh  pushing  her  away, 
"  it  isn't  your  man  ;  you  chose  the  red  knight, 
you  did!" 

"  Did  I  ?"  cried  Grace  looking  up  to  Fanny. 

"  Yes,  pretty  lady,  the  green  was  my  man," 
said  Hugh,  taking  Fanny's  hand. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  think  you  chose  the 
green  man." 

"  There,  Grace,  I  did  win  !  I  did  win, 
pretty  lady  !" 

"  My  name  is  Fanny,  call  me  Fanny,  not 
pretty  lady,"  said  she  smiling. 

"  I  think  you  are  very  pretty  though,"  said 
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Hugh,  leaning  his  elbows  on  her  lap,  and 
fixing  his  round  black  eyes  on  her  face,  "  pret- 
tier than  Kate." 

Everybody   laughed.      Fanny  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

"  No,"   said   she   to  the  child,   "  I  am  not 
at  all  pretty  now ;  you  must  not  call  me  so." 

"  Are  you  old.?"  said  little  Amy  gently. 

"  No,  not  old,"  replied  Fanny. 

"  But  you  have  got  no  hair,"  said  Amy. 

"  I  had  it  all  cut  off  a  little  while  ago." 

"Why  did  you.?" 

"  Because  I  was  very  ill." 

"  Were  you  sorry  .?" 

"  No,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Are  you  well  now  .?"  said  little  Hugh  ^ 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Fanny ;  "  but  I  am  much 
better." 

"  Will  you  play  with  me  to-morrow.?"  said 
Hugh. 

"  Oh,  yes,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Fanny. 

"  What  shall  we  play  at .?"  said  Hugh. 
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"We  will  play  at  battledore,  suppose, — 
or  marbles, — you  showed  me  a  bag  of  mar- 
bles." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad  !"  cried  Hugh  ;  "  can 
you  play  at  marbles  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  used  when  I  was  a  little  girl.  I 
dare  say  I  have  not  forgotten." 

"  But,"  said  Amy,  "  will  you  cut  out  a  petti- 
coat for  my  doll  ?  you  said  she  wanted  a 
petticoat,  she  has  only  a  frock,  and  a  stays, 
and  a—" 

"  Very  well,""  interrupted  Fanny,  "  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  that  too." 

"  Grace  is  so  stupid,"  said  Hugh  ;  "  she  can't 
even  hold  a  marble  ;  I  always  beat  her." 

"  And  Hugh  can't  write  !"  screamed  Grace  ; 
"  he  does  not  know  how  to  hold  his  pen,  and 
he  makes  such  horrid  blots !  I  can  write, 
if  I  cannot  play  at  marbles  ! " 

"  Well,  you  are  older  than  I,"  said  Hugh. 
"  I  am  only  six,  and  you  are  nine." 

"Grace,   do    you    remember   Gothe.^"    said 
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Mortimer  leaning  over  the  sofa ;  "  have  you 
broken  any  busts  lately  ?" 

"  No,  but  Hugh  broke  a  window  yester- 
day," said  Grace  turning  scarlet,  "  and  mamma 
was  so  angry." 

"  I  didn't !"  cried  Hugh,  clenching  his  hand  ; 
"  I  do  believe  you  broke  it  yourself,  and  laid 
it  to  me ;  you  are  always  so  sly  ! " 

"Ha!  ha!"  cried  Mortimer,  "  now  we  are 
come  to  the  truth,  at  last !  so.  Miss  Grace,  this 
is  the  way  you  amuse  yourself.  So  breaking 
busts  has  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  now 
you  betake  yourself  to  breaking  windows ;  very 
good  indeed  !  But  don't  you  think,  Grace, 
upon  consideration,  that  however  entertaining 
these  diversions  may  prove  to  a  young  lady 
of  your  acknowledged  taste,  you  ought  to  take 
the  consequences  upon  yourself,  and  at  the 
very  least,  pay  for  the  glass  out  of  your  own 
private  purse,  instead  of  exposing  that  poor 
little  innocent  child  to — " 

Here  Grace  interrupted  him  with  a  scream. 
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"Don't,  Mortimer!"  she  shrieked;  "how 
I  hate  you  !  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  beat 
you,  I  should  !" 

"  Please  yourself,"  said  Mortimer,  laugh- 
ing. 

"Don't  laugh  at  me,  cousin,"  said  Grace, 
who  seemed  very  well  disposed  to  fly  at  him. 

The  maid  happily  came  in  at  that  moment 
to  take  the  children  to  bed.  Grace  would  not 
wish  Mortimer  good  night,  although  he  most 
affectionately  offered  to  kiss  her;  she  turned 
her  back  upon  him,  and  marched  away. 

"  Grace,*"  said  Mortimer  following  her  to  the 
door,  "  did  you  ever  read  the  fable  of  the 
roasted  chestnuts  ?  The  monkey  roasted  them, 
and  when  they  were  done — *''' 

«  Don't,  Mortimer." 

"  He  pulled  them  out  with  the  cat's  paw." 

Grace  screamed  again  : — she  was  half  way 
up  stairs. 

"  You  know,  Grace,"  said  Mortimer  leaning 
out  of  the  door,  "  you  know  how  to  apply  that 
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little  story,  I  dare  say.     Poor  little  Hugh  is 
the  cat,  and  you,  my  dear  Grace,  are  the — " 

"  The  monkey  !  the  monkey  !"  cried  Hugh 
clapping  his  hands,  and  running  up  after 
Grace,  who  stood  shrieking  with  passion  on 
the  top  of  the  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


And  be  sure 
You  credit  anything  the  light  gives  light  to 
Before  a  man. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 


Fanny  kept  her  word  with  Hugh  Berrington : 
the  next  morning  they  had  a  long  game  at 
marbles.  Hugh  was  delighted  to  see  how  well 
she  could  hold  a  marble ;  he  thought  her  the 
nicest  lady  in  the  world,  and  he  told  Grace  in 
confidence,  that  Kate  might  perhaps  be  called 
handsome,  but  Fanny  was  pretty,  so  very 
pretty. 

Mortimer  Denham  was  standing  by,  and 
offering  his  advice  at  every  possible  pause 
in  the  game.  Fanny  seemed  very  impatient 
of  his  remarks. 
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"  I  see  you  wish  me  a  thousand  miles  off, 
Miss  Carvalho,"  said  he. 

"  Ten  thousand  at  the  least,"  she  replied. 

"  You  are  so  pretty,"  said  Hugh,  who  was 
crouched  into  a  little  round  ball  on  the  floor, 
looking  up  into  Fanny's  face ;  "  what  soft  blue 
eyes  you  have." 

"  You  have  quite  made  a  conquest  of 
Hugh,''  said  Mortimer,  laughing. 

"  Sensible  !  "  said  Fanny. 

"  Miss  Carvalho  thinks  you  are  a  sensible 
fellow,  Hugh,"  said  Mortimer  to  the  child. 

"  Stupid  ! ''  said  she  walking  away. 

Hugh  flew  into  a  violent  passion  with  his 
cousin  for  breaking  up  their  game  at  mar- 
bles. 

"  I  hope  every  body  remembers  that  we  go 
to  Mrs.  Barker's  to-night,"  said  Kate,  as  the 
ladies  were  leaving  the  dining-room. 

"  Am  I  to  go.'^"  asked  Mortimer. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Miss  Denham.  "  Mrs. 
Barker  will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 
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So  they  all  went,  at  the  appointed  time  to 
Mrs.  Barker's. 

She  had  not  quite  kept  her  word.  They 
met  there  Mrs.  Fuller  and  her  daughter  ;  and 
the  two  Miss  Paddingtons ; — stiff  stately  dames, 
particularly  Miss  Marcia  Paddington,  who  was 
called  clever,  because  she  had  read  Prideau*s 
Connexion  three  times  through,  which  nobody 
else  in  the  village  had  done,  not  even  Miss 
Denham. 

Miss  Jane  Barker  began  to  play  the  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Denham,  and  Miss  Eliza  to  Mor- 
timer. Miss  Denham  was  always  handed  over 
to  the  old  ladies.  Everybody  was  hemming 
or  knitting;  it  was  the  custom  of  the  vil- 
lage. Mr.  Denham  often  said  that  he  would 
learn  to  hem,  that  he  might  not  look  singular 
in  the  tea-parties. 

Miss  Emily  Barker  fell  to  the  share  of 
Fanny.  Her  powers  of  conversation  were 
certainly  versatile. 

"  What  a  pretty  name  you  have  !"  she  began. 
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"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Oh  !  a  love  of  a  name ;  —  may  I  trouble 
you  for  the  scissors  ?  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  declare.  I  dropped 
them,"  said  Fanny,  stooping  for  them.  I  be- 
lieve she  had  never  stooped  for  anything  be- 
fore in  her  life. 

"  What  a  silent  young  man  Mr.  Denham 
is  !"  said  Miss  Emily. 

"  So  he  is,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Sweet  place,  Devonshire  !  " 

"  I  like  what  I  have  seen  of  it." 

*'  Mr.  Denham  has  a  very  good  property." 

"  Has  he  ?'* 

"  What  a  nice]  house  it  must  be  to  stay  at !"" 
said  Miss  Emily. 

"  Whose?"  asked  Fanny. 

"  Mr.  Denham's." 

'«  Oh  !   very." 

"  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  new  work,  with 
fish-scales  ?  " 
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"  No."  — . 

*'  Such  a  dear  bag  my  cousin  sent  Mamma." 

"  Indeed  !  —  of  fish-scales  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Do  you  play  cards  ?  " 

"  No,  never." 

"  Do  you  think  it  wicked  ?  " 

"  No  —  only  stupid." 

"  Our  clergyman  wears  grey  gloves." 

"  Really." 

"  What  an  ugly  old  thing  Miss  Padding- 
ton  is." 

"  Which  ?  the  lady  who  is  frowning  at  me  V 

"  Yes,  she  is  such  a  sour  old  maid ;  she 
takes  such  strange  dislikes  to  people.  I  dare 
say  she  dislikes  you  already.  Look  at  her 
cap !  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  crazy  con- 
cern?" 

It  is  strange  how  very  severe  young  ladies 
are  upon  single  women  of  a  certain  age,  when 
the  probabilities  are  so  very  strong  in  favour 
of  their  holding  just  the  same  position  them- 
selves. 
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After  tea,  which  was  drunk  in  solemn  silence, 
Mr.  Denham  prevailed  upon  Miss  Jane  Barker 
to  favour  the  company  with  some  feeble  war- 
bling, half  drowned  in  the  clang  of  a  harsh  piano, 
which  she  called  singing ;  and  then  the  two 
other  sisters  sang  a  duet.  Then  followed  a  so- 
nata, administered  by  Miss  Eliza,  while  Morti- 
mer Denham  turned  over  the  leaves  ;  and  then 
the  young  ladies  very  reasonably  called  upon 
their  guests  to  perform. 

Miss  Denham  played  them  a  few  waltzes, 
and  Fanny  easily  excused  herself:  it  was  as 
much  as  she  could  do  to  hear  music  at  present. 

"  I  think  Miss  Fuller  plays,"  said  Kate,  as 
she  rose  from  the  piano. 

Fanny  turned  to  look  at  Miss  Fuller,  who 
had  sat  working  so  quietly  beside  her  mamma, 
that  she  had  not  before  noticed  her.  She 
was  tall  and  graceful,  with  an  exquisite  com- 
plexion ;  that  flitting  peach-like  bloom  which 
mostly  indicates  sensibility,  and  lips  that  trem- 
bled at  the  slightest  emotion. 

VOL.    II.  '  H 
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"  She  is  lovely,"  thought  Fanny,  "  which 
is  very  different  from  being  either  pretty,  or 
handsome." 

"  No,  I  never  play  if  I  can  help,"  said  Miss 
Fuller,  very  quietly,  but  in  that  peculiarly 
thrilling  voice,  which  when  once  heard  is  never 
forgotten. 

"  Fanny  crossed  over,  and  sat  down  by  her. 
It  would  be  for  our  benefit,"  said  she,  "  if  we 
could  make  you  think  now,  that  you  could  not 
help  it." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  sure  you  will  be  so  kind.  Dear 
Miss  Fuller,  do  oblige  us,'*"'  was  reiterated  by 
the  three  Barkers. 

''  You  are  very  flattering,"  said  Miss  Fuller, 
with  a  peculiar  smile ;  "  but  the  fact  is,  I  am 
unable  to  qomply  with  your  request.  I  think 
no  one  person  in  this  parish  can  charge  their 
memories  with  having  heard  me  play." 

^'  I  can,  Miss  Fuller,"  said  Mr.  Denham. 

Miss  Fuller  blushed ;    Fanny  thought  that 
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she  trembled  ;  but  she  looked  up  calmly,  and 
merely  answered,  "  I  should  not  have  thought 
it." 

''  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  "  said  Mr.  Den  ham, 
inquiringly. 

*'  That  you  would  have  remembered — " 

Miss  Fuller  began,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other,  she  did  not  conclude  her  sentence,  but 
turned  to  take  up  her  work. 

Mr.  Denham  seemed  rather  confused,  and 
took  refuge  in  a  prodigious  flirtation  with 
Miss  Jane  Barker,  who  seemed  by  no  means 
unwilling  to  accept  his  attentions. 

Fanny  became  anxious  to  lead  Miss  Fuller 
into  conversation.  She  talked  to  her  about 
her  work,  but  Miss  Fuller  did  not  seem  very 
enlightened  on  that  subject ;  she  was  hem- 
ming some  frills,  but  she  was  not  sure  what 
she  meant  to  do  with  them. 

Then  Fanny  tried  the  subject  of  books,  and 
on  this  topic  her  new  acquaintance  was  very 

H    2 
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communicative.  Fanny  mentioned  two  or  three 
books  lately  come  out,  which  she  wished  to 
know  if  Miss  Fuller  admired. 

''  Pray  do  not  question  me  of  any  book 
under  a  year  old,"  said  Miss  Fuller ;  "  we  are 
dreadfully  provided  in  this  parish  with  all  new 
publications,  and  there  is  an  aphorism  estab- 
lished here,  that  there  is  great  merit  in  read- 
ing a  stupid  book,  and  that  no  amusing  work 
can  possibly  be  instructive :  on  these  two  grand 
principles  our  book-club  is  conducted.  I  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  touch  a  book  with  a  cartridge 
cover." 

Fanny  laughed,  but  Miss  Fuller's  eyes  were 
bent  on  her  work,  and  she  never  lifted  them, 
nor  showed  the  least  excitement  while  she 
spoke.  Her  very  still  manner  gave  a  point  to 
all  she  said.  • 

"  And  then  you  know,"  she  continued;  "  the 
annoyance  of  having  to  date  these  works,  and 
send  them  on,  especially  if  you  are  dull  at 
remembering  the  day  of  the  month.     From  the 
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time  they  come  into  the  house,  I  am  in  pain 
till  I  get  them  out  again,  lest  I  should  forget 
them ;  instead  of  letting  them  lounge  on  one''s 
dressing-table  for  a  month  at  least." 

"  Ay,  that  is  the  true  way  to  enjoy  a  book,"' 
said  Fanny  ;  "  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  But  I  have  one  or  two  old  favourites,  — 
and  so  I  let  the  book-club  go  on  as  it  likes."' 

"  You  believe  with   old  Lopez,"  said   Miss 

Denham, 

"  Que  es  estudiante  notable 
El  que  lo  es  de  un  libro  solo/* 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Fuller;  "  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  the  idea." 

"  Do  you  know  Spanish  ?  "  asked  Fanny. 

"  Very  little, — just  enough  to  spell  through 
an  old  ballad,"  replied  Miss  Fuller. 

Miss  Denham  began  to  talk  with  her  of  La 
Estrella  de  Sevilla,  by  Lopez,  and  to  compare 
it  with  the  free  English  adaptation  lately  pub- 
lished by  Mrs.  Butler.  They  both  agreed  in 
preferring  the  Spanish  conclusion  very  greatly 
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to  the  English  one ;  it  was  so  much  more  rea- 
sonable, more  touching ;  so  much  less  thea- 
trical, Miss  Denham  thought. 

"  What  is  the  other  title  of  that  play  ? " 
asked  Miss  Fuller ;  "  the  name  has  escaped  me." 

"  Don  Sancho  Arias  de  las  Roellas ;  o  La 
Estrella  de  Sevilla,"  said  Miss  Denham. 

Fanny  remembered  that  she  had  heard  Mr. 
Mapleton  say  half  in  jest,  that  if  he  wished 
to  decipher  the  character  of  a  young  lady  in 
a  single  question,  he  would  ask  her  which  of 
Shakspeare's  heroines  she  liked  best.  So  she 
put  that  question  to  Miss  Fuller. 

"  I  think  I  love  none  so  well  as  Viola,"  she 
replied.  "  She  has  more  impulse  in  her  cha- 
racter than  any  one  of  his  women  except  Imo- 
gen. Her  sudden  resolve  to  assume  the  dress 
of  a  man,  and  to  offer  herself  as  page  to  the 
Duke,  seemed  the  merest  whim  of  a  moment. 
There  is  no  character  I  think  where  the  tran- 
sitions of  feeling  are  so  distinctly  marked  or 
so  rapid  as  in  this.     For  instance,  her  eager 
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wish  to  see  Olivia's  face,  followed  by  her  frank 
avowal  of  her  rival's  beauty,  —  and  the  careless 
generosity  with  which  she  indignantly  up- 
braids Olivia  for  her  contempt  of  the  Duke's 
suit,  although  her  acceptance  of  it  would  have 
gone  near  to  break  Viola's  heart.  And  in  an 
after  scene  when  she  is  apprehensive  that  her 
'  outside  may  have  charmed"*  the  lady,  —  her 
pity  for  Olivia,  her  self-reproach  for  her  own 
disguise,  her  fear,  the  hopeless  nature  of  her 
love,  her  sense  of  entanglement,  and  the  final 
abandonment  of  her  difficulties  to  the  detect- 
ing influence  of  time,  all  chase  each  other 
through  the  mind  with  an  impetuous  and  rapid 
flight  of  feeling,  that  is  to  me  most  engaging." 

"  Do  you  not  think  Cleopatra  as  much  a 
character  of  impulse,  as  Viola  ?  "  asked  Fanny. 

"  No,"  replied  Miss  Fuller ;  "  I  consider 
hers  a  remarkably  systematic  character:  you 
may  glean  from  her  own  conversation,  that 
her  apparent  inconsistencies  are  the  result  of 
a  settled  plan." 
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Fanny  asked  if  Miss  Fuller  did  not  think 
Viola's  famous  speech,  "  She  never  told  her 
love,"  lost  half  its  charm  from  having  been 
so  unmercifully  hackneyed  ? 

"  Yes,  by  itself,"  she  replied ;  "  it  always 
reminds  me  of  bad  exhibition  pictures,  and  the 
elocution  master, —  but  taken  with  the  context, 
it  glides  in  upon  the  ear  like  a  well-remem- 
bered air  upon  a  tide  of  more  strange  harmony  : 
but  it  is  hardly  superior  I  think  to  the  lines, 
less  quoted, 

'  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate/  &c. 
In  those   verses  the   sound   mounts   upwards, 
like  a  lark  to   heaven.     Now  mamma  is  go- 
ing," said  she,  folding  up  her  work. 

"  Clara,  my  love,  it  is  very  late,"  said  Mrs. 
Fuller,  rising  in  a  great  bustle, — "  a  charming 
evening,  my  dear  Mrs.  Barker  ;  —  I  hope  soon 
to  see  you  all  at  the  cottage, — oh  !  pray  don*t 
trouble  yourself  to  ring  for  our  cloaks.  I  am 
quite  shocked  —  Clara,  my  love  !  Mr.  Denham 
is  waiting  to  put  on  your  shawl." 
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But  Clara  had  already  wrapped  herself  up  ; 
and  without  heeding  Mr.  Denham's  intention, 
she  passed  him  with  a  slight  bow,  and  followed 
her  mother. 

"  Ah  !  poor  young  lady,"'  said  Mrs.  Barker, 
as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  upon  her;  •'  she 
was  born  to  a  large  fortune,  my  dear,  —  her 
father  was  a  merchant,  and  he  lost  everything 
by  some  unfortunate  speculations,  and  she  lives 
now  with  her  mother  in  a  little  bit  of  a  place, — 
ah  !  we  none  of  us  know  what  we  may  come 
to  ! " 

"  And  her  father  ? "  said  Fanny,  to  whom 
this  speech  was  addressed. 

"  Oh  !  he  died  soon  after  his  bankruptcy, 
of  a  decline  as  they  called  it ;  but  decline  or 
not,  it  was  brought  on  by  his  misfortunes,  1 
fancy.  Poor  Clara  watched  him  night  and  day 
during  his  illness,  —  and  I  don't  know,  but  1 
think  she  has  never  held  up  her  head  since; 
she  used  to  be  the  merriest  thing  !  " 

Mr.  Denham  sighed. 

H   5 
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"  I  always  tell  my  girls,''  continued  Mrs. 
Barker,  "that  there  is  no  knowing  what  re- 
verses we  may  all  experience." 

"  La,  ma  !  I  don't  think  there  is  any  fear  of 
our  losing  our  fortunes,"  said  Miss  Jane. 

"  No,  because  we  have  none  to  lose  !  "  said 
Eliza,  laughing. 

Mortimer  Denham  settled  directly  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  Miss  Barkers  were  rather  plain 
than  otherwise. 

'^  Well,  what  we  have,  I  mean,"  returned 
her  sister  sharply. 

Fanny  wondered  to  herself,  what  there  was 
or  had  been  between  Mr.  Denham  and  Miss 
Fuller.  It  was  a  common  story  enough,  not 
worth  wondering  at.  When  he  was  two  or 
three  years  younger,  and  had  seen  less  of  the 
world  and  of  women,  he  had  paid  her  vejy 
marked  attention.  Then  he  fancied  that  her 
mother  seemed  very  anxious  to  secure  the  con- 
nection, — that  she  manoeuvred  to  throw  Clara 
in  his  way — he  took  fright,  and  withdrew  alto- 
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gether.  Her  father's  illness  and  death  com- 
ing so  soon  after,  had  made  her  almost  forget 
the  existence  of  her  lover.  The  village  gossip 
ascribed  Mr.  Denham's  fickleness  to  her  father's 
failure,  and  the  loss  of  her  fortune, — but  Clara 
never  subscribed  to  so  rational  a  conclusion — 
for  she  had  loved  him,  and  a  woman  never 
thinks  meanly  of  the  man  she  loves. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Bir.  What  is  the  end  of  study  ?  let  me  know. 

Ring.  Why  that  to  know  which  else  we  should  not  know, 

Bir.  Things  hid  and  barr'd,   you    mean,  from   common 

sense  ? 
Ring.  Ay,  that  is  study's  god-like  recompense. 

Love's  Labour 's  Lost. 

In  a  few  days  the  children  returned  home, 
much  to  Fanny''s  sorrow — a  few  more  days 
and  Mortimer  Denham  left. 

Fanny  felt  glad,  and  Kate  owned  that  Mor- 
timer made  her  intolerably  idle  —  she  could 
never  settle  to  any  business  while  he  was 
loitering  about ;  and  he  had  a  habit,  com- 
mon to  young  men,  of  persisting  in  talking 
to  you,  whether  you  were  engaged  or  not. 
Many  a  bright  thought  had  he  driven  out  of 
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her  head,  Kate  averred,  when  she  was  writing 
notes  on  some  favourite  subject,  by  breaking 
in  upon  her  with — "Oh,  by  the  by,   Kate, 

that  fool  J ,  whom  you  know,  is  going  to 

publish  his  travels  in  Persia ;"  or,  "  Could  you 

ever  believe  it,  that  little   ugly  Miss  A 

has  made  such  an  immense  match  that  the 
whole  country  is  ringing  with  it ;"  or,  "  Why 
don't  you  tell  the  gardener  to  take  up  the 
geraniums ;  they  ought  to  have  been  put  into 
shelter  long  ago."" 

But  now  Kate  and  Fanny  settled  down  into 
plans  of  reading  and  other  occupation,  and  so 
the  winter  passed.  Fanny  consulted  her  friend 
on  the  course  of  reading  she  had  better  pur- 
sue. Kate  advised  her  to  ascertain  on  what 
subjects  she  wished  to  be  informed,  and  then 
she  would  supply  her  with  such  books,  or  parts 
of  books,  as  treated  of  them  :  she  recommend- 
ed her  never  to  read  a  book  that  she  might  say 
she  had  read  it.  Fanny  followed  her  direc- 
tions ;  for  she  meant  to  astonish  Mr.  Mapleton, 
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when  next  she  saw  him,  with  the  extent  of  her 
learning. 

She  heard  from  her  guardian  about  once  a 
week  —  he  had  explained  to  Mrs,  Nugent  re- 
specting the  diamonds,  and  informed  her  that 
any  future  communications  she  might  have  to 
make  to  Miss  Carvalho  had  better  be  addressed 
to  him ;  and  he  was  informed  in  return  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  that  she  could  ever 
have  any  further  transactions  with  that  young 
person. 

Fanny  wrote  back  to  him  very  long  accounts 
of  her  occupations,  and  lists  of  things  that  she 
wanted ;  all  which  he  was  very  punctual  in 
procuring  for  her,  although  sometimes  puzzled 
about  "  skeins  of  green  silk,  yards  of  satin 
ribbon,"  &c. :  however,  Fanny  was  always  very 
well  content  with  his  purchases,  and  perfectly 
deaf  to  aunt  Parr's  remonstrances  about  trou- 
bling Mr.  Mapleton  for  such  ridiculous  little 
things. 

In  the  early  spring  the  children  paid  them 
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another  visit,  much  to  Fanny's  delight;  and 
Mr.  Denham  wrote  to  press  Mr.  Mapleton,  if 
he  could  spare  a  few  days,  to  come  down,  and 
see  his  little  ward. 

He  was  much  indebted,  but  at  present  over- 
whelmed with  business. 

Meanwhile  Fanny  recovered  her  health  and 
beauty,  and  made  great  progress,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Denham,  in  her  knowledge 
of  history,  and  other  important  subjects  of 
which  she  had  been  nearly  ignorant.  With 
her  friend's  aid,  she  mastered  in  great  measure 
the  difficulties  of  the  Italian  language,  and 
greatly  improved  her  taste  for  art.  Miss  Den- 
ham explained  to  her  the  technical  merits  of 
painting,  and  her  enjoyment  of  fine  pictures 
was  trained  and  enlarged,  by  her  being  made 
aware  of  the  rules  and  difficulties  of  composi- 
tion. 

But  perhaps  nothing  tended  so  much  to  re- 
fine her  intellect  as  a  careful  perusal,  with  an 
intelligent  companion,  of  the  masterpieces  of 
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Shakspeare.  Kate  traced  with  her,  scene  by 
scene,  almost  line  by  line,  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  feeling,  the  consistency  of  purpose,  the 
amazing  and  unerring  adherence  to  nature,  dis- 
played in  the  pages  of  this  great  teacher  of  the 
heart.  She  pointed  out  to  her  the  musical  ar- 
rangement of  the  words,  so  invariably  respond- 
ing to  the  sense.  She  made  her  aware  of  the 
beautiful  pictorial  effects  involved  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  his  scenes,  of  the  train  of  noble 
designs  made  present  to  the  eye,  by  the  realities 
of  his  language  ;  and  introduced  her,  through 
the  medium  of  prints,  to  the  most  successful 
illustrations  of  his  plays. 

Fanny  was  made  better  and  wiser  by  this 
rare  and  delightful  investigation. 

They  made  a  rule  to  spend  the  mornings  in 
reading,  and  often  used  to  shut  their  books  by 
common  consent,  and  discuss  their  merits  to- 
gether. 

Aunt  Parr  generally  sat  beside  them,  knit- 
ting busily ;  she  took  but  little  share  in  their 
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conversations — seldom  speaking,  but  always  to 
the  purpose. 

"  How  is  it,"  said  Fanny  to  Miss  Denham, 
"  that  I  cannot  feel  this  to  be  poetry,  this  Mr. 
Wordsworth — is  it  a  deficiency  of  understand- 
ing?—  I,  who  so  love  the  Elizabethan  stars.'"* 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Kate,  "  the  same  thing 
used  to  puzzle  me  very  much.  I  cannot  ad- 
mire Mr.  Wordsworth,  but  I  have  a  host  of 
favourite  poets,  ancient  and  modern.  I  can- 
not read  Byron,  with  the  exception  of  his 
plays  ;  but  that  is  from  other  reasons.  Is  it  not 
that  there  is  nothing  in  our  individual  minds 
awakened  to  sympathy  by  these  poets  ?  There 
is  always  resemblance,  slight  though  it  be,  be- 
tween the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  of  the  man 
who  delights  in  his  verses.  Shakspeare,  who 
charms  almost  universally,  had  qualities,  the 
nature  of  which  accorded  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  characters  than  any  other  writer.  It 
must  be  a  very  eccentric,  or  a  very  imperfect 
mind,  which  refuses  to  admire  him.     This  Mr. 
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Wordsworth  pleases  those  men  whose  minds 
are  of  his  own  class,  and  it  is  not,  I  think,  a 
large  one.  Opie  said  the  same  thing  of  paint- 
ing :  his  paintings  pleased  a  certain  class,  and 
he  defended  his  style  on  principle  ;  he  pleased 
himself,  and  those  men  whose  minds  were  of 
his  quality  would  be  pleased  too ;  if  he  sought 
to  make  his  pictures  generally  attractive,  he 
might  fail  altogether.  It  is  the  same  with 
beauty — it  is  of  two  kinds  —  the  one  kind  we 
acknowledge,  the  other  we  feel.  In  the  latter 
case,  there  is  some  sympathy  between  us  and 
the  person  we  admire." 

"  Do  you  know,  Kate,''  said  Fanny,  "  that 
I  once  heard  a  lady  say  Shakspeare  was  a 
coarse  writer ! " 

"  Shakespeare  ! — Well !"  said  Miss  Denham, 
after  a  pause  of  blank  astonishment,  "  such 
things  had  better  not  be  contested,  because 
you  cannot  well  remind  the  individual  that 
there  are  some  natures  which  draw  poison  from 
the  sweetest  flowers." 
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"  But  why  can  you  not  read  Byron  ?"  asked 
Fanny. 

*'  When  I  was  very  young,"  said  Kate,  "  he 
was  a  forbidden  author,  and  you  would  have 
thought  that  this  circumstance  would  have  en- 
hanced him  when  I  became  my  own  mistress ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  I  had  access  to  some  of 
the  old  authors — Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  and 
what  scraps  I  could  pick  up  of  other  writers 
of  that  age — and  when  I  attempted  to  read 
Byron's  lyrical  pieces,  I  could  not  get  through 
one  of  them.  I  had  expected  something  so 
much  more  wonderful  —  something  between 
Shakspeare  and  the  Arabian  Nights ;  so  I  did 
not  force  my  taste ;  I  had  a  rich  hoard  to  fall 
back  upon ;  besides  that,  the  spirit  of  his  works 
did  not  please  me." 

**  Does  not  his  poetry  speak  to  the  heart  ?  " 
said  Fanny ;  '*  and  if  so,  does  he  not  deserve 
the  highest  praise?" 

"  But,  remember,""  said  Kate,  "  that  the 
heart  has  many  emotions  which  can  be  awaken- 
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ed ;  some,  good,  and  honour  is  due  to  the  man 
who  arouses  them;  and  some  bad,  which 
should  be  suffered  to  slumber,  and  watched  lest 
they  arise  from  their  sleep.  The  man  who 
ministers  to  these,  speaks  equally  to  the  heart, 
but  he  is  deeply  answerable  for  the  success  of 
his  labours.'" 

"  But  Byron's  plays?" 

"  They  are  perfect  of  their  sort,  which  is  not 
the  right  sort,"  said  Miss  Denham  ;  "  plays  of 
feeling,  not  action. '  Sardanapalus,'  and  the  much- 
abused  '  Werner  ; '  the  young  '  Foscari,'  too." 

"  Don't  people  say,  that  '  Werner '  is  all 
stolen  from  a  story  ? " 

"  Yes ;  and  was  not  '  Romeo  and  Juliet ' 
stolen  from  a  story  ?  And  by  the  magic  touch 
of  genius,  the  common  words  sprang  into  pas- 
sionate speech.  The  more  closely  '  Werner ' 
approaches  the  heavily  written  and  tedious  tale, 
the  more  striking  is  the  power  that  by  the 
change  of  a  few  words,  gave  such  a  force  and 
freshness  to  the  dialogue.     It  reminds  one  of 
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Rubens,  who  was  used  to  send  a  pupil  to  paint 
an  altar-piece  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  to 
invest  the  picture  with  all  his  gorgeous  glow  of 
colour,  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  splendid  pencil. 
Have  you  read  the  play  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  How  beautifully  it  opens  !  —  how  instantly 
your  sympathy  is  engaged  for  the  desolate  noble 
and  his  faithful  wife.  All  is  made  known  to 
you  directly  ;  their  characters — their  distress  ; 
and  it  is  actual  painting  too.  Werner's 
very  face  becomes  distinct  while  he  utters  his 
first  words." 

*'  And  what  manner  of  face  is  it  ?  "  asked 
Fanny,  smiling. 

"  Like  the  '  Banished  Lord'  —  do  you  know 
the  picture .?  " 

'''  No, —  describe  it  to  me." 

"  How  can  I  ?  If  there  ever  was  a  picture 
wherein  mind  triumphed  over  matter,  it  is  that. 
There  is  not  a  fine  feature  in  the  face, —  no, 
not  a  good  one,  unless  we  except  the  large  dark 
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uplifted  eyes  ;  but  what  a  grand  simplicity  in 
the  turn  of  the  throat  —  what  bitter  despair  — 
what  deep,  brooding  thought  —  what  collected 
endurance  in  the  face  !  Or,  it  might  be  a  pic- 
ture of  the  younger  Foscari  —  for  there  are 
no  lines  of  age  on  the  princely  forehead  —  no 
silver  strewn  in  the  dark  masses  of  his  hair.  The 
nose  is  decidedly  bad,  but  I  never  perceived  it 
till  after  a  long  examination  —  so  completely 
does  the  dignity  of  the  head  give  the  idea  of 
separately  fine  features.  The  mouth  is  beauti- 
fully managed — not  handsome,  indeed,  but  firm 
and  feeling  —  and  there  is  a  desolate  expression 
in  the  parted  lips  as  if  about  to  breathe  their 
tale  of  sorrow.  But  the  chief  beauty,  the  chief 
wonder  of  the  picture  rests  in  the  eyes  :  how  I 
have  sate  gazing  upon  those  lustrous  orbs, 
reading  a  hundred  histories  in  their  beautiful 
depths !" 

"  Oh  !  I  remember,"  cried  Fanny,  "  I  saw  a 
notice  of  that  picture  in  Blackwood.  Oh ! 
Kate,    they    did   not   agree   with   you  —  they 
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called  the  man  a  scoundrel,  I  think  —  nothing 
less  —  and  said,  they  knew  not  where  such 
Lords  grew,  unless  in  the  new  batch  of  reform 
peers." 

"  So  much  for  critics  !  '*  said  Miss  Denham : 
"  in  this  case  one  is  tempted  to  return  their 
abuse  verbatim  upon  themselves." 

"  Oh,  Kate,  every  word,"  said  Fanny, 
laughing. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  Kate,  "  in  reading  critiques 

on  painting  I  feel  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of 

Lord  Bacon's  remark ;"  quoting  the  lines  — 

*  Scilicet  ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Einollit  mores,  nee  sioit  esse  feros — ' 

"  he  says,  '  It  taketh  away  the  wilfulness,  and 
barbarism,  and  fierceness  of  men's  minds  ;  but, 
indeed,  the  accent  had  need  be  upon  Jide liter, 
for  a  little  superficial  learning  doth  rather  work 
a  contrary  efiiect.'" 

"  And  the  younger  Foscari,"  said  Fanny  ; 
"  is  be  not  an  odd  conception  ?  " 

"  If  he  is,  Byron  has  not  to  answer  for  him. 
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Nature  moulded  his  character,  not  Byron.  The 
critics  attack  the  poet  for  deUneating  a  man 
fond  of  his  country  under  circumstances  that 
would  have  extinguished  such  love  in  any  other 
man.  But  such  a  man  did  exist,  and  act  as  he 
is  represented  to  do  in  that  tragedy ;  and  the 
writer  is  blamed,  because  it  is  unusual.  If  you 
are  only  to  draw  common  characters,  one  of  the 
dearest  privileges  of  a  poet  is  restricted —  that 
of  portraying  rare  and  beautiful  minds,  and 
hnking  them  by  their  fine  workmanship  with 
the  sympathies  of  us  more  ordinary  mortals.  I 
think  Byron  has  done  this  in  the  younger 
Foscari." 

"  Did  it  ever  strike  you,"  said  Fanny,  "  that 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  Byron  and 
Bulwer  ?  " 

''  Oh  yes,"  said  Miss  Denham.  "  Is  not 
Bulwer  the  Byron  of  prose  ?  Has  he  not  the 
same  absolute  dominion  over  language  —  the 
same  burning  eloquence  —  the  same  knowledge 
of  passion,    of  feeling,    of   sentiment  —  of  all 
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that  belongs  to  the  heart  —  the  same  —  some- 
thing —  wanting  in  his  characters  for  the  most 
part.  Variety  it  is  not,  but  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely different  men  — not  Shylocks  and  lagos. 
It  is  like  a  number  of  flowers,  whose  leaves  and 
stalks  and  colour  and  shape  are  quite  different, 
but  they  have  all  exactly  the  same  scent." 

"  I  feel  it  almost  daring,"  said  Fanny,  *'  to 
discuss  the  qualities  of  such  great  names." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Miss  Denham ;  "  it  is  not 
taking  the  measure  of  their  minds,  but  of  your 
own.  You  ascertain  the  degree  of  your  own 
powers  of  perception  by  measuring  the  senti- 
ments with  which  their  works  inspire  you.  Or 
if  you  cannot  see  their  merits  at  all,  as  with 
me  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  it  is  only  saying, 
according  to  my  theory,  that  your  mind  is  of  a 
different  tinge  from  his  own.  A  party  has  en- 
throned him  —  the  party  is  right  —  because 
though  merit  may  exist  without  being  acknow- 
ledged, yet  it  never  is  acknowledged,  unless  it 
does  exist.     If  I    said   Mr.  Wordsworth  is  no 

VOL.    II.  I 
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poet,  I  should  say  a  foolish  and  daring  thing ; 
but  I  may  say  he  is  no  poet  to  me,  and  neither 
detract  from  his  merit,  nor  my  own." 

"  Are  you  going  to  walk  this  morning,  my 
dear?"  said  aunt  Parr,  gently,  after  having 
patiently  waited  for  some  time,  in  the  hope  that 
their  discussion  would  come  to  a  close. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  ma'am,  in  one  moment,"  said 
Miss  Denham,  rising.  "I  will  only  just  stay  to 
show  Fanny  the  print  of  my  favourite  head. 
There  —  does  it  not  justify  all  I  have  said 
of  it.?"      . 

"  Why,  it  is  a  fine  grave  sort  of  a  head,'* 
said  Fanny,  reluctantly  ;  "  but  — " 

Miss  Denham  whispered  in  her  ear  — 

"  My  imagination 
Cariies  no  favour  in  it  but  my  Bertram." 

'*  Now,  Kate,"  said  Fanny,  half  laughing, 
and  blushing  up  to  her  temples ;  "  who  do  you 
mean  .''  '* 

"  Nay,  how  should  I  know,"  said  Miss  Den- 
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ham,  gaily ;  "  all  I  contend  for  is,  that  a  per- 
son's taste  must  be  pre-occupied,  not  to  acknow- 
ledge the  beauty  of  a  head  like  this." 

"  Come  and  put  on  your  bonnet,  or  you 
will  lose  all  the  beauty  of  the  morning,"  said 
Fanny.     ''  Come  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Joy  's  doubly  joy 
That  comes  before  the  time. 

William  Tell. 

With  what  serene  tranquillity  pale  eve 
O'ermantles  earth,  embathing  all  around 
In  purple  beauty  ! 

Delta. 


It  was  a  mild  day  in  the  beginning  of 
February,  Fanny  had  been  with  Miss  Den- 
ham  to  the  sea-side,  and  had  come  home  re- 
freshed and  animated  by  her  ramble.  She  was 
dressing  for  dinner,  and  arranging  the  short 
bright  ringlets  that  began  to  twine  round  her 
face,  when  Kate  entered  her  room  with  a 
beautiful  bunch  of  geraniums. 
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"  Ah  !  thank  you/'  cried  Fanny  :  "  where 
did  they  come  from  ?" 

"  From  the  greenhouse,"  said  Kate. 

"  And  I  never  saw  them,  though  I  searched 
the  greenhouse  over  to  find  a  fallen  orange 
for  Grace  this  morning." 

Kate  placed  them  in  her  friend's  dress. 
"  Oh !     don't     wear    a    cap,"     she      said, 
"  your   hair  has  grown   so  much  in  the  last 
month  ! " 

"  Well,  I  will  leave  it  off  soon ;  but  I  should 
be  such  a  figure  now.  I  look  like  a  boy  !  " 
said  Fanny  laughing. 

"  No,  leave  it  off  to-day  ;  you  look  so  much 
better  without  it." 

"  Why  to-day,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Come  down  and  see,"  said  her  friend  tak- 
ing her  hand. 

"  Why,  Kate,  have  you  any  company  ? 
do  tell  me,  Kate  !  " 

But  Kate  was  oracular,  and  threw  open  the 
drawing-room  door  in  profound  silence. 
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Mr.  Mapleton  was  standing,  as  if  waiting 
Fanny's  appearance. 

She  sprang  into  the  room. 

"  Ah  !  and  you  never  told  me  you  were 
coming, — you  never  gave  me  the  pleasure  of 
expecting  you  I"  cried  Fanny,  her  features 
radiant  with  delight. 

Her  hands  were  clasped  in  his — he  seemed 
to  want  words  to  reply  to  her. 

"  When  did  you  come  ?"  said  Fanny. 

''  I  have  this  moment  arrived.  How  very 
well  you  look  ! " 

"  I  mean,  how  did  you  come  ?" 

"  I  travelled  post." 

"  And  how  long  will  you  stay  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  another  thing  !  " 

*'  As  long  as  I  like  ?  " 

"  I  must  return  to-morrow." 

"Oh,  for  shame!" 

'*  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  he. 

"  Ah,  Kate  won't  let  you  go  to-morrow." 

"  The  fates—"  he  began. 
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"  Nonsense  about  fates  !  "  cried  Fanny  ;  "  I 
will  be  your  fate  !  **' 

"  Perhaps  so,"  he  replied  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone. 

Miss  Denham  looked  quaintly  at  Fanny, 
who  tried  very  hard  not  to  blush.  —  I  wonder 
if  any  of  my  readers  ever  found  such  an  effort 
successful. 

Fanny  insisted  on  their  walking  out  after 
dinner,  it  was  such  a  beautiful  evening.  She 
was  determined  to  show  Mr.  Mapleton  the 
road  to  the  sea-side. 

The  stars  were  just  set  in  the  sky,  and  a 
soft  wind  was  rolling  the  clouds  into  white 
heaps  along  the  horizon.  The  tide  was  going 
out,  and  there  was  a  firm  stretch  of  sand  for 
the  party  to  walk  on. 

"  And  when  shall  I  prevail  on  you  to  leave 
this  delightful  spot,  and  come  and  settle  in 
dull  town.'*"  said  Mr.  Mapleton  to  Fanny, 
who  was  leaning  on  his  arm. 

"Dull   town?"    said   Fanny.      "Oh,    you 
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do  not  know  how  I  long  to  be  there  !  How 
much  I  have  to  see,  and  to  hear  ;  and  there 
is  always  something  new  going  on  in  London. 
How  can  you  call  it  dull  ?" 

"  Perhaps  because  you  are  not  there,"  said 
he,  in  a  low  voice. 

''Do  you  make  flattering  speeches?"  said 
Fanny,  startled  and  pleased. 

"  Who,  I  ? — never,''  replied  Mr.  Mapleton  ; 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  asked  her  if  she 
liked  flattery. 

"  You  know  I  do  ;  some  flattery,"  said 
Fanny  laughing  :  "  but  there  is  one  sort  of 
flattery  that  makes  me  very  angry." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  " 

''  That  kind  of  flattery  when  the  person 
who  offers  it  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  seem 
in  earnest — sarcastic  flattery.  I  don't  mind 
a  person  calling  me  an  angel,  if  he  only  seems 
to  think  me  so;  but  I  cannot  submit  to  be 
praised  in  a  mocking  manner.'' 

"After    all,    it   is   appreciation   rather  than 
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praise  that  is  delightful,"'''  said  Mr.  Mapleton. 
"  An  artist,  for  instance,  how  tired  he  must  be 
of  hearing  his  pictures  called  '  beautiful,  ex- 
quisite !'  of  being  told  for  the  hundredth  time 
that  he  has  surpassed  himself;  but  let  any 
one  point  out  to  him  one  of  his  own  thoughts 
on  the  canvas,  which  he  supposed  likely  to 
escape  the  general  eye,  and  how  grateful  it 
is ! " 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Fanny,  "  that  I  have 
read  more,  and  thought  more,  since  I  came 
here,  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life  before,  thanks 
to  Kate." 

"  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  her,"  said  Mr. 
Mapleton. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  pantomimes  this  year  ? '' 
said  Fanny  :  "  you  used  to  tell  me  such  won- 
derful stories  about  the  pantomimes  when  I 
was  a  child." 

"  I  did  see  one,  to  my  great  discomfort," 
said  he.  "  I  was  in  attendance  on  a  party  of 
ladies  and  children,  and  the  noise  of  the  chil- 
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dren,  the  music,  and  the  actors,  was  something 

hideous." 

"  What,  did  the  children  make  a  noise  ?  *' 
said  Fanny. 

"  Yes  ;  there  was  a  castle  set  on  ^fire,  and 
a  prodigious  deal  of  fighting,  in  the  course 
of  which  one  warrior  knocked  down  the  other, 
and  began  hewing  at  his  enormous  head  with 
a  battle-axe,  much  in  the  style  of  a  man 
chopping  wood,  which  so  discomposed  two  of 
the  children  that  they  set  up  the  most  piercing 
shrieks,  and  the  whole  party  was  in  commotion 
with  the  vain  endeavour  to  convince  these  chil- 
dren that  the  men  were  not  in  earnest,  and 
the  castle  was  not  on  fire." 

"  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to  take  the  little 
Berringtons  to  a  pantomime  !  Did  you  notice 
the  dark-eyed  little  girl  at  dessert,  Grace  Ber- 
rington  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  did,  more  particularly  as  you  seem- 
ed very  anxious  to  make  her  ill  with  the  sweet- 
meats ! " 
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«  What  scandal  !  "  said  Fanny.  "  But  don't 
you  think  her  very  pretty  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  like  her  expression."" 

"  Well,  I  think  she  has  the  most  beautiful 
eyes  and  eyelashes  I  ever  saw." 

"  She  is  very  sly,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  we  have  had  our  little  enjoyments 
down  here,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  not  pantomimes 
exactly,  but  mummers ;  on  Christmas  Eve,  we 
had  a  visit  from  the  mummers,  very  genteel 
ones,  as  the  servant  said  when  he  came  up  to 
tell  us  of  their  arrival,  and  they  were  darlings, 
— children  not  much  bigger  than  Amy  and 
Grace.  I  suppose  you  know,"  said  Fanny 
with  a  very  wise  air,  "  that  this  is  one  of  the 
few  remains  of  the  amusements  of  our  an- 
cestors." 

"  Yes,  I  had  some  idea  of  it,"  he  replied  : 
"  but  tell  me  how  your  mummers  comported 
themselves." 

"  Well,  there  was  a  gentleman  and  his  old 
servant,    and    a   lady.      The    comedy    was   in 
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rhyme,  it  was  something  like  acting  a  ballad. 
You  must  understand  that  the  children  were 
well  painted,  and  bedizened  in  old  finery. 
The  gentleman  is  anxious  to  win  the  lady''s 
heart,  and  she  will  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him ;  therefore,  the  gentleman,  in  a  state  of 
great  perplexity,  asks  the  advice  of  his  ser- 
vant.    *  My  man  John,'  he  says — 

*  My  man  John,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
I  love  this  lady,  but  she  won't  love  me  ; 
Neither  will  she  walk  with  me.' 

The  servant  sends  the  gentleman  to  offer  her 
the  key  of  his  chest,  which  is  rejected  with 
disdain.  Back  he  comes  to  his  servant  with 
the  same  burden : — 

^  My  man  John,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
I  love  this  lady,  but  she  won't  love  me  ; 
Neither  will  she  walk  with  me.' 

He  then,  by  his  servant's  advice,  offers  her 
the  key  of  his  house.     This  is  rejected  in  the 
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same  manner.  At  last  the  servant  recommends 
his  master  to  offer  the  disdainful  lady  the  key 
of  his  heart,  which  she  accepts  very  graciously, 
and  the  play  ends." 

"  A  very  pretty  moral,"  he  said. 
"  Yes,  but  you  are  aware,"  said  Fanny  who 
was  in  a  very  learned  mood,  "  that  the  morals 
of  the  old  English  writers  were  always  unex- 
ceptionable ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
ballad  is  as  old  as  the  hills." 

Aunt  Parr  came  up  at  this  moment  to  re- 
commend that  they  should  all  go  home ;  it 
was  getting  so  very  late.  Fanny  said  that  she 
should  like,  if  Mr,  Mapleton  would  help  her 
to  launch  that  nice  little  fishing-boat  which 
was  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  just  for  the  fun  of 
it  ;  and  then  she  was  very  willing  to  go  home. 
As  this  was  not  thought  a  very  feasible  plan 
she  consented  to  return  at  once. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Mapleton  was  gone, 
long  before  Fanny  came  down  stairs.     As  he 
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had  not  taken  a  regular  leave  of  her  the  night 
before;  she  was  very  angry  at  this,  and  said  she 
should  write  directly  and  tell  him  so. 

Her  friends  supposed  she  was  as  good  as  her 
word ;  for  she  was  very  busy  scribbling  over 
a  whole  sheet  of  paper,  and  muttering  to  her- 
self all  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  merits  of  flirtation,  underhand 
Intense  flirtation. — 

Blackwood's. 


As  soon  as  it  was  settled  that  aunt  Parr  and 
Fanny  were  to  leave  the  Denhams,  and  their 
stay  was,  as  Fanny  told  her  friend,  a  thing 
"  past  praying  for,"  Lady  Southam  wrote  a 
most  urgent  letter  to  beg  that  they  would  ac- 
company her  grand-daughter  on  a  visit  to  her 
before  they  went  on  to  town. 

Fanny  was  delighted  with  this  invitation; 
she  liked  Lady  Southam  very  much,  and  gave 
her  aunt  no  peace  until  the  day  was  fixed,  and 
they  were  fairly  on  their  way  to  Harpsden 
Court. 

The  spring  had  not  yet  enticed  out  any  of 
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the  leaves,  and  the  old  house  looked  rather 
dreary  through  the  bare  boughs  ;  but  it  was 
a  romantic  place  at  all  seasons,  and  I  think  old 
places  look  always  older  in  winter  time.  They 
arrived  at  Harpsden  Court  just  in  time  for 
dinner.  Lady  Southam,  after  her  first  warm 
welcome  on  the  hall  steps,  sent  them  to  take 
off  their  bonnets.  She  would  allow  no  farther 
preparation  ;  she  had  no  one  with  her  but  a 
young  friend  who  dined  there,  so  there  was 
no  need  of  a  toilet. 

Miss  Denham,  who  always  made  herself  at 
home  at  her  grandmamma's,  threw  off  her  bon- 
net and  cloak  in  the  hall,  and  went  straight 
into  the  drawing-room.  A  gentleman  was 
standing  by  the  window  reading  the  news- 
paper ;  he  laid  it  down,  and  bowed  to  her ; 
she  returned  the  courtesy  and  took  her  seat 
in  her  usual  quiet  way,  and  drew  a  jar  of 
flowers  to  her;  she  never  imagined  such  a 
thing  as  speaking  first  to  a  stranger — a  pecu- 
liarity arising  from  early  shyness. 
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The  gentleman  observed  her  with  great  in- 
terest for  a  short  time,  and  then,  "  hoped  she 
was  not  fatigued  with  her  journey." 

Not  at  all,  Kate  said ;  it  was  a  tiresome 
road,  but  she  was  a  remarkably  good  tra- 
veller ;  her  companions  were  tired  out. 

"  You  have  been  early  a  great  traveller,*" 
said  the  gentleman  drawing  his  chair  nearer 
to  hers. 

Kate  wondered  why  he  could  not  have  made 
that  remark  without  moving  his  chair. 

"  No,  hardly  a  great  traveller,"  she  said ; 
*'  I  have  been  a  good  deal  about  the  country, 
but  never  out  of  England." 

'*  Not  ?  —  oh  !  then  I  mistook — I  thought — 
I  heard .'* 


Kate  was  puzzled  to  know  what  the  man 
should  have  ever  thought  or  heard  about  her  ; 
she  only  hoped  she  did  not  know  him,  it  was 
so  awkward  meeting  people  that  she  ought  to 
recollect ;  but  there  was  a  striking  expression 
of  intelligence  about  his  brows  and  eyes,  that 
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made  it  unlikely  that  she  had  forgotten  his 
face. 

"  You  must  be  attached  to  this  place,"  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Oh  !  very  much,  —  I  remember  it  from  a 
child  :  I  have  spent  half  my  life  here." 

"  With  what  mixed  feelings  you  must  re- 
visit it ! "  said  the  gentleman  in  a  very  con- 
fidential tone. 

"  Why  in  some  degree,"  said  Kate,  look- 
ing surprised ;  "  the  recollections  of  many 
years  must  be  many  coloured ;  but  mine  are 
very  sober,  even-tinted  memories, —  no  strong 
contrasts  among  them." 

Then  she  busied  herself  in  arranging  her 
flowers,  thinking  what  an  ultra-follower  of 
the  sentimental  school  he  was,  and  wondering 
rather  how  such  a  brow  could  belong  to  a 
della  Cruscan. 

The  rest  of  the  party  soon  came  down,  and 
Lady  Southam,  who  had  a  habit  of  forgetting 
to  introduce  people,  merely  said  that  dinner 
waited,  and  walked  off. 
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The  gentleman  against  all  rule  offered  his 
arm  to  Miss  Denham,  who  just  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Fanny's  face  full  of  mischievous 
enjoyment,  as  she  was  led  away. 

After  dinner,  when  Kate  had  settled  to  ask 
her  grandmamma  who  the  gentleman  was,  who 
took  such  a  lively  interest  in  her  travels,  he 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  with  the  ladies, 
"  after  the  good  French  fashion,"  as  he  said. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Southam,  while 
they  were  taking  coffee,  "  that  everybody  is 
too  tired  to  play — a  pity — because  my  young 
friend  here  is  so  fond  of  music." 

*'  Oh  !  quite  too  tired," —  said  Fanny,  open- 
ing her  great  blue  eyes,  as  if  she  saw  him  for 
the  first  time,  and  sinking  back  on  the  sofa. 
"  Who  is  he,  Kate  ?  this  great  admirer  of 
yours,"  she  added  in  a  half  whisper. 

"  I  have  heard  so  much  of  your  singing," 
said  the  gentleman  leaning  over  Miss  Uenham's 
chair. 

"  My   singing  !  "  said  Kate,  turning  round 
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in  astonishnuMU  ;  **  von  i\^rtainlv  uiist:iko  n\c 
for  souu^hhIv  olsi\  (u-aiui  in  annua,  vou  ri^allv 
oui^-lit  to  intriniiu-o  pc\>pU\" 

"  Oh  I  to  bo  suro,"  said  l.aJv  Southam, 
naming-  Miss  Tarr  and  Fannv  ;  *•  but  Kato, 
don't  vou  ronunnbtM-  Kati\  and  di>n't  vou 
ronunnlHM-  Arran  :  You  must,  when  he  used 
to  spond  his  lu>lidavs  hcvc.  Oh  !  to  bo  sure 
not  — you  woro  in  \\'ostnioroland  tluni." 

**  I  was  afraid,"  said  Kato,  •'  that  you  wore 
soniobiniv  I  oui^ht  to  kni>w." 

•'And  1  took  \  on  tor  tho  Miss  Carvalho  of 
whom  1  had  hoard  >o  nuioh," 

**  A\'hat  a  oonipliniont  tc^  viui,  I'annv,"  said 
Kato  ;  "and  what  a  ronuirkably  oloar  dosorip- 
tion  thoy  must  haN  o  i;ivon  you  ot'  Miss  Car- 
valho !  '• 

'•  It  is  all  owin^-  to  that  foroi^-n  bodkin  m 
vour  hair,"  said  Ladv  Southam.  '•  1  think 
Albort  was  possossod  N\hon  ho  sot  you  upon 
that  fashion/' 

•'  It  savos  timo,  o-randmamma,"  said  Kate. 
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"  Well,  this  is  Mr.  Arran  de  Lacy,"  said 
Lady  Southam,  finishing  her  introduction. 

**  Oh  !  the  heir-at-law,"  said  Fanny,  with 
an  air  of  indifference ;  arranginf^  her  sofa 
cushions,  as  if  there  was  but  one  heir-at-law 
in  the  world. 

Kate  made  way  for  Mr.  de  Lacy  by  the 
side  of  Fanny,  and  nnoved  to  the  table.  *'  As 
usual,"  said  she  to  herself;  '*  if  I  have  any 
particular  attention  paid  to  me,  it  is  always 
under  some  absurd  mistake  or  other ;  but  it 
is  very  well." 

She  took  up  a  book,  and  read  and  listened. 
Mr.  de  Lacy  having  got  over  the  preliminaries 
of  conversation  in  a  very  short  time,  was  in 
the  midst  of  an  account  of  his  Greek  travels. 
His  descriptions  were  full  of  life ;  easy,  play- 
ful, sometimes  enthusiastic.  From  the  knave- 
ries of  his  Italian  servant,  to  his  first  awe- 
struck sight  of  Mount  Olympus,  everything 
was  in  keeping;  all  told  well,  and  strongly. 
He  took   his  leave   with   a  request   that  lie 
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might  be  allowed  to  come  the  next  morning, 
and  bring  Fanny  some  little  Romaic  songs,  to 
try :  he  should  be  so  delighted. 

Fanny  particularly  wished  to  see  the  songs,  and 
gave  him  a  gracious  permission  to  bring  them. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  de  Lacy  made  his 
appearance  as  early  as  it  was  possible,  with 
the  music.  Kate  was  upstairs  unpacking,  and 
Fanny  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  sing- 
ing the  solfeggio,  to  get  her  voice  ready  for 
the  Romaic  songs.  How  deeply  Mr.  de  Lacy 
felt  such  a  kind  attention  !  Fanny  sang  them 
deliciously  ;  he  was  enraptured  :  she  made  him 
go  through  a  duet  with  her  ;  their  voices  went 
so  well  together ;  an  hour  flew  by  unperceived. 

"  Music  is  very  delightful,  is  it  not  ?  "  said 
Fanny,  rising  at  last  from  the  piano. 

"  Such  music,"  said  Mr.  de  Lacy,  with  a 
look  that  gave  wings  to  his  words. 

Fanny  laughed  and  blushed,  and  cast  down 
her  eyes  ;  she  was  just  a  little  bit  of  a  coquette. 

"  What  a  foolish  mistake  of  mine,  yester- 
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day  !  "  said  Mr.  de  Lacy,  who  was  leaning  on 
the  back  of  a  chair. 

Fanny  stood  near  him  playing  with  the  clasp 
of  the  old  casement. 

When  people  take  to  standing  they  never  go 
away. 

Fanny  only  laughed ;  she  had  such  a  wicked 
laugh. 

"  To  mistake  Miss  Denham  for  you,  a  wo- 
man ten  years  older,  and  —  and  a  blue-stock- 
ing too ! " 

"•  Hem  !  a  blue  stocking  !"  said  Fanny  put- 
ting her  hands  behind  her,  and  looking  him 
full  in  the  face ;  *'  that  means  a  woman  who 
knows  more  than  a  man  ;  it 's  in  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary. Why  don't  you  set  to  work,  and 
learn  as  much  yourselves,  instead  of  abusing 
women  for  their  learning  ?  If  you  like  to  be 
stupid,  it  is  no  reason  that  we  should  follow 
your  example ! " 

"  Oh  !  i/ou  do  not  deserve  that  name  !  "  said 
Mr.  de  Lacy,  earnestly. 
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"  Don't  I  !  I  know  Latin,  and  Greek,  and 
Hebrew ;  and  Geology,  and  Astrology,  and 
the  Philosopher's  stone  !  " 

Here  they  both  laughed  heartily,  and  then 
stopped  and  looked  at  each  other.  Fanny ""s 
eyes  full  of  mischief,  Mr.  de  Lacy's  full  of 
admiration. 

Lady  Southam  came  in  at  the  moment. 
"  Upon  my  word.  Master  Arran  ! "  she  began, 
*•  who  would  have  thought  of  finding  you  here 
at  this  time  of  day  ?  " 

Mr.  Arran  was  guilty  of  blushing.  Fanny 
dropped  into  a  chair  by  the  window,  just  in 
the  attitude  of  an  Egyptian  statue. 

*'  I  have  been  playing  Mr. What's  his  name, 
those  Greek  tunes,"  said  she,  staring  innocent- 
ly at  Lady  Southam. 

"  Hem  !  Well,  will  you  dine  with  us,  as 
you  are  here  ?  "  said  her  ladyship. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  he,  looking  at 
Fanny. 

"  Oh  !      I  will  let  you  stay,  if  you   mean  to 
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ask  we,"  said  Fanny,  catching  his  look,  and 
so  interpreting  it. 

Miss  Denham  came  down  to  luncheon,  and 
then  said  she  had  letters  to  write,  and  recom- 
mended Fanny  a  sunny  walk  under  the  high 
garden  wall.  She  would  not  put  off  her  let- 
ters to  join  them.     She  said  she  could  not. 

Mr.  de  Lacy  looked  relieved.  He  told  Fanny 
there  was  nothing  on  earth  he  dreaded  like  a 
hard,  wise  woman. 

Fanny  touched  her  forehead,  and  remarked 
that  people  with  soft  heads  always  dreaded 
coming  in  contact  with  anything  hard. 

Mr.  de  Lacy  laughed,  because  the  jest  did 
not  hit  him ;  he  knew  well  enough  he  had 
not  a  soft  head. 

The  day  was  mild  and  sunny  enough  to  en- 
able Mr.  de  Lacy  to  carry  Fanny's  parasol. 

She  gave  him  as  much  trouble  as  she  con- 
veniently could,  with  which  he  was  delighted. 
They  talked  of  music,  and  found  that  they  ad- 
mired nearly  all  the  same  composers. 
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Mr.  de  Lacy  spoke  fluently  of  the  lan- 
guid grace  of  Donizetti,  the  wild  and  va- 
ried power  of  Von  Weber,  the  prattle  of 
Rossini,  and  the  eccentric  and  feeling  fancies 
of  Auber. 

He  was  pleased  to  find  that  he  spoke  to  one 
who  understood  his  flights,  and  who  could  talk 
well  in  return;  there  is  something  so  unex- 
pected in  finding  that  a  soft  childish  beauty 
has  sense  and  talent  concealed  under  her  tri- 
fling exterior.  It  would  be  convenient  if  the 
lords  of  the  creation  would  define  exactly  how 
much  ability  they  can  put  up  with  in  a  woman. 

They  came  in,  and  loitered  about  before 
dinner. 

"  How  dreadfully  1  have  wasted  my  time 
to-day  !  "  said  Fanny. 

"  And  how  delightfully  I  have  spent  mine  ! " 
said  Mr.  de  Lacy. 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  replied  Fanny  with 
indifference.  "  Are  you  fond  of  warm  wea- 
ther ?'' 
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Mr.  de  Lacy  caught  sight  of  a  guitar  case 
under  a  table. 

"  Ah  !  that  is  your  guitar,  I  am  sure,"  said 
he  ;   "I  feel  confident  you  play  it." 

"  Now  that  happens  to  be  Kate's,"  said 
Fanny  ;  "  and  if  you  would  give  me  anything, 
I  would  not  learn  to  play  it  ;  it  makes  one's 
fingers  so  sore." 

"  You  don'*t  mean  to  say  that  Miss  Denham 
pretends  to  play  the  guitar.     O  Heavens  !   and 
what  does  she  sing  to  it  ?     Latin  masses  .''" 
"  No,  mostly  German  airs." 
"  Ah  ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  posi- 
tive terror.     During  the  evening,  he  devoted 
himself  very  much  to  Fanny;  but  she  noticed, 
and  she  was  pleased  at  it,  that  his  admiration 
for   her,   did  not  make   him    forgetful   of  the 
courtesies  due  to  others.     Something  he  related 
about  Zante,  led  to  a  conversation  on  sketches. 
Fanny  was  very  anxious  to  know  if  he  drew 
at  all,  and  he  owned  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  sketching  little,  rough  groups. 
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Fanny  was  anxious  to  see  the  Greek  cos- 
tumes, and  Mr.  de  Lacy  was  only  too  glad  to 
offer  to  bring  over  his  drawings  the  next  morn- 
ing to  show  her. 

She  was  so  much  obliged, — and  then  Kate 
would  so  like  to  see  them,  —  Kate  did  so  love 
the  arts. 

Mr,  de  Lacy,  with  a  very  polite  bow,  would 
be  delighted  if  his  attempts  could  afford  any 
amusement  to  Miss  Denham. 

Miss  Denham,  with  a  still  colder  bow,  was 
sure  that  his  studies  of  costume  would  interest 
her  extremely. 

One  is  naturally  so  polite  to  people  one  half 
dislikes. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  snowdrop  bells  are  ringing, 
Hark  how  the  brooks  are  singing ! — 

They  ring,  they  sing, 

For  the  coming  Spring. 

His  carpet  the  dew  besprinkled  green. 

The  flowers,  the  prints  where  his  foot  hath  been. 

Hark  ! — see — they  mount !  the  carriage  flies  ! 

Cinderella. 

The  sketches  made  a  very  good  excuse  for 
the  next  morning's  visit.  They  were  very 
clever  and  spirited.  Then  there  was  some 
book  that  Fanny  had  not  heard  of,  some  piece 
of  music  she  wished  to  try,  until  in  a  few 
days  Mr.  de  Lacy  found  his  way  to  Harpsden 
Court  every  morning  without  any  excuse  at  all 
Lady   Southam    told    aunt    Parr  that  Mr, 
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de  Lacy  did  not  come  to  see  her^  that  was  very 
certain  ;  and  that  she  hoped  for  the  best :  it 
would  be  a  deHghtful  match. 

Aunt  Parr  trusted  that  if  there  was  affec- 
tion on  both  sides,  it  might  come  about, — but 
she  did  not  know  how  it  was  that  Fanny 
never  had  formed  any  attachment  where  it 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  she 
would. 

Miss  Denham  thought  it  would  be  a  very 
romantic  story  if  Mr.  de  Lacy  were  to  restore 
Fanny  to  her  former  home  ;  and  she  had  some 
romance  in  her,  notwithstanding  her  calm  ex- 
terior. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?""  said  Fanny 
one  day,  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  upon 
Mr.  de  Lacy. 

"  I  think  he  admires  a  young  friend  of  mine 
very  much,"  said  Kate  smiling. 

"  Oh,  that  of  course,"  replied  Fanny,  try- 
ing to  laugh  :  "  but  what  is  your  opinion  of 
himself.?" 
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"  I  am  not  so  partial  to  }^oung  men  as  to 
judge  them  favourably,"  said  Miss  Denham. 
"  He  seems  very  clever,  and  I  know  nothing 
more  about  him." 

There  was  a  pause :  at  last  Kate  said,  "  I 
have  no  right  to  offer  you  any  advice." 

"  Yes,  you  have,  Kate  ! "  cried  Fanny  ; 
"  the  right  of  friendship/' 

"  Then,  dear  Fanny,  remember,"  said  Kate, 
"  that  manner  often  speaks  more  plainly  than 
words."" 

"  Don't  fear  for  me,  Kate,"  said  Fanny, 
laughing ;  "  I  mean  to  give  somebody  a  great 
moral  lesson." 

Kate  shook  her  head,  but  Fanny  would  not 
be  in  earnest. 

"  Well,  Master  Arran,  what  an  attraction 
I  am  grown  in  my  old  age  !  "  said  Lady  Sou- 
tham,  as  he  walked  into  the  drawing-room  one 
morning,  with  that  mauvaise  honte  in  his  air, 
which  always  marks  an  incipient  lover. 

"  It  is  strange  that  all   books  of  tales  are 
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devoted  to  descriptions  of  people  in  this  situa- 
tion— when,  to  the  bystanders,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  absurd. 

"  Were  you  not  always  an  attraction,  my 
dear  Lady  Southam  ?  "   said  Mr.  de  Lacy. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Lady  Southam  ;  "  I  for- 
got that.  Well,  Miss  Parr  and  I  are  waiting 
until  the  carriage  comes  round,  to  take  a  drive ; 
the  young  ladies  are  out  walking." 

"  Walking, — which  way  ?  " 

"  Would  you  like  to  drive  out  with  us  this 
fine  morning,  or  join  the  young  ladies  ?  —  they 
are  still  in  the  garden  I  think." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  madam,  1  prefer 
walking ;"  and  he  snatched  up  his  hat,  and 
hurried  off,  as  if  he  was  afraid  Lady  Southam 
would  detain  him  by  force. 

He  overtook  Fanny  and  her  friend  as  they 
were  strolling  down  a  lane  near  the  house. 

He  noticed  Fanny's  smile  and  quick  blush, 
and  wondered  whether  it  was  of  pleasure. 

Miss  Denham,  after  exchanging  good  morn- 
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ing,  loitered  a  little  behind,  looking  for  violets 
among  the  mossy  roots  of  the  old  trees. 

It  chanced,  as  they  walked  on,  that  they 
met  an  old  servant  of  the  General,  who  was 
now  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  de  Lacy,  although 
he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome  pension 
left  him  by  his  old  master.  Fanny  was  ex- 
tremely affected  when  she  recognised  him  — 
she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Mr.  de  Lacy  offered  tenderly  to  support  her. 
Miss  Denham  came  up  to  him,  and  in  a  low 
voice  advised  that  they  should  walk  on  a  little. 
"  She  will  like  to  have  old  Simmonds  to  herself 
just  at  first,""  said  she;  "  it  is  rather  a  trying 
meeting. 

Mr.  de  Lacy  took  the  hint,  and  followed  her 
in  silence.  Kate  walked  slowly  down  the  lane, 
taking  no  notice  of  him,  but  exploring  the 
mossy  bank  for  flowers  as  before ;  till  having 
reached  the  end  of  the  lane,  she  sat  down  on  a 
felled  tree,  and  began  to  make  up  her  nosegay. 
Mr.  de  Lacy  sat  watching  her,  and  admiring 
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her  fine  hands.  Although  he  had  contracted 
a  dislike  to  her,  he  could  not  help  admitting 
that  she  possessed  a  perfect  hand,  white  as  if  it 
had  never  been  familiar  with  ink  stains.  It 
was  a  pity  she  was  so  learned  ! 

By  way  of  passing  the  time,  he  asked  her 
whom  that  nosegay  was  intended  for. 
"  For  Lady  Southam/' 
He  had  half  a  mind  to  pay  her  a  compliment 
upon  the  value  the  flowers  received  from  being 
arranged  by  such  fingers  —  but  he  looked  at 
her  calm  earnest  eyes,  and  dared  not. 

He  thought  he  would  set  her  talking  on  some 
learned  subject,  just  to  see  what  a  professed 
blue  would  say  for  herself. 

He  asked  her  whose  Greek  translations 
among  modern  poets  she  preferred. 

"  Elton's,  I  think,"  said  she ;  paying  great 
attention  to  her  flowers. 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  enlighten  me 
on  his  peculiar  merits?'"  said  he,  trying  not  to 
be  ironical. 
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"  It  is  a  choice  of  taste,  not  of  judgment  — 
is  it  not  ?  "  said  she. 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  Do  you  know.  Miss  Denham,  I  am  afraid 
of  you  —  you  have  such  a  reputation  !  " 

"  So  it  seems/'  said  she,  drily. 

**  You  are  very  fond  of  study  ?" 

"  Oh  !  very." 

"  You  are  not  afraid  to  own  it  ?  " 

"  Hardly  ;  in  these  days  I  cannot  be  burnt 
for  a  witch." 

"  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  common  pre- 
judice still  remaining  against  learned  ladies  ?  " 

"  There  is,  indeed  ;  but  the  prejudice  is  no- 
thing to  me  —  it  deprives  me  of  nothing  that  I 
should  like  to  have." 

"  I  have  heard  that  Miss  Denham  is  regard- 
less of  general  admiration.'* 

"  Very  true  again,""*  said  Kate :  "  what  can- 
did informants  you  must  have  had  !  " 

"  I  wonder,  now,''  thought  he,  "  whether  that 
indifference  is  genuine." 
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Miss  Denham  could  not  read  his  thoughts, 
but  she  answered  them. 

"  And  you  know,'*  she  said,  "  there  could 
be  no  uncertainty  in  such  an  opinion.  The  fact 
proves  itself  —  learning  is  not,  like  ugliness,  a 
thing  born  with  one  —  it  must  be  the  result  of 
effort  —  and  the  effort,  in  a  woman,  proves  an 
indifference  to  popular  praise." 

He  was  struck  with  her  answer  —  he  really 
wished  to  make  her  talk  of  books,  to  see  how 
much  she  knew.  He  asked  her  opinion  of  poet 
after  poet  —  French,  German,  English.  She 
dealt  in  monosyllables. 

"  Do  you  like  Schiller  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Do  you  admire  Tasso  ?  " 

"  No  ;  too  noisy." 

"  I  hope  you  admire  Corneille  ?  " 

"  I  respect  him." 

"  Does  Spenser  find  favour  in  your  eyes  ?  " 

"  I  love  Spenser." 

He   went   through    a   list    of    names.     She 
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stopped  and  pointed  to  the  bank  opposite, 
spangled  with  early  flowers.  She  looked  up  to 
the  tall  trees,  on  which  the  rooks  were  just 
building. 

"  There  is  poetry,"  said  she,  '^  all  around 
us.    I  don't  like  to  speak  of  books  out  of  doors." 

"  You  enjoy  fine  scenery  ?  " 

*'  Very  much." 

'*  But  not  enough  to  rave  about  it." 

"  No  ;   I  seldom  rave." 

"  Are  you  a  stoic,  Miss  Denham  ?  " 

Fanny  was  coming  towards  them.  "  Mr.  de 
Lacy,"  said  Kate,  rising,  *'  you  would  have 
made  an  invaluable  barrister." 

Mr.  de  Lacy  offered  Fanny  his  arm,  and 
Kate  walked  on  by  herself. 

"  Kate,  come  here,"  said  Fanny  ;  "old  Sim- 
monds  asked  after  you." 

"  Did  he  ?  how  strange  that  he  should  re- 
member me  I " 

"  Yes,  he  does  ;  he  recollects  how  you  came 
to   see  me  when  I  was  ill,  and  hardly  any  one 
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else  came  near  me.  He  was  so  pleased,  he 
said  ;  you  came  right  into  the  house  when  I  was 
at  the  worst  —  you  were  a  fine  young  lady." 

"  What  a  strange  restless  fear  there  is  of 
infection  in  most  people  !  "  said  Kate. 
"  But  very  natural,"  said  Mr.  de  Lacy. 
"  1  do  not  feel  it,"  said  Kate  ;  "  it  is  the 
only  thing  in  which  I  am  a  fatalist  —  you 
encounter  infection  in  such  numberless  ways, 
that  it  seems  absurd  to  take  precaution  in  one 
poor  instance  alone,  that  of  keeping  away 
from  your  friends." 

"  I  admire  such  courage,"  said  Mr.  de  Lacy  ; 
"  it  is  the  courage  that  most  adorns  a  woman." 
Fanny  twitched  her  friend's  arm,  and  Kate 
frowned. 

Mr.  de  Lacy  needed  but  little  pressing  to 
stay  to  dinner.  It  chanced  that  Fanny  was  left 
alone  with  him  in  the  afternoon. 

"  They  are  gone  to  dress,"  said  she,  looking 
up  from  her  book;  "  no,  not  dress  —  they  don't 
think  you  worth  dressing  for  —  they  are  gone 
to  gossip." 
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Mr.  de  Lacy  said  something  civil  respecting 
Fanny's  toilet,  and  she  laughed  at  it. 

Suddenly  she  called  out,  "  I  don't  half  like 
you  !" 

''  And  why  not  ? "  said  he,  earnestly. 

"  Because  I  don't  think  you  appreciate  Kate." 

"  Indeed,  I  do,  since  this  morning.  I  have 
found  out  that  she  has  feeling  and  intellect, 
and  pride  and  courage  —  pretty  well  for  one 
morning." 

"Very  well,"  said  Fanny;  "then  some 
other  fine  morning,  perhaps,  you  will  discover 
that  she  has  taste  and  accomplishment,  and 
beauty  and  sweetness ;  and  then  I  shall  have 
some  hopes  of  your  judgment." 

"  I  will  gladly  give  her  credit  for  all  this,'' 
said  he,  smiling  ;  "  and  also  for  something  still 
more  precious  —  something  for  which  I  would 
barter  half  my  wealth." 

"  Good  gracious  !  what  is  it?"  cried  Fanny, 
with  open  eyes  ;  "  I  did  not  know  Kate  was  half 
so  rich  ! " 
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"  Your — love — ''  faltered  Mr.  de  Lacy. 

Fanny's  only  reply  was  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"  Oh  dear!  oh  dear,  if  that  was  all!"  she 
cried,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  :  *'  poor  Kate ! 
much  good  may  it  do  her  !     My  love  !" 

Mr.  de  Lacy  was  afraid  to  speak  more 
plainly  at  present,  he  tried  something  else. 

"  I  hope  you  make  a  long  stay  here.  I 
dread  every  day  to  hear  that  you  have  thoughts 
of  going." 

"  Oh  !  we  go  to-morrow,''  said  Fanny,  care- 
lessly. 

"  To-morrow  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  de  Lacy,  with 
great  marks  of  agitation. 

"  Yes,  we  do  —  at  least  I  hope  so,"  said 
Fanny  with  perfect  indifference. 

Kate  came  in  at  the  moment  with  letters  in 
her  hand.  Mr.  de  Lacy  appealed  to  her  for 
the  truth. 

*'  Oh  !  no  —  not  going  until  next  week,""  said 
Kate,  "  Miss  Parr  has  just  had  letters  from 
Mr.  Mapleton  :   here  is  one  for  you." 
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Fanny  snatched  it,  and  tore  it  open  —  she 
trembled  with  delight  —  her  cheeks  were 
flushed. 

"  I  wish  I  had  written  that  letter,"  said  Mr. 
de  Lacy,  as  he  watched  its  eflPect. 

"  Oh !  now,  that  is  so  old  a  remark  —  say 
something  newer,"  said  Fanny,  Ipoking  up  from 
her  letter ;  "  though  I  dare  say  you  do  wish 
you  had  written  it,  for  then  you  would  be  a 
very,  very  clever  man  ! " 

Mr.  de  Lacy  looked  rather  uncomfortable. 

"  Do  you  come  up  to  town  with  us,  Kate  ?  '* 
said  Fanny,  folding  up  her  letter. 

"  No,  I  follow  you  in  a  week  or  two."*' 

"  Very  well :  Mr.  Mapleton  says  he  hopes  I 
shall  see  a  great  deal  of  you." 

"  I  hope  so,  too,*'  said  Miss  Denham. 

'<  There  are  so  many  sights  that  we  can  see 
together,"  said  Fanny.  "  The  Museum,  and 
the  National  Gallery  —  it  will  be  no  pleasure 
going  to  all  these  fine  places  without  you." 

"  If  I  should  happen  to  be  in  town,"  said 
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Mr.  de  Lacy,  "  might  I  be  allowed  to  make  a 
third  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Fanny,  looking  very  gracious 
and  acquiescent;  "  certainly  not  !" 

"  I  shall  make  an  effort  to  join  you,  at  least 
if  I  should  chance  to  meet  you,"  said  Mr.  de 
Lacy. 

"  It  will  be  of  no  use,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  I 
mean  to  cut  you  when  I  get  to  town.  I  shall 
be  such  a  fine  lady  then." 

All  that  evening  Mr.  de  Lacy  was  by  Fanny's 
side :  and  all  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and 
so  on,  till  they  went  to  town. 

The  day  they  went  away,  Mr.  de  Lacy  came 
as  early  as  he  possibly  could,  and  hung  about 
Fanny  until  the  last  moment.  She  never  con- 
cerned herself  about  the  packages,  and  she  was 
very  willing  to  walk  with  him  by  the  side  of 
the  canal,  and  pelt  stones  at  the  fish,  until  she 
was  summoned  to  the  carriage. 

"  Ah !  how  desolate  this  place  will  be  when 
you  are  gone  ! ""  said  Mr.  de  Lacy. 
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"  Well,  then,  don't  come  to  it,"  said  Fanny ; 
"  you  have  a  fine  place  of  your  own  ;"  and  she 
sighed. 

He  would  very  willingly  have  laid  the  fine 
place  at  her  feet  that  moment,  but  he  feared  to 
be  precipitate. 

"  You  will  forget  me  in  a  day  or  two,"  said 
he,  hoping  to  be  contradicted. 

"  Oh,  no !  I  have  an  amazing  memory  !  I 
remember  everybody,"  said  Fanny. 

There  was  a  pause  after  this  flattering  an- 
swer, broken  by  her  asking  whether  that  was  a 
perch  or  a  carp  which  rose  before  them,  in  the 
stream. 

Then  Mr.  de  Lacy  very  timidly  asked  Fanny 
if  he  might  have  the  honour  when  he  went  to 
town  of  calling  on  her  guardian. 

''  Oh  !  to  be  sure  !"  said  she,  staring  at  him. 
"  I  dare  say  he  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you/' 

Then  they  were  summoned  to  the  carriage, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was  spent  by  Mr. 
de   Lacy   entreating  for   a  little   nosegay    she 
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wore,  which  she  pertinaciously  refused,  until  he 
handed  her  into  the  carriage,  when  she  flung  it 
to  him,  and  called  him  a  wretch. 

Lady  Southam  and  her  granddaughter  went 
back  to  the  house,  and  Mr.  de  Lacy  absently 
watched  the  carriage  out  of  sight,  and  then 
walked  slowly  home  without  his  hat. 

He  was  very  far  gone  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  XV.  * 

Think'st,  neighbour  Constance  is  a  girl  to  love  ? 

The  Love  Chase. 

This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  "  him"  not, 
Tiierefore  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd, 

Shakspeare. 

The  very  day  after  Fanny  had  gone  to  town, 
as  Kate  was  sitting  working  by  the  window, 
little  dreaming  of  visiters  at  that  early  hour, 
Mr.  de  Lacy  walked  into  the  room,  and  wished 
her  good  morning. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Kate,  in  her  usual 
cold  manner. 

He  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  and  twirled 
about  his  cane.  Kate  worked  very  busily,  and 
wondered  what  could  bring  him  there  now. 

"  Miss  Denham  working ! '"  he  said  at  last. 
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"  Yes,  is  that  a  wonder  ?  " 

'«  I  certainly  thought  a  young  lady  of  Miss 
Denham's  talent  — " 

"  You  thought  I  could  not  work,^'  said  Kate. 
"  Gentlemen  often  do  —  it's  profound  logic,  I 
dare  say  ;  but  I  never  could  make  it  out,  why 
using  the  brain  should  tend  to  cripple  the 
fingers." 

"  I  thought  that  study  might  naturally  give 
}/ou  a  distaste  for  — "  he  hesitated. 

"  Still  finer  logic,'*  said  Kate,  "  and  still 
more  incomprehensible ;  to  improve  the  mind  is, 
then,  to  injure  the  character  —  to  give  women  a 
disgust  for  suitable  occupation  !  1  have  worked 
much  more  neatly  since  I  studied  Euclid's 
Elements." 

He  asked  Miss  Denham  if  he  might  read  to 
her,  while  she  worked  —  she  said  she  should  be 
much  obliged  to  him.  There  was  a  Calderon 
on  the  table. 

"  I  cannot  pronounce  Spanish  well,"  said  he, 
"  so  I  will  read  it  to  you  in  English ;"  and  he 
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read  the  first  "  Day  "  of  '*  La  vida  es  Sueiio," 
in  fluent  prose. 

There  was  some  talent  in  this,  and  Kate  was 
pleased. 

"  How  you  must  miss  your  young  friend  !" 
said  he,  when  he  laid  down  the  book. 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  see  her  again  in  a  fortnight,'* 
said  Kate.  "And  a  fortnight  will  pass — to 
anybody  but  a  lover." 

"  Hem  !  —  I  —  was  going  to  observe  —  what 
a  very  fine  day  it  is  ! " 

"So  it  is  i  "  said  Kate,  looking  out  of  the 
window. 

"  Is  she  not  beautiful  .P"  he  exclaimed,  sud- 
denly. 

"  Who,  Fanny  ?  —  very  " —  replied  Kate  ; 
"  there  is  that  radiant  softness  and  finish  in 
the  contour  of  her  face,  which  I  think  the  cri- 
terion of  beauty.  Pretty,  or  handsome,  faces 
never  have  it." 

"  And  her  eyes !  "  said  Mr.  de  Lacy. 
"  Yes,  dark  blue ;  like  wet  violets." 
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*'  It  is  rare  to  hear  from  a  lady  such  a  can- 
did acknowledgment  of  another's  beauties," 
said  Mr.  de  Lacy. 

"'  Do  you  think  so/'  said  Kate ;  "  now  it 
has  always  occurred  to  me  that  women  are  quite 
willing  to  admit  one  of  their  own  sex  to  be 
beautiful,  if  she  is  so ;  but  they  are  naturally 
more  fastidious  than  men." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Because  they  read  more  poetry,  and  more 
frequently  learn  to  draw  and  paint,  and  there- 
fore have  a  more  true  perception  of  what  is 
beautiful  than  men  have.  They  know  when 
a  face  offends  against  proportion  and  har- 
mony more  readily  than  men,  and  therefore 
are  accused  of  being  envious  of  the  said  face's 
charms.  Men  generally  think  a  woman  pretty, 
if  she  is  large  and  lively,  and  if  she  takes  plea- 
sure in  their  society." 

Mr.  de  Lacy  was  silent  for  a  little  while  after 
this  speech,  then  he  looked  out  of  the  window, 
went  round  the  room,  came  back,  and  sat  down 
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again ;  then  cut  up  a  pencil,  then  began  upon  a 
pen. 

<«  Well,  now,"  said  Kate. 
Mr.  de  Lacy  started,  and  looked  up. 
"  Oh  !    I    was   only    thinking   all   this    was 
rather  symptomatic.     You  cannot    mend  that 
pen,  or  mar  it  either,  very  well ;  for  it  chances 
to  be  a  steel  one."" 

"  So  it  is ;  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Mr.  de 
Lacy. 

"  Oh,  it  is  all  quite  right  —  quite  in  charac- 
ter," said  Kate. 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Denham,  I  see  that  your  pene- 
tration has  discovered.'* 

"My  penetration!"  said  Kate,  smiling; 
"  why,  I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  servant  in  your 
house,  and  certainly  not  one  in  this,  who  does 
not  conjecture." 

Mr.  de  Lacy  looked  confused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  began  a  series  of  leading  questions  to 
Kate,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  state  of 
Fanny's  feelings  towards  himself. 

VOL.    II.  L 
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At  last  he  came  so  near  as  — 

"  You  are  very  intimate  with  Miss  Car- 
valho?" 

"  Very." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  in  her  confidence,"  said 
he,  looking  diligently  under  the  table. 

Miss  Denham  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said, — 

"  There  are  some  subjects,  Mr.  de  Lacy, 
upon  which  a  woman  of  refined  feeling  has  no 
confidence  —  not  even  with  a  mother." 

He  felt  completely  answered,  and  changed 
the  conversation.  Lady  Southam  came  into 
the  room ;  and  soon  after,  a  servant  threw  open 
the  door,  and  announced  the  Miss  Thornhills.  I 
will  not  undertake  to  describe  the  envious  and 
angry  expression  of  Sarah **s  face  when  she  be- 
held Mr.  de  Lacy  talking  composedly  with  Miss 
Denham  —  the  very  match  she  had  entirely 
appropriated  to  herself. 

Mr.  de  Lacy  was  equally  dismayed  at  the 
sight  of  them,  for  this  was  by  no  means  their 
first  meeting. 
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They  had  waylaid  him  at  balls,  dinners,  and 
morning  visits,  ever  since  he  had  come  down  to 
his  estate  —  they  had  crossed  his  rides  and 
walks  in  a  miraculous  manner — had  asked  leave 
to  sketch  in  his  park,  though  not  a  leaf  was  on 
the  trees,  and  had  endeavoured  to  trepan  him 
into  water  parties  and  archery  meetings,  not- 
withstanding the  lateness  of  the  spring  ;  all  of 
which  he  had  declined  on  the  plea  of  a  severe 
rheumatic  affection,  which  existed  only  in  his 
own  imagination. 

Emma  directly  crossed  over  and  sat  down  by 
him,  teazing  him  with  questions,  while  Sarah 
scowled  at  her  sister,  for  interfering  with  her 
private  property. 

They  had  come  to  beg  Lady  Southam  and 
Kate  to  be  present  at  a  sale,  or  fancy  fair, 
which  was  to  be  held  at  the  neighbouring  town 
for  some  charity,  and  at  which  they  were  to 
have  stalls. 

Lady  Southam  said  that  she  was  very  willing 
to  go ;  and  Kate  wondered  whether  it  would  not 
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do  as  well  to  send  her  guinea  instead  of  going 
herself  and  fetching  home  a  certain  quantity  of 
rubbish  in  exchange  for  it.  Mr.  de  Lacy 
laughed,  at  which  both  the  Thornhills  became 
morally  certain  that  he  was  engaged  to  Miss 
Denham,  and  in  that  proportion  anxious  to 
detach  him  from  her. 

So  Emma,  putting  on  her  most  insinuating 
look,  hoped  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  patronize 
their  little  charitable  bazaar. 

He  replied,  looking  at  Kate,  that  if  Lady 
Southam  and  Miss  Denham  went,  he  should 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  escorting  them  ;  but 
without  that  motive  he  feared  the  bazaar  would 
not  prove  sufficiently  attractive.  Kate  looked 
up,  and  shook  her  head  at  him  ;  but  meeting  his 
arch  eyes,  she  was  obliged  to  turn  away  her 
head  to  prevent  laughing. 

He  took  up  a  pencil,  and  began  to  sketch 
very  fast  on  a  bit  of  paper. 

Emma  rose  playfully,  and  peeped  over  his 
shoulder.  ''  I  wonder  what  you  are  drawing  .?" 
said  she. 
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"  A  Lesguy  Tatar,"  said  he,  sketching  on. 

"  And  whom  is  it  for?"  said  Emma,  with  a 
sweet  smile. 

"  For  Miss  Denham,""  said  he,  without  look- 
ing up ;  "  if  she  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
accept  it." 

The  two  sisters  exchanged  looks  of  rage  and 
disappointment. 

•'  Am  I  to  congratulate  you?"  said  Sarah,  at 
last,  with  a  look  full  of  meaning.  • 

"  Oh  !  certainly,"  said  Kate  ;  "  Mr.  de  Lacy's 
sketches  are  well  worth  having." 

Mr.  de  Lacy  bestowed  on  her  such  a  look  of 
admiration  for  this  speech,  that  the  Thornhills 
were  miserable  for  the  whole  day. 

They  both  besieged  him  vehemently  for  a 
scrap  of  his  "  lovely  drawing  to  enrich  their 
albums,"  which  he  modestly  declined  as  un- 
worthy of  such  a  high  distinction.  Soon  after, 
they  took  their  leave,  and  hurried  off  to  abuse 
poor  Kate  as  the  most  systematic  husband 
hunter,  and  the  most  practised  flirt,  that  ever 
^existed. 
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Mr.  de  Lacy,  before  he  left,  asked  permission 
to  escort  Lady  Southam  to  the  bazaar — ''  the 
precious  little  charity  that  those  terrific  girls 
were  so  interested  about."  Lady  Southam 
would  be  very  happy  in  his  company. 

The  sale  was  admirably  furnished  with  de- 
testable little  wheelbarrows  and  music  stools, 
converted  into  pincushions  and  tables,  tastefully 
laid  out  with  drawings  on  stamped  cards,  that 
made  Kate's  blood  run  cold. 

The  Thornhills  were  tolerably  happy  — 
they  stood  behind  their  tables,  grimacing  at 
all  the  young  men  they  happened  to  know, 
and  endeavouring  to  force  them  to  make 
purchases. 

"  Here's  a  sweet  little  needlebook  !"  said 
Emma  to  a  young  man  who  was  fingering  the 
treasures  on  her  stall ;  "  you  had  better  buy 
it!" 

"  It  wouldn't  be  of  any  use  to  me,*"  said  he, 
laughing  awkwardly ;  "if  you  had  a  cigar- 
case  now  — " 

"  Oh !    it  would   make  such   a  pretty   pre- 
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sent  ! "  cried  Emma,  holding  out  her  hand ; 
"  come,  only  five  shillings  !  " 

He  paid  the  sum,  and  walked  away. 

Their  flippant  address,  and  the  rudeness  with 
which  the  men  replied  to  them,  disgusted  Kate 
—  she  could  not  bear  to  see  her  sex  lowered. 

"  I  will  bet  you  anything  that  those  girls 
never  marry,"  said  Mr.  de  Lacy  as  they  left  the 
sale-room. 

"  You  men  think  that  of  so  much  import- 
ance to  us,"  said  Kate. 

*'  Your  sex  teach  us  to  think  so,"  said  Mr. 
de  Lacy. 

"  It  is  a  fair  retort,"  said  Kate ;  and  she 
leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  vexed  that  he  could 
say  it. 

"  Have  those  girls  any  fortune .?"  said  Mr.  de 
Lacy  to  Lady  Southam. 

"  Who  ?  the  Thornhills  ?  —  no,  nothing  to 
signify." 

"  Oh !  then  I  suppose  they  really  want  a 
home,"  said  he  compassionately,  —  looking  at 
Kate. 
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"  Possibly,"  said  Kate. 

"  No,  not  till  their  father^s  death,"  said 
Lady  South  am. 

"But  then  they  cannot  remain  single — what 
would  you  have  them  do  ?  "  said  he  to  Kate. 

"  Work,''  said  she  quietly. 

"  What!  ladies  work?" 

"  Yes,  at  least  I  would,  if  I  had  not  enough 
to  live  upon  independently,  —  turn  artist,  act- 
ress, governess,  housekeeper ;  anything  for 
which  I  had  talent  or  ability, — anything  rather 
than  look  to  marriage  as  a  means  of  subsist- 
ence." 

They  drove  on  in  silence  for  some  time ;  at 
last  Mr.  de  Lacy  asked  Kate  if  she  would  have 
no  objection  to  tell  him  the  difference  between 
« talent,'  and  '  ability.' 

"  I  think  ability  is  the  power  to  do  a  thing — 
talent,  the  power  to  do  it  well,"  replied  Kate. 
She  did  not  hear  his  thanks  for  her  definition  ; 
she  was  absorbed  in  thought. 

She  saw  that  men  looked  on  her  remarks  as 
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something  curious — worth  listening  to,  and  in- 
quiring about, — but  something  unconnected 
with  the  feelings  :  she  saw  that  it  was  a  re- 
ceived opinion  among  them,  that,  because  she 
thought,  she  could  not  feel,  —  she  had  been 
surprised  into  giving  utterance  to  a  remark 
which  came  from  her  very  heart, — it  had  only 
suggested  to  Mr.  de  Lacy  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  abstract  meaning  of  two  words  she  had 
employed.  "  But  it  was  all  very  well,"  her 
usual  conclusion. 

She  found  at  home  a  letter  from  Fanny, 
which  was  very  characteristic. 

She  was  eloquent  in  her  description  of  their 
new  home,  and  of  the  flowers  with  which  Mr. 
Mapleton  had  filled  the  windows, — such  mon- 
strous auriculas,  and  a  lovely  little  Cape  jas- 
mine, which  was  to  belong  to  her.  She  was 
just  going  to  choose  a  piano,  and  Mr.  Maple- 
ton  was  always  sending  her  books,  and  he  had 
taken  her  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  he 
lived  in  the  next  square  to  them,  and  she  sang 
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to  him  in  the  evening,  and  she  had  got  a  sing- 
ing master. 

She  never  mentioned  Mr.  de  Lacy,  and 
closed  with  an  earnest  wish  to  see  Kate  in 
town. 

The  next  morning  Lady  Southam  received 
a  hurried  note  from  Mr.  de  Lacy.  His  only 
sister  was  dangerously  ill  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  he  was  already  on  his  road  to  her. 

"  Poor  Arran  I"  said  Lady  Southam  ;  "  he 
was  always  so  much  attached  to  Mrs.  Mac 
Alpine,  and  a  sweet  young  woman  she  was. 
Well,  I  wonder  how  it  will  all  end." 

"  What  will  end  ?  grandmamma,"  said  Kate. 

"  Never  mind,  my  love, — Oh  !  he  begs  his 
compliments  to  you.  Here  is  the  note,  if  you 
would  like  to  read  it." 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

Art  is  the  poetry  of  Nature — expressing  the  true,  through 
the  medium  of  the  ideal. 

BULWER. 

Miss  Denham  came  to  see  Fanny  the  day 
after  she  arrived  in  town.  She  called  early, 
that  they  might  have  plenty  of  time  to  lionize 
before  dinner. 

She  found  Fanny  sitting  on  the  floor  by  the 
side  of  a  half-packed  box  of  books,  which  Mr. 
Mapleton  was  arranging  for  her  in  the  book- 
case, —  she,  of  course  giving  him  as  much 
trouble  as  she  possibly  could,  never  stirring 
hand  or  foot  in  the  arrangement  herself. 

"  No  !  I  tell  you,"  were  the  first  words  Miss 
Denham  heard ;  "  put  Bishop  Burnet  on  the 
top  shelf." 
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"  It  is  too  large,  it  won't  go  in." 
"It  shall!" 

"  Fanny  ! "  exclaimed  aunt  Parr,  who  was 
winding  a  skein  on  the  back  of  a  chair  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  — "  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  how  Mr.  Mapleton  contrives  to  bear  your 
whims." 

Fanny  flew  to  Miss  Denham,  and  threw  her 
arms  round  her  neck. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  breakfasted,"  said  Miss 
Denham  ;  "  Albert  was  so  sure  I  should  be 
too  early." 

"  Why  did  not  he  come  too  ?  "  said  Fanny. 

'*  He  thought  it  would  be  so  out  of  all  rule 
to  call  at  this  time." 

'« Stupid  !  "  said  Fanny  :  "  what  o'clock  is  it  ?" 

"  Ten  ;  it  is  just  striking." 

"  You  must  go,"  said  Fanny,  turning  to 
Mr.  Mapleton. 

"  I  am  going,''  he  replied. 

"  Come  again  in  the  evening. 

"  With  pleasure." 
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"  You  will  be  late,"  said  Fanny  mischiev- 
ously. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  he,  as  he  took  leave  of 
Miss  Denham. 

"  Oh  !  you  will  see  her  again  at  tea,"  said 
Fanny,  pushing  him  out  of  the  door ;  "  don't 
say  good  b'ye  !  I  won't  have  it !  " 

"  Now,  my  dear  Fanny,"  said  aunt  Parr, 
slowly  winding  up  the  last  morsel  of  her  skein, 
"  I  do  wonder  at  your  keeping  Mr.  Mapleton  in 
this  way  ;  you  know  he  likes  to  be  in  the  courts 
by  ten,  and  really,  —  dragging  about  those 
dusty  books.  Now  Miss  Denham,  it  is  not 
too—" 

"  Oh !  very  bad,"  said  Miss  Denham. 

Fanny  looked  triumphant.  "  Where  are  we 
going  this  morning  ?"  she  asked. 

**  The  British  Museum  is  open,""*  said  Miss 
Denham  ;  *'  would  you  like  to  see  it  ?" 

"  To  be  sure, — the  very,  place  I  wish  to  see. 
Aunt  Parr  likes  to  stay  at  home  ;  but  she  can 
trust  us  by  ourselves,  because  we  are  not  fine 
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ladies,  and   not  likely  to  meet  with  any  ad- 
ventures." 

Aunt  Parr  hesitated  a  little,  but  she  never 
refused  anything  ;   and  they  set  off  together. 

"  Now,*"  said  Miss  Denham,  as  they  walked 
up  the  steps  ;  "  what  do  you  wish  to  see  first  ? 
It  is  useless  to  go  all  over  the  building ;  it  tires 
one  so  much  that  one  can  enjoy  nothing." 

"  Oh  !  take  me  to  see  some  statues,  —  old 
busts  of  great  people."" 

They  went  to  the  gallery  of  antiquities,  and 
passed  through  to  the  third  room. 

"  Now,  show  me  your  favourites,  and  tell 
me  about  them,"  said  Fanny. 

"Then  stop  here,  and  turn  to  your  right," 
said  Kate,  leading  Fanny  to  the  terminal  bust 
of  the  young  Hercules.  "Look  at  this  bust: 
can  anything  be  more  god-like  —  more  trium- 
phant in  strength  and  beauty — more  redolent 
of  youth,  and  all  that  makes  youth  charm- 
ing ? — Oh  !  the  freshness,  the  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment,   the    revelry    of   life    and    power    that 
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breathes  from  the  stone !  Look  at  the  posi- 
tion,— the  head  flung  back,  the  glorious  neck 
wreathed  up,  the  smiling  lips  just  parted,  the 
short  crisp  hair  garlanded  with  leaves  on  which 
the  very  dew  seems  sparkling  !  —  did  you  ever 
see  a  bust  more  full  of  feeling  ? — The  sculp- 
tor's soul  must  have  been  in  his  chisel  while 
he  carved  it." 

"  I  love  that,  —  now  show  me  something 
else,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Then  look  at  the  Pericles,  —  there  is  still 
the  upraised  head,  but  how  opposite  the  ex- 
pression !  —  look  at  the  calm  thought  traced 
on  those  even  brows,  —  those  long  soft  eyes, 
must  they  not  have  been  sky-blue  from  their 
shape?  the  graceful  composure  of  that  elo- 
quent mouth,  —  what  perfection  of  feature, — 
what  entire  repose  in  the  whole  expression  ! — is 
it  not  Pericles  ?  " 

"  It  must  be,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  that  kind 
statesman  could  have  had  no  other  face.     Now 
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"  Will  you  let  me  do  as  I  like  with  you  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"  Then  I  will  take  you  to  the  Elgin  room 
to  see  the  fragment  of  the  Fates, — come  back 
for  Homer,  and  then  go  straight  home.  It  is 
quite  useless  to  see  too  many  things." 

"  Yes  it  is,"  said  Fanny,  "  and  so  vulgar  to 
see  things  just  to  be  able  to  say  you  have  seen 
them." 

"  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  the  Fates.?"  said 
Miss  Denham,  as  they  stood  before  them. 

"  Say  ? — nothing," — replied  Fann}^  "  but  I 
feel — I  shiver." 

"  Let  us  sit  down  and  watch  them,"  said 
her  friend.  "  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  stone 
never  stirs  ?  How  full  of  indolent  command  is 
the  attitude  of  that  reclining  figure  ! — what  a 
union  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship  with 
the  grandest  simplicity  !— It  is  strange,  too,  that 
I  never  feel  these  to  be  fragments;  I  am 
obliged  to  recollect  that  they  are  mutilated. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this?   and  what  must 
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these  immortal  relics  have  been  in  their  entire 
state  ? " 

"  You  see,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  in  these  Greek 
works  there  is  so  much  more  mind  than  mecha- 
nism, that  the  intention  of  the  statue  com- 
municates itself  to  the  spectator  long  after  the 
workmanship  has  been  impaired  by  time.  1 
do  not  think  that  fragments  of  our  modern 
sculptors  will  ever  be  saved  and  studied  in  this 
way/' 

"  Artists  will  tell  you,"  said  Kate,  "  that 
it  is  for  the  execution  that  these  things  are 
so  prized." 

"  I  know  that  such  execution  is  unattainable 
now,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  but  that  is  valueless  in 
my  opinion,  compared  with  the  thought  stamped 
on  these  remains." 

As  they  were  passing  through  the  room  ad- 
joining the  Elgin  Marbles,  Fanny's  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  exquisite  little  fragment 
called  the  statue  of  Hymen.  She  pointed  it  out 
to  Kate.     They  paused  to  admire  the  peculiar 
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and  touching  beauty  of  the  head  and  face  — 
the  drooping  locks,  crowned  with  that  graceful 
garland,  shade  a  face  of  such  subdued  sweet- 
ness, as  one  hardly  assigns  in  fancy  to  the 
jocund  god  of  the  bridal  procession.  Kate 
noticed  the  perfect  symmetry  and  delicate  exe- 
cution of  the  chest  and  shoulders,  and  of  the 
upper  half  of  the  arm,  the  fore-arm,  alas  ! 
being  broken  away. 

"  I  think,"  said  Kate,  "  though  it  behoves  a 
woman  to  be  cautious  in  such  matters,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  this  arm  ever  to  have  held  a 
torch  —  the  perfect  quietude  of  these  muscles, 
gently  as  they  are  expressed,  is  too  apparent 
to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  infallible  Greek 
sculptors  intended  the  hand  to  have  grasped 
anything,  however  slight.  I  cannot  imagine 
why  this  child  should  have  been  announced  in 
the  catalogue  as  Hymen  ;  and  really  these  beau- 
tiful antiques  are  so  little  talked  about  or 
known  in  society,  that  one  has  hardly  any  means 
of    obtaining    information     respecting     them. 
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They  are  not  half  so  well  known  as  those  which 
are  preserved  in  the  galleries  of  Italy." 

"  There  is  such  a  mania  about  Italy,"  said 
Fanny. 

*'  We  have  a  Venus  here,"  said  Kate, 
which  to  my  feeling  as  far  transcends  the  Medi- 
cean  Venus,  as  mind  transcends  matter.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  sculptor  of 
the  Venus  de  Medicis  to  abstract  from  her 
figure  every  vestige  of  intellect  —  every  trace  of 
the  existence  of  the  soul.  She  is  a  beautiful 
animal  —  she  has  no  mind,  no  thought,  no 
feeling  that  is  characteristic  of  an  immortal 
being,  recorded  in  her  form.  The  expression  of 
her  face  is  perfectly  disgusting.  I  know  that 
men  admire  her,  but  I  should  blush  for  the 
woman  who  could  commend  such  a  degraded 
specimen  of  her  sex." 

*'  Well,  now  for  your  Venus."" 

"  This,  found  in  the  baths  at  Othia.  Was 
it  Claudius  who  commanded  this  regal  dream  of 
the  goddess  to  be  made  immortal  ?     Look  at 
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the  billowy  swell  of  the  form  —  the  noble 
sweetness  of  attitude,  dignified  by  the  upraised 
position  of  that  loveliest  arm  —  the  exceeding 
advantage  the  statue  derives  from  its  drapery, 
revealing  the  action  of  the  form,  veiling  the 
form  itself.  Come  closer,  and  mark  the  face  — 
in  point  of  execution  how  faultless  !  —  how  deli- 
cately the  fine  braided  hair  is  chiselled  !  —  how 
beautifully  arranged  !  —  look  at  the  mouth, 
'  breathing  odours;'  how  the  sense  of  entire 
and  ideal  beauty  creeps  over  the  heart  in 
gazing  on  this  statue  !  —  but  the  glorious  self- 
possession,  the  sweet  sovereignty  here  por- 
trayed. '  It  seems  she  is  a  queen  over  her  pas- 
sion.' As  the  marvel  of  the  antique  Bacchus 
is  that,  god-like,  he  is  not  conquered  by  the 
wine  he  has  evidently  been  drinking,  so  in  this 
Cyprian  queen,  she  is  the  triumphant  goddess, 
not  the  degraded  slave  of  love."' 

"  I  admire  your  taste,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  I 
never  saw  beauty  so  complete.  Pray,  Kate, 
what  coloured  hair  did  the  ancients  assign  to 
Venus  ?  " 
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"  I  believe  she  was  represented  with  dark 
hair/'  said  Miss  Denham.  "  Our  old  English 
poets,  one  and  ail,  describe  her  as  golden 
haired  ;  because  they  do  not  assign  any  other 
colour  to  beauty,  mortal  or  immortal  :  but 
in  a  hymn  to  Venus  attributed  to  Homer,  he 
speaks  of 

*  The  form  of  violet-braided  Cyther^/ 
and  invokes  her  thus: — 

"  Hail  to  thee,  dark-eyed — honey-tongued,  all  hail !  " 

Now,  though  dark  eyes  are  sometimes  seen 
with  auburn  hair,  yet  the  term  violet-braided, 
does,  I  think,  apply  to  black  hair,  which  they 
were  wont  to  call  hyacinthine,  and  to  trace 
upon  it  the  purple  light,  which  may  more 
easily  be  observed  upon  a  raven's  wing." 

"  But,"  said  Fanny,  "  you  are  not  going 
away  :  I  have  not  seen  Homer  yet." 

"  What,  after  my  Venus.?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  so  curious." 

"  Now,  remember  this  is  Homer  in  extreme 
old  aue." 
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"  Kate,  may  I  touch  it  ?  " 

«' Why?'* 

"  Because  the  marble  is  really  clothed  with 
wrinkles,  and  those  crisp  curls,  I  should  so 
like  to  draw  them  through  my  fingers." 

"  It  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  life,"  said  Miss 
Denham. 

"  Greater  in  every  way  than  Milton,"  said 
Fanny ;  "  more  solemn,  more  sublime,  more 
kind  too, — much  more  beautiful.  Pray  Kate, 
is  kindness  not  always  shown  in  the  mouth  ? 
People  talk  of  kind  eyes." 

"  Feeling  in  the  mouth,  intellect  in  the  eyes, 
character  in  the  nostril,  according  to  my  creed, 
which  has  however  endless  exceptions.  But 
now,  we  must  make  the  best  of  our  way  home, 
that  aunt  Parr  may  not  really  believe  us  to 
be  « lost,  stolen,  or  strayed.' " 

"  Kate,**'  said  Fanny,  as  they  were  walking 
home,  "  if  you  had  not  read  Shakspeare  as 
you  did  with  me,  I  should  not  have  felt  those 
beautiful  things  as  I  did, — I  should  have  lost 
a  great  enjoyment." 
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"  By  the  by,  what  do  you  think  of  Shak- 
speare''s  head,  as  compared  to  Homer's  ?  "  said 
Miss  Denham. 

"  He  was  more  human"  replied  Fanny. 

"  Yes,  in  his  humanity  —  his  sympathy,  lay 
his  mighty  strength,*"  said  Miss  Denham  ; 
"  yet  he  beat  Homer  with  his  own  weapon, — 
the  sublime." 

"  Few  people,  not  artists,  know  the  gems  of 
art  treasured  in  our  Museum  ;  but  they  have 
seen  the  rooms,  and  walked  through  them, 
knowing  that  there  are  broken  heaps  of  stones 
on  their  right  and  left,  and  they  think  them 
fine  handsome  rooms,  and  then  they  go  to 
Italy,  and  come  home  crazed  about  the  Venus 
de  Medicis." 

And  —  as  people  say  when  they  write  a  book 
for  what  it  will  fetch — if  these  few  remarks 
should  ^induce  one  person  to  value  the  intel- 
lectual treasures  within  his  reach,  —  to  cul- 
tivate a  love  of  the  beautiful  which  is  based 
on  thought  —  to  feel   the  excellence  of  repose 
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in  art — to  prize,  not  the  poor  excitement  which 
is  gained  by  false  or  exaggerated  pictures  of 
human  guilt,  but  that  rousing  of  the  faculties 
essential  to  the  comprehending  of  great  works, 
then  I  shall  not  have  written  this  trifle  in 
vain  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


When  I  have  plucked  thy  rose 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again. 
It  needs  must  wither. — 


Othello. 


About  this  time,  Mrs.  Berrington  brought 
her  children  to  town,  that  she  might  give  her 
daughters,  poor  little  things,  the  advantage  of 
good  masters. 

Whenever  Kate  called  upon  her  aunt,  she  was 
entertained  with  an  account  of  the  children's 
wonderful  progress  ;  Miss  Marshall,  the  gover- 
ness, had  never  seen  a  little  girl  improve  so 
rapidly  as  Grace  had  done  —  she  was  quite 
another  creature,  within  this  month  —  it  was 
really  delightful. 

Kate  readily  agreed  that  Grace  was  another 

VOL.    u.  M 
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creature.  She  was  thin  and  spiritless,  —  she 
had  a  heavy  weary  look  ;  she  was  working 
much  too  hard. 

Kate  thought  that  a  little  rest  would  do 
the  child  good,  and  at  last  begged  her  aunt 
to  let  the  little  girl  spend  a  couple  of  days 
with  her  —  she  could  not  obtain  more  on  ac- 
count of  her  masters. 

When  they  reached  her  house,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see,  that  instead  of  amusing  herself 
as  she  used  to  do,  Grace  leaned  back  lan- 
guidly in  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  took  no 
interest  in  the  prints  and  toys  that  her  cousin 
spread  before  her. 

Kate  looked  anxiously  at  her  pale  cheeks 
and  heavy  eyes;  however,  she  sat  down  to  her 
drawing,  and  gave  Grace  a  box  of  French  bofi- 
bons  to  replace  the  attraction  of  the  neglected 
playthings. 

Presently  the  little  girl  crept  listlessly  to 
her  cousin's  side,  and  stood  watching  her 
progress. 
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"  Cousin  Kate,  I  am  very  sick/'  she  said 
at  last,  leaning  her  head  on  her  cousin's 
shoulder. 

"  Sick,  dear  ?  —  why,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" asked  Kate,  lifting  the  little  girl  on 
her  lap. 

"  My  head  aches,  Kate." 
"  How  is  that,   have  you  been  reading  too 
much?" 

*'  Oh  !  learning  all  day,  cousin, — my  French 
master,  and  my  Italian  master,  and  my  Latin 
master.  Oh  !  those  verbs  ! ""  said  Grace,  with 
a  deep  sigh. 

Kate  pressed  her  lips  to  the  little  girl's  fore- 
head ;   it  was  burning  hot. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  shall  have  no  books  for 
two  days  —  that  will  rest  you,  and  you  will  go 
fresh  to  work  again." 

"  Oh !  and  my  frock  is  so  tight,  I  can 
hardly  breathe,"  said  Grace,  gasping;  "  I 
cannot  play  at  bagatelle  with  Albert  now.  I 
can   hardly   raise    my  arm,    our    horrid    danc- 

M   2 
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ing-master   makes  mamma  squeeze  in   all  our 
frocks/^ 

Kate  loosened  the  band  round  the  child's 
waist — "  There,  you  shall  wear  it  so  while  you 
are  here,"  said  she. 

"  Oh  i  I  wish  mamma  would  leave  me  here 
a  long  while,"  said  Grace,  sighing  deeply. 

"  We  will  ask  mamma  for  a  little  longer 
holiday ,'■*  said  Kate 

'•'  Thank  you,  cousin,"  said  Grace. 

She  lay  in  her  cousin's  lap,  without  attempt- 
ing to  move,  till  dinner-time. 

At  dinner  she  ate  hardly  anything.  When 
they  gave  her  a  glass  of  wine,  she  drank  it 
eagerly. 

''  I  love  wine  !  "  she  said. 

"  O  my  dear  Grace,  love  wine  ! "  said  Kate, 
anxiously. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  All  day  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
drop  down  till  papa  gives  me  a  glass  of  wine 
after  dinner;  and  then  I  feel  strong  again 
until  I  go  to  bed  —  I  like  to  feel  strong." 
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Kate  really  trembled. 

"  Do  you  walk  out  in  the  day  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Not  now  ;  I  have  not  been  well,  and  there 
is  hardly  time  with  my  masters.  Mamma  says 
there  will  be  enough  walking  when  we  go  back 
into  the  country." 

Mr.  Denham  groaned,  and  looked  at  his 
sister. 

The  little  girl's  eyes  now  flashed  and  dilated 
—  her  nostrils  expanded  ;  that  single  glass  of 
wine,  in  her  weak  state,  was  enough  to  wind 
her  up  for  the  evening,  and  it  was  thus 
that  her  father  and  mother  judged  of  her ;  she 
tottered  down  to  dessert,  drank  her  wine,  and 
during  the  evening  was  in  brilliant  looks  and 
spirits. 

Besides,  there  was  another  slight  reason  for 
her  unnatural  excitement.  Whenever  there 
was  anything  a  little  out  of  the  way  to  be 
done, — if  she  had  to  play  a  rondo  at  a  chil- 
dren's party,  or  to  show  her  father  a  newly 
acquired  figure  dance,   Miss   Marshall  always 
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allowed  her  to  take  eau  de  Cologne  upon 
lumps  of  sugar. 

This  is  a  common  practice  with  school-girls. 

"  What  will  she  be  fit  for  ?"  said  Kate,  in  a 
low  voice  to  her  brother,  as  Grace  was  opening 
the  piano  in  the  evening. 

"  To  be  married,"  said  Albert,  "  if  she  lives ; 
that  is  what  they  are  aiming  at,  but  they  are 
killing  her." 

"  O  Albert,  I  trust  not !  " 

"  You  see  all  this  excitement  will  force  her 
to  drink  ;  she  would  drink  now  to  excess  if  she 
could,  and  no  wonder.  How  the  child  plays ! 
what  a  finger  she  has  !  " 

"  And  what  a  price  to  pay  for  it !  "  sighed 
Miss  Denham. 

"  But  the  girl  must  marry  !  "  said  her  bro- 
ther ;  ''  and  this  is  her  safest  plan.  As  soon 
as  she  comes  out,  she  must  startle  somebody 
into  proposing  for  her." 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  and  frighten  Mr.  Ber- 
rington  about   Grace,"   said  Kate.     "  I  know 
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aunt  Berrington  will    laugh    off  everything  I 
can  say." 

"  Ay,  Grace  is  nearly  ten  years  old  ;  time 
enough  to  begin  to  plan  out  her  future  pros- 
pects/' said  Albert.  "  I  will  try  what  I  can 
do,  however." 

Grace  rose  from  the  piano ;  her  cousins  could 
not  but  express  their  admiration  of  her  extra- 
ordinary performance ;  extraordinary,  indeed, 
for  her  age. 

Her  excitement  now  became  fearful ;  she 
played  again  an  elaborate  lesson,  that  left  her 
pale  and  panting  for  breath  ;  then  she  would 
show  Kate  a  new  step,  a  very  difficult  one  of 
M.  Vertpre's ;  then  the  slow  movement  of  a 
figure  dance  in  which  she  was  to  appear  at  her 
master's  ball ;  and  then,  with  cheeks  flushed  to 
the  deepest  crimson,  and  her  large  eyes  swim- 
ming, and  glowing,  and  almost  flashing  sparks, 
she  insisted  on  reciting  the  well-known  speech 
of  Andromaque, 

Songe,  soDge  Cephise  a  cette  iiuit  cruelle. 
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She  turned  pale  and  red,  her  voice  thrilled  like 
the  chords  of  a  harp,  her  lips  quivered. 

Mr.  Denham  was  entranced,  and  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  praises,  which  Grace  drank  in  with 
greedy  ears. 

Kate  took  the  child  in  her  arms ;  she  felt 
her  heart  beat.  ''  Now,  Grace,"  said  she, 
"  you  have  done  too  much  ;  you  shall  lie  down 
and  be  quite  quiet  till  tea-time." 

Grace  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  crying. 

*'  Don't  be  frightened,  Kate,"  said  she.  as 
soon  as  she  could  speak  ;  "  it  is  what  I  often 
do  after  my  lessons." 

Kate  was  shocked  ;  she  kept  the  child  on 
the  sofa  till  she  had  finished  her  tea,  and  then 
took  her  to  bed. 

Grace  had  another  convulsive  fit  of  crying 
while  the  servant  was  undressing  her ;  and  when 
she  was  in  bed,  she  announced  that  she  could 
not  be  left  alone,  because  spirits  came  down  the 
chimney.     So  Kate   ordered  a   rushlight   and 
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begged  her  own  maid  to  sit  in  the  room  until 
the  poor  child  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  she  seemed  better;  she 
played  at  dominoes  with  Mr.  Denham  until  he 
went  out ;  and  laughed  her  natural  laugh,  as 
she  showed  Kate  the  heap  of  crystallized  sweet- 
meats she  had  won  at  the  game. 

Then  she  came  to  gossip  with  Kate,  who 
was  drawing. 

Alas  !  the  laborious  tasks  to  which  she  was 
daily  condemned,  had  no  power  to  refine,  to 
elevate,  or  even  to  instruct  her  mind, 

"  Kate,"  she  said,  *'  have  you  seen  Miss 
Marshall  ?  " 

"  Yes,  just  for  a  minute  or  two." 

"  Do  you  think  her  pretty  ?  " 

"  Why,  no  —  hardly  so." 

'•  Ah  !  but  I  know  who  thinks  her  pretty," 
said  Grace,  looking  at  her  cousin  through  her 
long  eyelashes. 

"  Who  does  ?  " 

•  M  5 
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"  M.  Edmond,  our  French  master.  Oh 
they  do  flirt  so,  when  mamma  is  not  there." 

"  Flirt  !  my  dear  Grace  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  cannot  think  how  much  ;  he 
pays  her  such  fine  compliments,  sometimes 
about  her  eyes ;  now  really,"  said  Grace,  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder  into  the  glass,  "  I  don't 
think  she  has  such  very  fine  eyes." 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  said  Kate  smiling. 

"  And  M.  Edmond  is  so  handsome  ;  when- 
ever he  is  coming,  Miss  Marshall  puts  on  her 
pink  chalis  gown,  and  her  little  blond  morning 
cap ;  ah  !  I  know  why." 

Kate  looked  up.  Grace  w^hispered  in  her 
cousin's  ear. 

"  I  think  she  wishes  him  to  marry  her." 

"  O  Grace ! "  said  Kate,  "  you  should  not 
say  so,  —  you  have  no  reason  for  it.  Besides, 
what  has  her  gown  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she  thinks  it  makes  her  look  well,  and 
of  course,"-  said  Grace,  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
noisseur, "  as  she  is  not  quite  so  young  as  she 
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has  been,  the  blond  cap  is  of  great  advantage 
to  her  face  in  the  morning.  Mamma's  maid 
found  out  her  penchant;  she  said  that  she 
found  a  letter  in  some  outlandish  tongue,  on 
Miss  Marshall's  dressing-table ;  that  is,  you 
know,  French,  which  the  servants  don't  un- 
derstand." 

"  You  should  not  gossip  with  the  servants,'' 
said  Kate,  gravely. 

"  I  know,  Kate,"  said  Grace ;  "  but  then, 
whom  am  I  to  talk  to  ?  Amy  is  so  stupid  ; 
only  think,  she  has  not  begun  Italian 
yet!'^ 

Kate  thought  that  a  knowledoje  of  Italian 
was  not  requisite  to  teach  people  how  to  talk 
about  lovers  and  chalis  gowns. 

Grace  stood  silent  for  a  little  while,  drawing 
her  finger  slowly  along  the  folds  of  her  cou- 
sin's dress. 

"  Kate,  why  don't  you  wear  the  corsage  a 
Penfantl  It  is  quite  the  rage;  that  Sevigne 
cut  is  quite  oatte  now.'* 
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"  Is  it  ? "  said  Kate  ;  "  I  must  tell  my 
dressmaker  she  has  committed  a  great  mis- 
take :  she  will  be  more  shocked  at  it  than  I." 

"  This  sleeve,"  said  Grace,  holding  out  her 
arm,  is  a  la  Rachel ;  all  the  court  dresses  were 
made  with  this  sleeve,  at  the  last  drawing- 
room." 

'•  Indeed  ! "  said  Kate.  "  It  is  a  pretty 
sleeve." 

"  Who  is  your  dress-maker  ?  "  said  Grace. 

"  Mrs.  Bernard. 

*'  What,  an  English  woman  ? "  said  Grace, 
with  a  French  start ;  "  I  declare  I  could  not 
wear  a  dress  that  was  not  made  by  a  French 
dressmaker/' 

"  Mrs.  Bernard  never  makes  my  dresses  too 
tight,"  said  Kate. 

Grace  laughed,  but  was  not  convinced! 

Mrs.  Berrington  would  not  allow  the  poor 
little  girl  to  remain  longer  with  her  cousins, 
she  was  so  anxious  to  get  her  back  to  her 
masters.     She  owned  that   Grace   was  a  little 
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nervous,  but  it  would  all  go  off  in  a  short 
time.  Kate  should  have  her  as  long  as  she 
liked,  in  the  country  ;  but  here,  really  her  time 
was  so  precious. 

Some  people  are  so  clever  in  shaping  their 
reason  to  their  will. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

She  is  learned  in  all  things,  and  fond  of  concerning 
Herself  in  all  matters  connected  with  learning. 

Byron. 

"  Here  is  an  invitation,  my  love,  from  Mrs. 
Lingham  Barton,"  said  aunt  Parr  one  morn- 
ing. 

"  How  tiresome  ! "  said  Fanny. 

"  I  am  invited  too,  if  that  is  any  consola- 
tion," said  Miss  Denham,  who  was  sitting  with 
Fanny. 

"  Then  keep  close  to  me  all  the  evening,  my 
dear  Kate,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  for  I  am  terribly 
afraid  of  this  wise  lady." 

"  But  my  dear,"  said  aunt  Parr,  "  there  is 
really  no  reason  that  you  should  be  afraid, — 
there  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at." 
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*'  Yes,  my  dear  aunt,  there  is  so  much  truth, 
and  so  little  consolation  in  that  remark.  But 
do  tell  me,  Kate,  what  Mrs.  Lingham  Barton 
is  like." 

"  She  is  literary.  I  think  she  once  wrote 
a  volume  of  poems  ;  but  you  should  ask  Mr. 
Mapleton  about  her;  he  knows  her  very  well; 
she  has  taken  him  up  rather  ;  she  patronizes 
him."" 

"  What !  patronize  my  guardian  ! "  cried 
Fanny. 

"  Yes,  it  is  grievous,  but  you  will  see  to- 
night, if  it  is  not  the  case.  I  was  at  one  of  her 
parties  lately,  when  he  happened  to  come  in, 
and  Mrs.  Lingham  flew  up  to  him.  '  Oh  !  my 
dear   sir,'    she    exclaimed,    *  you  did    wonders 

yesterday,   wonders,  —  in    the    case   of   B 

versus  C ;  but  I  own  it  surprised  me  that 

you  did  not  get  heavier  damages  for  B ; 

you  brought  him  through,  but  I  must  own  I 
looked  for  heavier  damages.' " 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?" 
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"  Oh  !  he  paid  her  a  compliment  on  her 
penetration,  but  he  raised  up  his  eyebrows 
with  a  sort  of  despairing  look,  while  she  took 
a  chair  beside  him,  and  began  plaguing  him 
about  some  points  of  law." 

"  What  a  disagreeable  woman  !"  cried 
Fanny. 

"  I  do  not  like  her,''  said  Kate  ;  "  she  is 
very  frivolous  and  pretending,  —  she  discusses 
every  subject,  and  she  interferes  with  you  in 
the  most  troublesome  way.  She  is  always 
asking  why  you  don't  take  lessons  of  Moscheles 
or  Crivelli,  and  how  you  could  think  of  miss- 
ing Benedict's  incomparable  concert,  and  how 
she  hopes  you  are  going  to  Mrs.  Anybody's 
benefit.  I  believe  she  would  lay  down  a  plan  of 
education  and  amusement  for  half  her  acquaint- 
ance,—  but  I  must  finish  by  telling  you,  that 
she  is  very  much  admired  and  sought  after." 

'•  I  wish  I  was  not  going  to-night,"  said 
Fanny;  a  wish  that  she  repeated  as  she  was 
ushered  up  the  grand  staircase,  that  evening. 
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and  entered  a  room  blazing  with  light, — a  Lon- 
don drawing-room. 

Her  hostess  received  her  very  graciously, 
and  hoped  that  they  should  see  Mr.  Mapleton 
in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Fanny  satisfied 
her,  and  then  took  refuge  by  the  side  of  Miss 
Denham,  who  was  turning  over  a  splendid 
annual  at  one  of  the  tables,  —  a  presentation 
copy  to  Mrs.  Lingham  Barton. 

"  And  now,  Kate,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  tell  me 
who  all  the  people  are." 

"  There  is  Mr.  B the  great  geometri- 
cian, and  Mr.  C the  poet,  and  Mr.  D 

the  painter,   and  Miss  E the  poetess," — 

and,  said  Kate,  lowering  her  voice,  "  Serjeant 
A is  close  on  your  right  hand." 

"  And  what  are  you  looking  at  ?  " 

"  The  book  of  Beauty, — come  and  turn  it 
over  with  me." 

"  Is  your  guardian  coming  here  to-night  ?  " 

said  Serjeant  A ,  turning  round  to  Fanny, 

in  a  short  sharp  voice. 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Fanny,  startled  at  his  formi- 
dable manner. 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ?  "  asked  the  Serjeant. 

"  Because  he  told  me  so,"  replied  Fanny, 
still  more  surprised. 

"  And  are  you  in  the  habit  of  believing  every- 
thing you  are  told  ?  "  asked  the  Serjeant. 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  what  induced  you  to  believe  in  the 
present  instance  ?  "  pursued  Serjeant  A . 

Fanny  looked  up  at  him,  uncertain  whether 
he  was  mad  or  not.  She  was  by  no  means 
calm  at  the  insinuation  thrown  upon  Mr. 
Mapleton. 

"  My  guardian  tells  truth,  though  he  is  a 
barrister  !  "  she  replied  quickly. 

"  Do  you  think  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion likely  to  impair  the  moral  feeling  ? "  said 
Serjeant  A . 

"  Yes  I  do,"  replied  Fanny. 

"  As  how  ?"    pursued  the  Serjeant. 

Fanny  was  too  much    annoyed   to  be  very 
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circumspect.  She  hurried  through  the  cata- 
logue of  their  dangers. 

"  I  think  they  learn  to  cheat,  and  tell  stories, 
and  be  very  hard-hearted,  and  insolent,  and 
cross,  and  ugly,  and  troublesome,  and  one- 
sided as  the  Germans  call  it." 

Serjeant  A proved  his  exception  from 

some  of  these  qualities,  by  laughing  heartily 
when  Fanny  had  concluded. 

"  O  Serjeant  A !  ''  cried  Mrs.  Ling- 
ham  Barton,  coming  up  to  them,  "  I  have  not 
seen  you  since  Miss  Martineau's  '  Society  in 
America'  was  published;  what  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  " 

Now  Serjeant   A was  an  ultra-tory,  a 

second  edition  of  Christopher  North,  so  that 
Mrs.  Lingham  Barton  might  have  spared  her- 
self the  trouble  of  asking  the  question. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  I  thought  of  the 
woman  who  wrote,  printed,  and  published 
that  chapter  intituled  '  Political  Non-existence 
of  Women  ? '  " 
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"  Ah  ! ''  cried  Mrs.  Lingham  Barton,  «'  I 
thought  it  would  touch  you  ;  I  thought  you 
men  would  tremble  for  your  prerogative  when 
you  found  a  highly  gifted  champion  had  step- 
ped forth  to  rescue  our  degraded  sex.  Ah  ! 
tyrants  !  where  are  our  parliaments  and  votes, 
our  hustings !  Where  are  our  liberties  !  our 
representatives  ! " 

"  Just  where  they  ought  to  be,"  said  Ser- 
jeant A ,  shortly,    "  vested  in   those   who 

can  make  a  proper  use  of  them." 

"  Oh  !  you  are  an  interested  witness  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Barton.  *'  I  will  not  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  !  " 

"  What  do  you  think  about  it  ?  "^  said  Ser- 
jeant A ,  addressing  Fanny. 

"  About  going  to  parliament  ?  I  don't  wish 
to  go  to  parliament,"  said  Fanny. 

"  No  :  about  the  power  of  returning  mem- 
bers ;  about  every  woman  possessing  a  vote  ?  " 
said  Miss  Den  ham. 

"  Oh  !  I  should  like  well  enough  to  have  a 
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vote,"  said  Fanny,  I  could  give  it  to  my  guar- 
dian, you  know."" 

*'  The  very   thing  !  *"   said  Serjeant  A , 

"  to  give  a  woman  a  vote,  would  only  be  giv- 
ing two  votes  to  her  husband." 

"  Not  in  all  cases,"  said  Mrs.  Lingham 
Barton,  who  was  by  no  means  suspected  of 
having  a  very  strong  regard  for  her  husband. 

"  Not  quite,  but  if  a  woman  neither  loves 
nor  fears  her  husband  enough  to  make  over 
her  vote  to  him,  if  she  lives  in  open  warfare 
with  him,  I  suspect  you  would  not  improve 
matters  by  putting  it  in  her  power  to  become 
his  political  opponent ;  neither  do  I  think  such 
a  circumstance  would  increase  the  happiness  of 
the  community,  which  I  believe  is  the  cant  of 
your  party." 

"  But  what  do  you  say  to  those  women  who 
have  no  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers  ?  " 

Well,"  said  the  Serjeant  with  some  asperity, 
"  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  laws  being 
made  for  individuals,  not  for  communities  !" 
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"  Ah  !  I  hope  some  day  to  see  the  plan 
tried  ?  "  said  the  lady. 

"  Tried  !  "  cried  Serjeant  A .    "  I  '11  tell 

you  what,  madam  ;  these  experiments  in  poli- 
tics are  something  like  certain  experiments  in 
surgery,  far  too  doubtful  and  hazardous  to  be 
set  on  foot  by  any  one  having  a  character  to 
lose ;  some  charlatan  makes  the  plunge,  and 
then  if  he  fails,  he  fails ;  and  if  he  succeeds, 
his  party  make  a  god  of  him,  and  honest  men 
are  left  to  repair  the  mischief  as  they  best  can." 

Mrs.  Lingham  Barton,  not  having  an  an- 
swer at  hand,  left  the  Serjeant  to  himself,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  painter  to  tell  him  what 
"  a  pretty  bit,"  she  had  seen  of  his,  in  the  last 
exhibition. 

Mr.  Mapleton  came  in  soon  after,  and  Ser- 
jeant A went  off  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Now  we  are  alone,"  said  Fanny,  "  tell  me, 
dear  Kate,  what  you  think  of  this  book,  and 
the  plan  set  on  foot." 

"  Oh  !  no  plan,"  said  Miss  Denham,  "  the 
chapter  they   refer   to  is  merely   an   expose  of 
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the  injustice  which  our  sex  suffers  from  having 
no  political  power  in  their  hands." 

"  I  am  very  willing  to  think  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  me  to  turn  politician;  for  it  would  be 
a  great  labour,  and  no  possible  pleasure :  the 
women  in  old  times  never  meddled  with  affairs 
of  state/' 

"  And  yet  what  patriots  they  were,''  said 
Kate ;  "  but  the  Spartan  mother  who  bade  her 
son  add  a  step  to  his  sword,  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  re-modelling  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus." 

"  Now,"  said  Fanny,  "  I  want  to  hear  what 

Mr.  C is  talking   about  to  that   lady  in 

green  velvet.     I   dare  say  they  are  discussing 
some  poetical  work." 

"  Oh  !  pray  ascertain,"  said  Kate,  smiling. 
Fanny  bent  forward,  and  listened  with  all 
her  might. 

The  poet  was  talking  of  some  Brussels  stair- 
carpets  that  he  had  just  bought  ;  the  lady  and 
he  were  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  pi'opriety  of 
covering  them  up  with  brown  Holland. 
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"  Oh  !  do  forgive  me  for  laughing  at  that 
blank  look  of  dismay,"  said  Miss  Denham  ; 
"  surely  you  never  expected  to  hear  anything 
like  good  conversation  in  a  party  like  this ; 
you  may  see  the  faces  of  remarkable  persons, 
which  to  me  is  always  very  interesting." 

Mrs.  Lingham  Barton  joined  them  again. 
"  O  my  dear  Miss  Denham,  such  a  disap- 
pointment !    at   least    I    fear    so.    ]\Ir.    M 

promised  he  would  look  in  to-night ;  the  most 
delightful  man !  I  really  will  never  forgive 
him  :  but  do  come  this  way,  I  wish  to  present 
you  to  Lady  F ." 

Accordingly,  Miss  Denham  and  her  friend 
were  presented  to  a  handsome  well-bred  wo- 
man, at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  took 
their  seats  near  her. 

"  Is  Mr.  M come.?"    said  Lady  F 

to  her  hostess. 

"  Oh  don't  talk  of  it,  my  dear  Lady  F , 

I  fear  he  means  to  play  me  false  !  " 

Lady  F began  to  talk  to  Miss  Denham, 
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she  asked  her  if  she  had  read  the  new  novel 
that  was  in  everybody's  hands;  she  did  not 
approve  of  it ;  she  thought  the  moral  was  bad  ; 
she  did  not  mean  by  that,  it  was  likely  to  do 
much  harm  ;  a  novel,  more  or  less,  would  not 
turn  the  tide  of  public  feeling ;  but  like  "  The 
Stranger,"  it  outraged  certain  received  opi- 
nions, which,  until  they  were  proved  false,  she 
thought  should  be  respected.  She  inquired  of 
a  young  lady  by  her  side,  the  author's  name  : 
it  was  supplied. 

Miss  Denham  thought  that  custom  was  wise, 
and  she  wondered  particularly  that  men  of 
such  liberal  politics  should  hold  the  voice  of 
the  people  in  such  contempt.  In  political  mat- 
ters he  would  consider  that  voice  to  be  infalli- 
ble, and  yet  would  not  allow  it  to  have  a  fea- 
ther's weight  in  questions  of  morality  or  feel- 
ing ;  but  she  had  not  read  this  new  novel. 

"  Did   Mrs.   Barton   say   that   she  expected 

Mr.  M ,  Mamma  ?  *  said  the  young  lady  by 

the  side  of  Lady  F . 

VOL.    II.  N 
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"  Why,  yes,  my  dear,  she  hoped  for  him,  at 
least ;  and  everybody  will  be  in  a  perfect  fever 
tiU  he  makes  his  appearance ;  it  is  really  very 
cruel  of  him  to  distress  his  friends  in  this 
manner." 

"  And  what  is  this  Mr.  M ?"  said  Fanny. 

"  Oh  !  the  most  delightful  man  ! "  said  Miss 
F ,  laughing. 

"  Delightful ;  which  is  synonymous  with 
charming  in  a  woman,"  said  Lady  F . 

"  The  most  crabbed,  bitter,  insolent  —  here 
he  comes,"  said  Miss  F ,  breaking  off  has- 
tily. 

Mr.  M came  straight  up  to  the  table  at 

which  Lady  F was  sitting ;  he  bowed  to 

her,  and  then  sank  into  a  little  wicker  chair, 
and  rested  his  chin  on  the  table ;  having  esta- 
blished himself  in  this  elegant  position,  he 
began  to  put  a  series  of  questions  to   Lady 

F in    the  very    lowest  tones  of  a   sharp 

dry  voice. 

Fanny  could  scarcely  hear  him  ;  and,  from 
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his  attitude,  she  could  see  nothing  but  his 
enormous  forehead,  and  brilliant  black  eyes.  He 
seemed  fluent,  and  rather  amusing,  but  Fanny 
could  not  imagine  why  people  seemed  so  anxi- 
ous for  his  appearance.  She  did  not  know  the 
merit  of  being  fashionable. 

The  few  scraps  which  she  caught  of  his  share 
in  the  dialogue  were  bitter  enough. 

"  Seen    L 's     daub    of    the    Duke    of 

K ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  Madam  ;  like  is  it  ?  I  never 
knew  L guilty  of  taking  a  likeness  of  any- 
thing, except  a  pair  of  boots,  and  now  and  then 
a  stray  pocket-handkerchief." 

"  Pretty,  is  she  ?  Hem  !  you  ladies  are  so 
charitable !  Good  tempered  too !  those  eyes 
were  given  her  for  nothing  then :  what  a  waste 
of  expression  ! "" 

"  Lyell's  Geology  !  Oh  !  clever,  no  doubt  of 
it;  but  too  deep  for  me:  I  leave  geology  to 
young  ladies," 

"  What    do    you    tliink    of  the   delightful 

N  2 
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man  P*'    said   Kate,   as   they   were  putting   on 
their  cloaks. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  another,"  said 
Fanny  ;  "  but  he  looks  clever."' 

"  So  he  is ;  he  was  in  Parliament,  and  has 
written  some  of  the  most  cutting  articles  in  one 
of  the  reviews." 

"  How  did  you  like  your  party,  love  ?  "  said 
aunt  Parr,  as  they  drove  home. 

"  Oh  !  aunt  Parr,  don't  ask  me,"  said 
Fanny ;  "  my  eyes  ache,  and  1  am  quite  tired, 
and  all  for  nothing.  I  hear  more  nice  things 
from  Kate,  or  my  guardian  in  five  minutes, 
than  from  all  those  stupid  stars  in  a  whole 
evening." 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  piece  of  news,  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  Mr.  Mapleton. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  Fanny ;  "  tell  it  me 
now." 

"  No,  no  ;  it  will  keep." 

"  It  will  not ;   I  cannot  bear  to  wait." 

"  Oh  !  it 's  nothing  ;  a  mere  trifle." 
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"  Well  then,  don't  make  so  much  of  it." 

"  But  it  is  rather  curious  too." 

"  Come,  begin ;  I  won't  hear  it  to-mor- 
row." 

"But  you  are  just  at  home."" 

*'  Then  make  haste  about  it." 

The  carriage  stopped. 

"  There,  we  have  no  time  to-night;  make 
baste  in  ;  you  will  catch  cold." 

"  You  always  love  to  tease  me,"  cried  Fan- 
ny. "  I  never  saw  anybody  so  provoking  ;  111 
do  nothing  to  please  you ! "  Here  she  ran  up 
the  steps.  "  I'll  grow  stupid,  and  learn  no- 
thing. I  won't  sing  you  any  songs,  and  I  '11 
never  tell  you  a  secret  of  mine,  as  long  as  I 
live  ! " 

"  My  dear,"  said  aunt  Parr,  lighting  her 
candle,  "  you  never  wished  your  guardian  good 
night." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Fanny,  —  "  tiresome 
wretch!" 

"  My  love!" 
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"  Oh,  he  need  not  think  to  provoke  me," 
said  Fanny.  ''  I  don't  wish  to  know  his 
secrets.     I  '11  turn  all  my  hair  up  now." 

"  And  why,  my  love  ?  " 

"  Because  he  said  the  other  day,  how  nice  it 
looked  in  these  long  curls." 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

She  could  not  love  me, 

She  would  not  love,  she  hated ;  more,  she  scorn'd  me. 
And  in  so  poor  and  base  a  way  abused  me. 

Massing  ER. 

There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 

Shakspeare. 

The  next  morning,  when  Mr.  Mapleton  paid 
his  accustomed  visit,  he  was  some  little  time  in 
conference  with  aunt  Parr  ;  then  Fanny  was 
sent  for.  She  thought  proper  to  shake  down 
her  abundant  tresses  before  she  obeyed  tne 
summons ;  she  had  a  vague  fancy  to  look  her 
best  when  she  was  in  his  company. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  she,  running  into  the  room 
where  Mr.  Mapleton  awaited  her,  "  I  have  come 
down  to  hear  your  great  news,  and  I  am  sure 
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I  hope  it  is  great,  for  I  was  very  busy  up- 
stairs." 

"  Let  me  congratulate  you,  my  dear  child,'* 
said  he,  in  a  grave  quiet  tone. 

"  Me  !  "  said  Fanny,  looking  up. 

"  You  can  guess  all  I  have  to  say  to  you,'*'' 
he  continued ;  "  I  need  hardly  ask  what  an- 
swer I  am  to  be  empowered  to  return  to  Mr. 
de  Lacy's  suit." 

"  Well,  1  do  wonder  what  all  this  is  about  !  " 
said  Fanny,  sitting  down  and  drawing  her  net- 
ting-box towards  her. 

"  You  have  not  even  the  curiosity  to  listen 
to  me,"  said  Mr.  Mapleton,  vexed  at  her  in- 
difference. "  Mr.  de  Lacy  has  deputed  me 
to  make  you  the  offer  of  his  hand."" 

'^  He  is  very  good,"  said  Fanny,  leaning  her 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  looking  up  to  the 
ceiling,    "  very  kind  indeed." 

"  And  I  am  to  say  so  to  him  ?  "  said  Mr.  Ma- 
pleton, rather  impatiently. 

"  Oh  !  tell  him,  much  obliged  for  the  ho- 
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nour,  and  so  forth ;  you  know  more  about  it 
than  I  do.  What  do  ladies  say  when  thev  re- 
fuse you  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  serious  for  one  mo- 
ment, Fanny,"  said  Mr.  Mapleton  gravely, 
"  and  just  recollect  all  the  encouragement  you 
gave  this  gentleman  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  then 
determine  whether  you  can  with  propriety  re- 
turn an  unfavourable  answer." 

"  If  you  do  not  think  you  can  remember  it, 
I  will  write  it  down  for  you,"  said  Fanny,  with 
every  appearance  of  simplicity. 

"  Now  Fanny,  if  you  have  been  trifling  with 
this  man's  feelings  for  the  miserable  aims  of 
your  own  vanity,  if  you  have  played  the 
coquette — " 

"  Well,  and  what  then,  I  wonder  ?  "  said  she 
innocently. 

Mr.  Mapleton  endeavoured  to  explain  to  her 
that  it  was  a  very  disgraceful  thing  to  be  a  co- 
quette;  that  she  would  make  herself  contempt- 
ible ;    that  it  was  not  even  honest ;  she  would 

N  5 
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^o  on  until  her  whole  life  was  a  pretence ;  the 
tone  of  her  mind  would  be  injured  —  vulgar- 
ized ;  she  would  be  gradually  shunned  by  all 
those  persons  whose  society  she  now  considered 
a  benefit,  or  a  pleasure. 

Fanny  first  laughed,  then  began  to  net,  then 
dashed  the  mesh  on  the  ground,  then  burst  into 
tears,  and  then  began  to  retaliate. 

"  She  might  not  flirt  with  anybody,  she  sup- 
posed— soon  ;  she  must  not  speak  to  anybody, 
except  aunt  Parr  ;  he  could  flirt  though  ;  he 
flirted  with  Miss  Denham,  famously,  and  with 
Mrs.  Lingham  Barton,  so  that  she  was  ashamed 
to  see  him  ! "' 

Mr.  Mapleton,  as  he  always  did,  when  she 
was  in  a  passion,  folded  his  arms,  and  sat 
very  quietly  till  it  was  all  over. 

At  last,  Fanny,  wiping  away  her  tears,  said, 
"  And  was  this  the  fine  news  you  were  coming 
to  tell  me  this  morning  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said. 

*'  Then  tell  it  me  now ;   I  want  to  hear  it." 
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"  Had  we  not  better  settle  this  matter 
first  ?"  said  Mr.  Mapleton.  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  should  not  be  justified  in  taking  back  an 
unqualified  refusal  to  Mr.  de  Lacy  after  your 
conduct  to  him." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  wish  you  to  say  any- 
thing for  me,"  said  Fanny,  who  was  on  the 
verge  of  flying  into  a  passion  again.  "  Be  so 
good  as  to  send  for  Mr.  de  Lacy,  and  tell  him 
that  I  desire  to  speak  to  him ;  I  will  tell  him 
what  I  think  of  his  behaviour.  And  now  again 
for  your  news." 

"  It  is  not  worth  telling,"  said  Mr.  Maple- 
ton,  rising,  in  an  agitated  manner.  "  I  half 
forget  it.  Oh  !  your  friend  Miss  Fuller,  the 
lady  about  whom  you  told  me  so  much,  when 
you  were  in  Devonshire,  is  going  to  make  her 
appearance  in  town  as  a  singer,  at  one  of  the 
great  theatres  ;  that  is  all." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  and  see  her,"  said  Fanny  : 
"  now,"  she  added,  as  he  turned  to  go  away, 
"  you  are  angry." 
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"  No,  not  angry." 

"  Vexed  then,"  said  she,  placing  herself 
between  him  and  the  door. 

"  I  own  it." 

*'  Well  then  I  will  not  vex  you  any  more ; 
indeed,  I  did  not  flirt  with  this  man." 

Mr.  Mapleton  shook  his  head. 

"  Well  then,  a  very  little — not  near  enough 
to  make  him  presume  to  think  I  cared  for  him. 
Now  stop,  and  I  will  give  you  a  lecture.  Love 
is  a  very  serious  affair." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Never  mind :  Love  is  not  walking  in  a 
garden  with  a  gentleman,  or  singing  him  a  few 
songs,  or  letting  him  carry  one''s  parasol,  and 
I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  went  farther  than 
that." 

"  Now,  Fanny,  honestly,  did  you  not  give 

him  permission  to  call  on  me,  and  explain  his 

•        '^  It 
views  r 

"  Explain  !  no,  not  a  bit :  I  let  him  come 
to  call  upon  you  because  I  thought  he  wish- 
ed it." 
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"  And    why    should    he    wish    to    call    on 
me  ? '' 

"  Oh  !  because  of  the  clever  speeches  you 
make  in  Parliament :   I   curled  my  hair  with 
one  of  them  the  other  night."" 
*'  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  " 
"  Yes :  there's  Mrs.  Lingham  Barton  making 
a  lion  of  you." 

"  I  thought  Mr.  de  Lacy  had  some  such 
fancy,  besides  he  was  very  pleasant." 

"  I  don't  say  he  was  not ;  but  for  marrying 
him,  he  really  is  too  polite  ! " 

Mr.  Mapleton  could  get  no  farther  explana- 
tion, and  so  he  left  her. 

As  he  passed  through  the  hall,  he  saw  lying 
on  the  slab,  a  letter  directed  to  Captain  Nu- 
gent in  Fanny's  hand,  it  looked  a  large  packet 
too ;  he  wondered  that  he  had  heard  nothing 
of  a  correspondence  in  that  quarter,  but  he  did 
not  like  to  go  back  and  ask  her  about  it. 

Miss   Denham    had   been    writing   all   that 
morning,    and  was  just  beginning  to  seal  her 
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own  and  her  brother's  letters  when  Mr.  de  Lacy 
was  announced. 

After  a  few  common-place  remarks,  he  asked 
Kate  if  she  was  writing  to  Lady  Southam. 

*'  Yes,  have  you  any  message  to  grand- 
mamma ?  I  will  open  my  letter  for  anything 
more  important  than  kind  regards,  or  best 
remembrances.*" 

"  O  Miss  Denham,  it  is  all  over  with 
me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  de  Lacy  ;  "  your  friend  has 
rejected  me  :   I  am  the  most  miserable  of  men/* 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  this,"  said  Miss  Den- 
ham ;  "  I  had  thought  your  intentions  were 
too  marked  to  be  mistaken." 

Mr,  de  Lacy's  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
her  sympathy  were  a  little  ill-placed, — she  was 
vexed,  not  at  his  disappointment,  but  at 
Fanny's  want  of  candour. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  de  Lacy, 
"  she  not  only  denies  that  she  has  any  attach- 
ment to  me,  but  flatly  tells  me  that  I  don't 
care  a  straw  for  her,  and  scolds  me  till  she  is 
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out  of  breath  for  being  such  a  simpleton  as  not 
to  know  my  own  mind." 

Miss  Denham  now  found  it  difficult  to  look 
properly  grave. 

"  She  says  that  we  were  amused  with  each 
other's  company  at  Harpsden  Court ;  that  she 
has  never  thought  of  me  since,  and  she  persists 
in  saying  that  I  have  never  thought  of  her 
either,  though  I  declare  to  you  that  all  the 
time  I  was  in  Scotland  she  was  never  out  of 
my  mind.  She  says  that  I  am  idle,  and  that 
I  only  wish  to  marry  because  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do.  Then  she  took  up  a  card  and 
offered  to  set  me  down  the  names  of  a  dozen 
women,  who,  she  dared  say,  would  be  very 
glad  to  accept  me,  for  they  were  as  idle  as 
myself.*" 

Kate  could  not  help  laughing,  as  she  asked 
Mr.  de  Lacy  whether  some  of  Fanny's  charges 
were  not  just  a  little  true. 

Not  in  the  least  ;  he  loved  her  to  distrac- 
tion,— she  was  looking  so  beautiful  that  morn- 
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ing, — he  was  wretched  —  she  was  cruel.  He 
hoped  Miss  Denham  would  tell  Lady  Southam 
of  his  fate;  he  could  not  write  himself;  he  was 
distracted,  —  he  hoped  Miss  Denham  pitied 
him. 

She  confessed  that  she  did  not  compas- 
sionate him  quite  so  much  as  she  ought  ;  she 
could  not  but  think  there  was  some  sense  in 
Fanny's  objections,  and  then  she  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  as  it  had  taken  Mr. 
de  Lacy  one  fortnight  to  get  into  love,  it  might 
possibly  take  him  just  the  same  time  to  get 
out  of  it.  But  Kate  thought  there  was  an- 
other source  of  comfort,  at  least  a  reflection 
that  might  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  him  in 
future. 

Of  course  there  was  no  consolation  for 
him  in  the  world,  but  still  he  should  like  to 
hear  whatever  Miss  Denham  might  suggest. 

"  Then  I  think,"  said  Kate,  "  that  it  is  well 
for  you  to  have  met,  once  in  your  life,  with 
a  woman   who  never   suffered  your   wealth  to 
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weigh  with  her  for  one  moment.  A  woman 
not  rich,  nor  likely  to  make  a  very  wealthy 
match,  who  had  the  courage  to  refuse  you, 
and  all  your  large  estates  into  the  bargain — a 
spoiled  child  too,  brought  up  in  every  kind  of 
luxury.  When  you  marry  you  will  be  en- 
abled to  believe  that  your  wife  has  accepted  you 
for  yourself  alone,  putting  aside  all  thoughts  of 
your  wealth  as  completely  as  Fanny  has  done 
in  refusing  you.-  If  I  was  a  rich  man,  I  should 
find  great  comfort  in  this." 

Mr.  de  Lacy  confessed  that  he  had  never 
thought  so  well  of  himself  nor  so  ill  of  women, 
as  to  suppose  that  his  proposals  must  of  neces- 
sity be  successful ;  but  he  was  glad  to  believe 
that  there  were  some  women  uninfluenced  by 
the  love  of  riches.  He  was  sure  that  when 
Miss  Denham  married,  she  would  be  of  the 
number. 

Mr.  de  Lacy  had  scarcely  taken  his  depar- 
ture, before  Kate  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
Miss   Fuller.      She   had   been   in   town   some 
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months  with  her  mother,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  her  two  brothers  the  advantage  of 
St.  Paul's  School,  which  could  be  done  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense,  by  their  residing 
in  their  mother's  house.  She  told  Miss  Den- 
ham  that  she  was  about  to  appear  in  public 
as  a  singer.  Few  things  could  have  more  as- 
tonished Kate,  for  the  quietness  and  retenue 
of  Miss  Fuller's  manner  seemed  the  most 
opposed  in  the  world  to  anything  like  a  public 
life;  but  she  was  above  the  common  prejudice 
of  connecting  nothing  but  profligacy  and  ex- 
travagance with  her  idea  of  a  performer,  and 
she  most  cordially  wished  her  success. 

"  I  knew  you  would  hear  of  my  plan  from 
others,"  said  Miss  Fuller ;  "  and  I  should  like 
you  to  hear  my  motives  from  myself.  They 
are  not  very  numerous,  and  so  I  shall  not  long 
detain  you  in  listening  to  them." 

Kate  could  say  honestly,  that  whether  long 
or  short,  she  should  be  much  interested  in  the 
account. 
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"  I  believe  you  know,"  said  Miss  Fuller,  in 
her  calm  sweet  voice,  "  that  my  father  died 
in  debt.  I  have  heard  that  even  the  world 
does  not  wrong  him  by  ascribing  this  in  any 
measure  to  himself;  but  you  cannot  tell  how 
it  grieved  him  on  his  death-bed.  I  promised 
him  there,  that  I  would  pay  off  every  shilling 
of  those  debts — I  did  not — nor  do  I  now,  con- 
template the  possibility  of  my  failing  to  fulfil 
my  word.  My  father  gave  me  credit  for 
powers  that  could  achieve  much,  and  he  died 
resting  on  my  promise.  As  soon  after  his 
death  as  I  could  think  of  anything  else,  I  ex- 
amined my  resources,  to  find  out  in  what  I 
could  best  and  soonest  earn  money, — I  could 
not  write,  I  could  not  paint,  and  I  knew  that 
it  behoved  me  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  a 
woman  endeavours  to  earn  an  independence, 
whereby  she  steps  out  of  the  common  track, 
every  man's  hand  is  against  her,  as  against  the 
Ishmaelites  of  old.  I  recollected  that  I  had 
been  flattered  very  much  for  the  quality  of  my 
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voice,  at  a  time  when  we  were  rich  enough 
to  make  it  worth  people's  while  to  be  compli- 
mentary. I  consulted  a  professor  of  singing 
as  soon  as  we  came  to  town,  and  have  been 
under  his  direction  ever  since,  preparing  for 
the  stage.  He  has  obtained  me  a  trial,  and 
gives  me  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success." 

"  Are  you  frightened  at  the  idea  of  appear- 
ing before  an  audience  ?  "    asked  Kate. 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  engrossed  by  a  feeling  so 
much  stronger  than  fear." 

Miss  Denham  asked  if  she  did  not  meet  with 
strong  opposition  among  her  friends  ? 

"  Of  course,  and  serious  entreaties  that  I 
would  relinquish  my  plan.  With  my  motive, 
such  advice  is  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
great  importance  people  attach  to  their  own 
opinions." 

"  And  may  I  ask  the  sum  you  have  fixed 
to  earn .? "  said  Kate. 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds.  It  sounds  very 
absurd   to   attempt   it,   and   my   common   ac- 
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quaintances  have  already  pronounced  me  in- 
sane. It  remains  to  be  proved  whether  the 
people  to  whom  this  money  is  owing,  will  find 
anything  ridiculous  or  insane  in  having  it  paid 
to  them." 

Kate  renewed  her  wishes  for  Miss  Fuller's 
entire  success,  and  they  parted. 

Miss  Fuller  did  not  mention  that  Mr.  Den- 
ham's  passion  for  music  had  first  led  her  to 
cultivate  her  splendid  voice  with  such  diligence, 
that  she  had  comparatively  little  to  learn  when 
she  resolved  to  put  her  powers  to  so  arduous 
a  trial; — thus  the  attentions  which  had  been 
productive  of  so  much  disquiet  to  her,  were  a 
means  of  forwarding  the  greatest  object  of 
her  life. 

"  There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

And  learn  now  for  all, 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Ci/mbeline. 

Fanny  was  very  often  invited  to  Mrs.  Ling- 
ham  Barton's.  She  could  not  understand  at  all 
why  it  was  —  she  was  not  a  star  that  she  knew 
of;  the  only  thing  in  which  she  excelled  was 
singing,  and  she  never  sang  at  parties.  She  had 
never  written  anything,  and  she  had  never  been 
written  about.  Mrs.  Lingham  Barton,  how- 
ever, continued  to  invite  her.  Fanny  was 
very  beautiful,  and  she  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
notice  in  her  rooms.  And  when  Fanny  came, 
her  guardian  might  very  reasonably  be  expected 
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—  and  he  was  a  person  worth  showing,  so  that 
Mrs.  Lingham  Barton  became  very  fond  of 
Fanny.  This  lady  had  one  son,  a  tall,  cold, 
stiff  person,  whom  Fanny  disliked  more  than 
anybody  she  saw  at  the  house ;  and  that  is  say- 
ing something,  for  the  set  was  very  disagree- 
able to  her  ;  and  as  she  was  tolerably  well  off, 
Mrs.  Barton  was  not  so  frightened  as  she  might 
otherwise  have  been  at  the  possibility  of  her 
son  and  heir  stooping  to  drop  the  handkerchief 
to  Fanny  de  Carvalho.  She  often  thought 
that  all  things  considered,  "  James  might  do 
worse." 

One  evening  there  was  a  very  large  party  at 
Mrs.  Barton's,  to  which  Fanny  and  her  aunt 
had  been  invited,  with  Mr.  Mapleton.  Mrs. 
Lingham  Barton  carried  off  aunt  Parr,  almost 
as  soon  as  she  entered  the  rooms,  to  tell  her  of 
a  grand  work  that  was  coming  out  on  hydrosta- 
tics, and  to  promise  her  a  very  early  peep  at 
the  first  copy,  for  which  favour  I  am  afraid 
aunt  Parr  was  not  sufficiently  grateful. 
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Mr.  Mapleton  happened  to  be  sitting  with 
Fanny  in  a  recess,  a  little  removed  from  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

''  Pray,"  said  he,  "  do  you  correspond  with 
Captain  Nugent?" 

"  Oh  !  no,"  said  she  readily. 

He  remembered  the  letter  in  the  hall,  and 
looked  surprised. 

"  His  servant  was  waiting  at  your  door  to- 
day,'' said  Mr.  Mapleton. 

"  Yes,  he  was,"  said  Fanny;  "  he  brought  a 
letter  for  me." 

"  And  then  —  ?  "  said  Mr.  Mapleton. 

"  Then  he  took  it  back  again,"  said  Fanny, 
breaking  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  understand  you,"  he 
said. 

"  Not  in  this  instance,"  said  Fanny;  "  I 
knew  his  hand-writing,  and  so  enclosed  it  in  a 
blank  sheet,  and  directed  it  to  Captain  Nugent, 
Esquire  : — " 

"  My  dear  Fanny  !  " 
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*'  I  did,  to  surprise  his  fine  mother  ;  and 
so  returned  it  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible/* 

Mr.  James  Lingham  Barton  came  up  to  them 
to  request  Fanny  to  sing :  he  was  commissioned 
by  some  ladies,  who  had  heard  very  much  of 
Miss  Carvalho's  voice,  to  prevail  upon  her  to 
favour  the  company. 

"  I  had  rather  not,'*  said  she,  looking  at  Mr. 
Mapleton. 

"  Oh !  I  think  you  had  better,"  he  said ;  '*  a 
little  ballad  —  it  will  not  take  you  long.'* 

'*  Are  there  any  professional  people  here  to- 
night ?  "  said  Fanny. 

Mr.  James  Lingham  Barton  believed,  indeed 
he  might  say  he  was  confident,  that  there  were 
not. 

Fanny  allowed  him  to  lead  her  to  the  piano, 
and  sang  the  little  Venetian  ballad,  "  Onde  vi 
vai,"  delightfully.  Some  one,  she  knew,  was 
standing  behind  her  while  she  sang  —  she  sup- 
posed that  it  was  Mr.  James,  waiting  to  lead 
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her  back  to  her  seat :  as  she  rose  from  the  piano, 
she  saw  Captain  Nugent. 

As  she  said  afterwards,  she  had  a  very  great 
mind  to  scream ;  but  fortunately  her  mind 
changed  before  the  scream  took  place,  and  she 
hurried  past  him  to  the  sofa,  where  she  had  left 
Mr.  Mapleton  —  he  was  not  there  :  she  looked 
for  aunt  Parr,  but  she  was  in  one  of  the  other 
rooms.  In  a  moment  she  was  surrounded,  and 
thanked,  and  flattered,  and  then  left  to  herself 
again.  She  sat  down,  and  took  up  a  book  — 
there  were  always  plenty  at  hand  in  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton's drawing-room.  She  did  not  dare  to  raise 
her  eyes  to  see  where  Captain  Nugent  might 
be,  yet  she  felt  sure  that  he  was  standing  near 
her  —  so  she  continued  to  turn  over  her  book 
with  great  assiduity. 

At  last  a  voice  quite  close  to  her  said,  in  a 
mournful  tone,  "  Miss  de  Lacy  ! " 

Fanny  was  forced  to  look  up  —  Captain 
Nugent  was  by  her  side. 

"  I  do  not  answer  to  that  name,  sir,''  she 
replied  coldly,  turning  her  head  away. 
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"  Fanny  ! "  said  he  timidly. 

"  Still  less,  sir,"  said  she,  haughtily,  "  shall 
I  answer  to  that  name  from  you  ! " 

He  sat  down  beside  her  —  she  edged  off  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  sofa. 

"  I  implore  you,"  he  said,  "  to  hear  me  for 
five  minutes  —  not  now  —  not  here,  but  to-mor- 
row, and  alone." 

Fanny  was  silent  —  she  poized  the  book  in 
her  hand.  I  do  not  say  that  she  meditated  any 
thing  violent. 

'*  I  have  written  to  you  again  and  again,"  he 
said,  "  and  you  have  wounded  my  feelings  by 
returning  my  letters." 

Fanny  clasped  her  handkerchief  over  her 
face  to  hide  her  laughter.  I  dare  say  he  thought 
she  was  weeping.  He  renewed  his  entreaties, 
that  she  would  vouchsafe  him  a  hearing  —  that 
she  would  suflPer  him  to  explain  himself —  some- 
thing he  said  too  about  the  state  of  his  heart. 
She  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  reply,  that 
she  believed  complaints  of  the  heart,  in  these 
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days,  were  strictly  of  a  physical  nature  —  did  he 
wish  her  to  recommend  him  a  physician  ? 

He  called  her  cruel  —  vowed  that  neither 
her  coldness,  nor  her  disdain,  should  deter  him 
from  his  suit — spoke  of  his  ardent  and  unal- 
tered love,  and  then  began  to  swear  about  her 
beauty. 

Now  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of  his 
speech  that  Fanny  did  not  like  at  all.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  he  had  only  to  ask  and 
have  —  he  was  prepared  for  a  little  petulant 
resistance  on  her  part,  and  then  all  would  be 
settled  between  them  again. 

She  threw  back  her  head — her  eyes  flashed — 
—  she  knew  not  how  to  find  words  bitter 
enough. 

*'  I  told  you,  sir,"  said  she,  ''  that  your  pre- 
sence was  disagreeable  to  me  —  your  own  un- 
derstanding might  suggest  to  you  that  you 
would  excite  many  painful  recollections;  but  I 
have  not  now  to  learn  that  Captain  Nugent  is 
alike  deficient  in  feeling  and  in  delicacy." 
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He  started  at  this  rebuke  —  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  it  had  come  into  his  head  that  his 
conduct,  however  justified  by  the  behaviour  of 
General  de  Lacy,  was  unpardonable  towards  his 
daughter  —  cruel  and  unmanly  in  the  extreme. 
Fanny  took  advantage  of  his  confusion  to  leave 
her  seat,  and  go  in  search  of  Mr.  Mapleton. 

He  was  standing  in  a  knot  of  gentlemen,  talk- 
ing politics. 

''  If  you  please,  will  you  come  home  ?^'  said 
she,  pulling  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Why  ?  is  it  late  ?  —  where  is  Miss  Parr  ?" 
said  he,  turning  round. 

*'  I  don't  know  where  aunt  Parr  is;  but  I 
mean  to  go  home/"' 

"  Certainly ;  but  the  carriage  is  not  come 
yet." 

«  Then  I  will  walk." 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  are  the  rooms  too  hot  for 
you  ?"  he  asked,  with  great  anxiety. 

"  I  am  very  well  —  but  you  are  to  take  me 
home." 
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He  obeyed  her  directly.  It  was  ridiculous 
to  see  the  influence  she  exercised  over  him  in 
trifles. 

"You  little  tyrant!"  said  Serjeant  A , 

shaking  his  head  at  Fanny  as  she  passed  him. 

''  You  disagreeable  man  !^'  said  she,  turning 
back. 

"  Fanny ! ''  said  Mr.  Mapleton,  gravely. 

"  Well,"  said  Fanny,  "  if  he  is  so  fond  of 
the  truth,  why  should  I  not  tell  it  him?  he 
would  give  me  no  peace  if  I  did  not."" 

Serjeant  A only  laughed  at  this  retort. 

They  found  aunt  Parr,  and  went  down  stairs 
—  the  Serjeant  followed  them  down  into  the 
room  where  their  cloaks  were  left. 

"  I  am  come  to  put  on  your  cloak  for  you," 
said  he  to  Fanny. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  replied,  opening 
her  eyes. 

After  looking  about  for  some  time  they  found 
her  shawl. 

"  Well,  where  is  your  cloak  ? "  said  Ser- 
jeant A . 
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"  I  have  a  shawl,  thank  you,"  said  Fanny. 

''  I  asked  you  where  your  cloak  was,"  said 
the  matter-of-fact  Serjeant. 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,"  returned  Fanny, 
"  it  is  hanging  up  in  the  great  closet  in  aunt 
Parr's  room." 

The  Serjeant  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  this 
account  of  the  cloak,  and  proceeded  to  wrap 
her  up  very  carefully. 

"  You  must  have  made  a  conquest  of  Ser- 
jeant A ,"  said  Mr.  Mapleton ;  "  who  ever 

heard  of  his  coming  down  stairs  to  hand  ladies 
to  their  carriage  ?  '* 

"Do  you  think  so?"  returned  Fanny; 
"  your  head  is  always  running  on  such  non- 
sense.    I  am  afraid  you  read  too  many  no  v  els  !' 

"  O  Mr.  Mapleton ! "  said  aunt  Parr, 
"  you  encourage  this  naughty  child  to  say  what 
she  pleases,  and  now  you  see  the  consequence." 

"  Well,  will  you  be  a  good  child  for  once," 
said  Mr.  Mapleton,  "  and  tell  us   what  made 
you  in  such  a  hurry  to  come  home  to-night  ? '' 
"  Why  did  you  not  see  him  ? " 
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"  Whom?  Serjeant  A ?'' 

''  No,  that  wretch  Captain  Nugent  —  he 
came  up,  and  spoke  to  me,  and  I  ran  away  and 
found  you." 

"  I  wonder  how  you  met,"  said  Mr.  Maple- 
ton,  half  to  himself. 

"  Oh  !  I  told  him  how  I  hated  him.  Now, 
listen,"  said  she,  holding  up  her  finger  to  Mr. 
Mapleton ;  if  he  comes  to  you,  you  must  tell 
him  that  I  will  not  see  him,  nor  speak  to  him,  as 
loner  as  I  live.  Whatever  nonsense  he  talks  to 
you,  as  he  did  to  me,  about  his  heart,  tell  him 
the  same  thing  —  say  that  I  despise  and  detest 
him  :  and  as  to  his  repentance,  as  far  as  regards 
himself  he  is  very  welcome  to  repent  as  much 
as  he  pleases  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference to  me  whether  he  does  or  not." 

"  Very  well,  I  must  obey  you,"  said  Mr. 
Mapleton  —  only  —  are  you  quite  resolved  ?" 

"  Perfectly ;  I  do  not  know  which  I 
detest  more  —  the  Captain,  or  his  horrid 
mother." 
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"  I  would  wish  you  a  gentler  mother-in-law, 
certainly,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Fanny,  as  the  carriage 
stopped  at  her  door  ;  "  you  will  not  forget  what 
I  have  told  you  ?  " 

"  No,  hardly  —  good  night !  " 

*'  And  —  and  —  oh  !  stop  a  moment ;  when 
he  comes  to  you,  if  you  could  throw  him  down 
stairs  I  should  be  so  much  pleased  !" 

"  For  shame,  Fanny  ! "  said  aunt  Parr  ; 
"  I  do  hope,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  not  humour 
this  perverse  child  !  " 

"  Not  in  this  instance,  my  dear  madam  — 
good  night,  Fanny.'* 

"  Good  night,"  said  she,  going  up  the  steps. 

"  You  are  not  angry,"  said  he,  following  her. 

*'  No,  not  very,"  she  replied,  putting  her 
hand  in  his. 

He  kissed  it,  and  hurried  off. 

"  Fanny,  my  love,  did  Mr.  Mapleton  kiss 
your  hand,"  said  aunt  Parr,  while  her  niece  was 
undressing. 

o   5 
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"  Yes,  aunt  Parr,"  said  Fanny,  affecting  to 
be  very  carele  ss. 

"  Well,  do  you  know,  love  —  I  don't  think 
that  is  quite  —  I  really  am  quite  shocked." 

"  I  am  not,  aunt  Parr,"  said  Fanny,  mali- 
ciously ;  "  because  you  know  he  is  so  very  old.'* 
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CHAPTER  XVIir. 


Lord 

'■  La.  Use  fair  words. 

Flen 

I  have  heard  of  a  house  of 

pride, 

and 

now  I  have 

found  one. 

A  whirlwind  overturn  it ! 

Mil. 
Star. 

Wooing  do  you  call  this? 
A  bear-baiting  rather. 

Ma. 
Plen 

Hear  me  — 
.  Not  a  word  more  ! 

The 

Citi/ 

Madam. 

The  next  morning  as  Fanny  was  "  sitting 
alone,  singing  alone,"  Mrs.  Nugent  was  an- 
nounced. 

She  sprang  from  the  piano,  and  ran  to  the 
very  farthest  corner  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Nugent  stalked  majestically  to  a  chair, 
and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her. 
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"  What  do  you  want  ? "  said  Fanny,  with 
her  blue  eyes  opened  very  wide. 

"  Sit  down.  Miss  —  I  really  cannot  recall 
your  foreign  name  —  and  I  will  tell  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Nugent.  Fanny  did  as  she  was  bid,  and 
looked  for  an  explanation. 

"  You  saw  my  son  last  night,"  said  Mrs. 
Nugent. 

"  Yes,  madam,  and  I  hope  it  was  for  the  last 
time,"  said  Fanny,  flinging  back  her  head. 

''  You  will  hardly  say  so,''  replied  Mrs.  Nu- 
gent, composing  her  features  to  an  expression 
of  the  most  remarkable  condescension,  "  when 
you  learn  that  my  son  designs  to  renew  the 
agreement  of  marriage  entered  into  some  time 
ago  by  your  father.'' 

*'  No,  really,"  said  Fanny,  trying  to  stifle  her 
passion. 

"  No  doubt  you  are  surprised,"  said  Mrs. 
Nugent ;  "  you  are  hardly  aware  of  the  extent 
of  my  son's  property ;  but,  of  course,  you 
know  it  to  be  considerable.     He  is  decidedly 
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one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  the  age.  His  al- 
liance would  prove  most  acceptable,  I  have  the 
means  of  knowing,  to  several  noble  families ; 
and  yet  he  is  so  strongly  attached  to  you,  that 
he  is  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  connections  he 
might  so  reasonably  expect  to  form,  and  renew 
his  claim  to  your  hand.  Much  as  I  regret  his 
fancy,  since  you  have  chosen  to  put  on  a  silly 
peevishness  when  he  has  addressed  you,  I  have 
come  by  his  request  to  explain  his  views." 

Fanny  still  managed  to  suppress  her  rage  — 
she  leaned  very  forward  in  her  chair,  and 
looked  up  into  Mrs.  Nugent's  face. 

"  Now,  do  you  know,"  said  she,  in  a  very 
gentle  voice,  "  that  if  your  son's  possessions 
were  fifty  times  larger  than  they  are, — fancy, 
Jifty  times  !  and  if  he  were  ten  times  handsomer, 
which  might  very  well  be  ;  and  if  he  had  a 
grain  of  sense  in  his  head,  which  you  know  he 
has  not ;  even  then  I  should  think  him  utterly 
beneath  my  notice.  My  hand,  madam,''  she 
continued,  in  a  quicker    tone,   "  is   not   to  be 
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cast  aside  and  resumed  at  pleasure.  I  will  not 
expose  myself  a  second  time  to  the  chance  of 
insult."  And  she  stood  up,  and  looked  a  little 
like  an  offended  queen. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Nugent ;  "  is 
it  possible  you  know  what  you  are  refusing.^ 
are  you  aware  of  the  position  you  hold  in 
society  ?  do  you  know  that  your  station 
entirely  depends  on  your  marrying  ?  and 
here,  an  offer  is  made  you  which  in  your  best 
days  you  might  be  proud  of —  and  —  oh  !  the 
girl  is  mad  !  absolutely  insane  !" 

"  It  would  so  much  mend  matters,  would 
it  not,  to  marry  your  son.^"  cried  Fanny;  *'  a 
man  whom  I  detest !  despise  with  my  whole 
heart  !  " 

««  Oh  !  very  good,  INliss  Carvalho  !  "  (Mrs. 
Nugent  remembered  her  name  on  a  sudden.) 
'«  Excellent !  I  assure  you  I  rejoice  in  your 
decision  —  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pain 
than  that  my  poor  son  should  make  such  a 
miserable  match  !     I  could  never  have    borne 
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to  see  him  throw  himself  away  !  "  (Here  Mrs. 
Nugent  pulled  out  her  handkerchief,  and  cried 
violently.)  "It  would  have  been  the  death  of 
me !  I  thank  you  that  you  save  me  such 
misery  !  It  is  well  that  you  know  your  unfit- 
ness for  such  an  honour  !  My  errand  is  done  ! 
A  mother's  heart  is  soon  broken  !  I  wish  you, 
madam,  a  good  morning  !  " 

"  Go  away,  you  odious  woman  ! ""  exclaimed 
Fanny,  almost  screaming  with  passion,  and  tell 
your  son  from  me  that  he  is  a  coward !  and 
that  1  reject  him  with  more  scorn  than  I  have 
words  to  express  !  You  only  came  here  to 
be  insolent  to  me !  You  insult  everybody  ! 
You  insulted  me  before,  about  the  diamonds ! 
You  shall  not  use  me  so !  My  guardian  won't 
let  you  !  He  told  you  that  you  were  never  to 
speak  to  me  !     Go  away  directly." 

Here  she  flung  open  the  door  as  far  as  its 
hinges  would  permit,  and  discovered,  walking 
leisurely  up  stairs,  Mr.  ^lapleton. 

''  Oh  !   sir  !  it  is  well  you  are  come  !  "  cried 
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Mrs.  Nugent,  shivering  with  rage.  "  I  con- 
clude that  you  will  hardly  permit  this  young 
person  to  treat  her  superiors  with  the  insolence 
she  has  shown  to  me!  It  is  really  scandalous 
the  language  she  has  used.  She  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  for  it !  " 

All  this  was  poured  out  upon  Mr.  IMaple- 
ton's  head  before  he  reached  the  landing-place. 
Then  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  they  had 
better  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and  discuss 
this  topic,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  private. 

Oh  !  she  did  not  care  !  she  was  not  afraid  ! 
The  whole  w^orld  might  hear  what  she  had  to 
say  !  and  so  on. 

As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  Fanny  flew  be- 
hind Mr.  Mapleton's  chair,  as  if  for  protection, 
—  and  Mrs.  Nugent  began  a  very  incoherent 
account  of  the  object  of  her  visit,  and  her 
reception.  In  the  course  of  her  account  she 
"  dared  Miss  Carvalho  to  deny  the  truth  of 
what  she  was  saying." 

"  A  little  one-sided,"  said  Fanny,  looking  at 
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her  over  Mr.  Mapleton's  shoulder  ;  "  but  very 
funny  —  pray  go  on." 

Mrs.  Nugent  now  mixed  tears  with  her  in- 
vectives. She  had  never  been  so  treated  in 
her  life  —  never  so  insulted  before  !" 

"  Lucky  woman  !"  whispered  Fanny  to  Mr. 
Mapleton. 

He  told  Fanny  to  be  quiet,  and  then  said, 
"  He  was  very  much  concerned  that  Mrs.  Nu- 
gent should  have  met  with  anything  unplea- 
sant from  his  ward." 

"  Oh  !  he  could  not  imagine  —  she  could  not 
possibly  repeat  the  whole  —  indeed,  she  should 
leave  the  house  that  instant,  but  she  was  so 
agitated  she  could  not  move." 

Mr.  ^lapleton  was  concerned  again. 

At  that  moment,  Fanny,  giving  him  a  little 
push,  whispered,  *'  I  see  her  face  in  the  crooked 
glass  —  her  nose  is  all  on  one  side  !"  This  old 
glass  was  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to 
Fanny  :  it  certainly  did  make  people's  faces 
look  crooked.  Mrs.  Nugent  happened  to  be 
sitting  opposite  to  it. 
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Mr.  Mapleton  did  not  laugh,  much  to  Fan- 
ny's vexation.  He  listened  very  patiently  to 
Mrs.  Nugent's  angry  complaints,  till  that  lady, 
in  the  middle  of  a  furious  invective,  chose  to  go 
off  in  a  strong  hysteric.  Then  he  rang  the  bell 
for  Miss  Parr's  maid,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room  as  soon  as  she  arrived. 

"  I  never  go  into  hysterics,"  said  Fanny,  who 
was  following  him  down  stairs. 

"  No,  you  only  send  other  people  into 
them,"  he  replied;  "  I  am  quite  astonished  at 
you." 

"  Oh  !  very  well,  you  only  choose  to  hear  one 
side  of  the  question,"  cried  Fanny  ;  "  you  are 
a  pretty  lawyer  !  Now  just  come  into  this 
room,  and  sit  down  on  that  chair,  and  hear  all 
that  I  have  to  say." 

She  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room,  and 
explained  the  provoking  language  Mrs.  Nugent 
had  used.  "  If  you  had  been  there,"  said 
she,   "  you   would  have  wondered  at  my  pa- 
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"  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  you  behaved  with  great  discTretion," 
said  he,  rising  to  go ;  "  but  you  contrive  to  be 
so  charming  when  you  do  wrong,  that  it  is  a 
pity  you  should  ever  take  the  trouble  to  do 
right." 

As  if  aware  that  he  had  made  a  very  silly 
speech,  he  then  hurried  off. 

Fanny  remained  concealed  in  the  dining- 
room  until  she  had  seen  jNIrs.  Nugent  drive 
fairly  off,  and  then  she  went  up  stairs,  and  gave 
aunt  Parr  a  graphic  description  of  her  mar- 
riage adventures. 

"  But  my  dear,"  said  aunt  Parr,  gently,  '*  was 
not  all  this  rather  unwise  ?  because  you  know, 
you  can  hardly  expect  Captain  Nugent  to 
continue  his  suit  after  such  a  very  decided 
refusal." 

"  But,  aunt  Parr  —  oh  !  dear,  how  tiresome  ! 
—  why  that  is  exactly  what  I  want  —  all  I 
hope  is,  that  I  may  never  hear  his  name  again." 

*'  But  Fanny,  love,"  said  aunt  Parr,  looking 
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extremely  puzzled,  "  Mr.  Mapleton  has  often 
talked  over  this  matter  with  me,  and  he  seems 
to  think  you  have  still  an  attachment  to  Cap- 
tain Nugent." 

"  Upon  my  word,  he  is  very  obliging  !  that 
is  why  he  is  so  fond  of  closeting  with  you  !  he 
is  talking  about  my  affairs ;  and  it  happens 
that  he  does  not  know  anything  about  the 
matter,"  said  Fanny,  shaking  her  shoulders. 
She  took  up  a  pencil,  and  tried  to  draw  Mrs. 
Nugent  crying  —  she  thought  it  would  be  a 
valuable  remembrance  to  Mr.  Mapleton  of  the 
delights  of  the  morning. 

Aunt  Parr  scolded  her  —  it  was  very  naughty 
to  draw  caricatures — gentlemen  always  disliked 
wit  so  much  in  women. 

"  Mr.  Mapleton  did  not  mind  it,""  Fanny  re- 
plied, cutting  her  pencil ;  ''just  because  he  need 
not  fear  it  —  he  would  have  the  laugh  on  his 
side  —  none  but  a  fool  would  laugh  at  Mr. 
Mapleton." 

Aunt  Parr  smiled,  and   came  to  look  over 
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Fanny's  shoulder,  and  laughed  at  the  drawing, 
and  said  she  was  sure  it  must  be  very  like ;  and 
then  advised  her  never  to  do  so  any  more ; 
which  advice  was  very  impressive,  when  coupled 
with  the  foregoing  remarks. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Roch.  The  love  I  bore  your  father,  and  the  worth 
I  see  in  you,  so  much  resembling  his, 
Made  me  thus  send  for  you  —  and  tender  here 

gold,  jewels,  both, 

All  to  supply  your  wants,  and  free  yourself. 

Fatal  Dowry. 

It  was  the  morning  of  Miss  Fuller's  great 
trial.  She  had  returned  from  the  rehearsal 
with  her  mother,  and  was  sitting  alone,  when 
the  servant  entered  with  some  letters.  She 
glanced  over  the  notes ;  one  was  from  Fanny, 
the  other  from  Miss  Denham  —  both  affection- 
ate and  cheering. 

Fanny  spoke  of  her  eyebrows  as  certain  to 
insure  her   success.     Miss  Denham,  if  not  so 
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complimentary,   was  quite  as  sanguine  in  her 
prophecies. 

She  had  just  laid  them  down,  when  the  ser- 
vant announced  an  old  gentleman  who  wished 
to  speak  with  Miss  Fuller.  She  desired  him  to 
be  shown  in,  supposing  that  he  brought  her 
some  message  from  the  theatre.  An  elderly 
man,  with  stiiF  grey  hair,  and  merry  blue  eyes, 
walked  into  the  room,  laid  his  hat  and  stick  on 
the  table,  and  very  leisurely  took  a  chair, 
then  clasping  his  hands,  and  resting  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  he  took  a  deliberate  survey  of 
Miss  Fuller's  face. 

"  Your  name  is  Clara  Fuller.?''  he  said  at 
last. 

Miss  Fuller  bowed. 

*'  And  you  are  the  actress  ?  " 

"  I  am,'''  said  Miss  Fuller,  coldly  enough. 
She  had  had  two  or  three  attempts  made  lately 
to  dissuade  her  from  her  profession,  and  she 
began  to  be  afraid  there  was  another  coming. 

''  Well,  you  don'*t  know  me." 
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"  Not  at  all." 

"  And  how  d'  ye  like  acting,  eh  ?  " 

**  I  cannot  tell  you  yet  —  my  first  appearance 
takes  place  to-night." 

"  Friends  angry  with  you  ?" 

'*  Some  of  them  very  much  so." 

"  Fools!" 

Miss  Fuller  looked  surprised,  but  made  no 
answer. 

"  Well,  and  how  soon  shall  you  be  able  to 
leave  off  these  gew-gaws?"  said  the  old  man, 
lifting  up  with  the  end  of  his  stick  a  golden 
ornament  belonging  to  Miss  Fuller's  costume, 
which  lay  on  the  table. 

"  I  do  not  know  at  all,"  she  replied. 

"  What  are  you   going  to  play  to-night  ? " 
said  the  old  gentleman. 
,    "  Norma.     I  am  engaged  as  a  singer." 

"  What  would  you  give  now,  not  to  be 
obliged  to  play  it  ? " 

Miss  Fuller  was  embarrassed.  "  I  can  hardly 
explain  to  a  stranger,"  said  she,  "  that  my  future 
prospects  depend  upon  my  exertions  to-night. 
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I  may  wish  that  a  trial  of  such  importance 
were  over,  but  I  do  not  wish  that  it  were  not 
to  come." 

"  My  name  is  Potts,"  said  the  old  man,  sud- 
denly :   ''  Peter  Potts." 

A  very  ugly  name,  thought  Miss  Fuller ; 
but  as  she  was  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  old 
gentleman  confided  his  name  to  her,  she  merely 
bowed. 

"  I  married  a  sister  of  your  father's." 

Miss  Fuller  stammered  out  as  much  pleasure 
as  she  could  at  meeting  her  relative.  She  now 
remembered  that  she  had  heard  of  such  a  per- 
son ;  but  her  aunt  had  long  been  dead,  Mr. 
Potts  had  settled  in  Russia,  and  all  intercourse 
between  the  families  had  gradually  ceased. 

"  You  loved  your  father  .f^"  continued  Mr. 
Potts. 

''  I  am  trying  to  prove  it,"  said  Miss  Fuller, 
in  a  steady  voice. 

"•  You  are  a  good  honest  girl,"  said  her 
curious  relative,  taking  both  her  hands. 

VOL.    II.  p 
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It  was  strange;  but  his  blunt  approbation,  so 
different  from  the  cold  censures  she  had  hither- 
to met  with  from  her  relations,  touched  her 
heart. 

She  brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and 
thanked  him  for  his  good  opinion.  Then  reco- 
vering herself,  she  apologised  for  her  want  of 
hospitality,  and  then  begged  that  he  would 
allow  her  to  ring  for  luncheon. 

The  old  man  dechned  it  —  he  would  not 
touch  a  bit  of  luncheon  for  pounds  upon  pounds 
—  he  was  going  to  dine  with  some  friends  in 
the  city.  How  should  he  relish  his  turtle 
after  it  ? 

This  was  a  question  that  Miss  Fuller  could 
not  answer. 

"  But,"  said  the  old  man,  "  why  did  you 
not  apply  to  some  of  your  relations  to  pay  your 
father's  debts,  instead  of  throwing  yourself  on 
the  stage?  Some  of  those,  for  instance,  who 
were  so  angry  at  the  step  you  have  taken  ?  " 
"  To  pay  ten  thousand  pounds  !  '*  cried  Miss 
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Fuller :  "  my  dear  sir,  it  would  have  been  in 
vain  to  ask  it,  even  if  they  possessed  the 
means.  Besides,  these  are  debts  left  after  the 
creditors  have  been  settled  with.  I  know  few 
people  who  do  not  consider  it  a  most  romantic 
undertaking  to  pay  more  than  the  law  re- 
quires." 

"  Hem  !  I  observe,"  said  Mr.  Potts,  ''  that 
anything  a  littje  cleaner  than  the  dirty 
work  that  commonly  goes  on  in  this  world,  is 
called  romantic.  We  are  very  romantic  upon 
'Change.^^ 

Miss  Fuller  laughed  at  the  idea. 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,"  repeated  the  old 
man  ;  "  now,  look  you,  here  are  ten  thousand 
pounds.  I  am  very  rich, — I  have  no  children. 
I  give  this  money  to  you.  Take  it,  and  pay 
your  father's  debts  with  it,  if  you  please.  If 
you  do  not,  I  must  —  for  I  won't  have  my 
brother-in-law  called  bankrupt,  do  you  mind  ? 
And  now,  shall  I  go  and  tell  the  people  at  your 
theatre  not  to  expect  you  this  evening.^" 

p  2 
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As  he  spoke,  he  strewed  the  table  with 
papers,  which  put  Miss  Fuller  in  possession  of 
the  sum  he  had  named ;  and  he  turned  at  once 
to  go  away. 

"  Oh  !  sir,"  cried  Miss  Fuller,  holding  him 
back,  "  this  bounty  —  I  cannot  express  my 
thanks  —  but  —  I  have  no  claim  upon  you  — 
my  father  scarcely  a  claim  —  I  am  young  and 
can  exert  myself —  I  feel  so  sure  of  success  — 
years  may  pass,  but  in  the  end  I  shall  pay 
off  everything.  What  can  I  do  better  ?  I 
have  no  right  to  receive  from  you  the  means 
of  idleness  —  take  it  back,  with  my  warmest 
thanks." 

"  Look  you,"  said  the  old  man,  gathering  up 
the  bills,  "  look  you,  this  sum  is  yours,  as 
sure  as  fate  can  make  it  —  yours,  and  I  have 
no  power  to  take  it  from  you.  If  you  don't 
choose  to  pay  your  father's  debts  with  it,  that 
is  your  affair,  not  mine.  There ! "  and  he 
threw  the  papers  into  her  lap.  "  And  what  do 
you  think,"  said  he,  in  a  gayer  tone,  as  he  saw 
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her  quite  unable  to  restrain  her  tears,  *'  what  do 
you  think  1  have  left  for  myself?  —  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  only.  No  great 
loss,  I  think,  in  ten  thousand  pounds.  I 
should  be  a  knave  to  grudge  it  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. And  I  tell  you  this,  I  would 
lose  every  penny  —  every  penny  to-morrow,  to 
have  such  a  daughter  as  you.  So  now,  take 
the  money,  and  don't  cry  any  more,  that 's  a 
dear  girl ! " 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 
I  love  but  you  alone. 

The  Nut-brown  Mayd. 

Ah !  but  sweet  love  of  pardon  virorthy  is, 

And  doth  deserve  to  have  small  faults  remitted. 

Spevser. 

"  The  Misses  Thornhill  are  in  town/'  said 
Lady  Southam  to  Kate,  one  morning,  soon  after 
she  had  come  to  spend  the  season  with  her 
grand- children. 

"  Are  they,  grandmamma  ?  "  said  Kate,  care- 
lessly. 

"  Yes ;  they  told  me  they  were  coming  — 
had  you  not  better  ask  them  for  your  party  on 
Wednesday  ^  " 
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"  Dear  grandmamma  !  those  girls  —  how 
will  Albert  endure  them  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  me,*'  said  Mr.  Denham, 
looking  up  from  his  writing ;  "  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  say  to  them  —  pray  send  them  a 
note." 

"  And  then,"  said  Kate,  doubtingly,  "  Fan- 
ny comes  to  us  on  that  night ;  and  I  know  they 
have  been  rude  to  Fanny." 

"  But  that  cannot  signify,  in  so  large  a  party, 
my  dear,"  said  Lady  Southam. 

So  the  Misses  Thornhill  were  invited,  with 
their  cousin,  Mrs.  Tom  Thornhill,  with  whom 
they  were  staying. 

They  arrived,  tricked  out  in  all  sorts  of 
finery.  Mrs.  Tom  Thornhill  was  very  vain, 
and  sadly  unwilling  to  allow  her  cousins  to  en- 
gross the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  ;  but  con- 
sidering the  grandeur  of  their  object,  and 
soothed  by  her  own  success,  she  resigned  her 
pretensions  for  the  present,  and  withdrew  into 
the   background;  from  which  I  should  infer, 
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that  she  was  a  remarkably  good-natured 
woman. 

The  poor  Thornhills  feared  that  their  case 
was  very  nearly  hopeless  —  they  were  by  no 
means  so  young  as  they  wished  people  to  be- 
lieve, and  they  had  as  yet  received  no  atten- 
tion which  the  fondest  endeavour  could  inter- 
pret into  partiality.  But  it  takes  a  good  deal 
to  make  a  woman  despair.  Sarah  had  grown 
peevish,  hard,  and  bitter ;  she  formerly  affected 
to  be  sentimental.  Emma  was  more  pert  and 
silly  than  ever ;  so  silly,  indeed,  that  she  had 
no  reason  to  give  up  all  hope  —  she  had  a  very 
reasonable  chance  of  ensnaring  some  man  with 
a  great  horror  of  blues. 

Kate  sought  Fanny  out,  and  asked  her  if  she 
should  introduce  her  to  a  partner. 

"  No/'  said  Fanny,  "  I  don't  think  I  shall 
dance  to-night  —  I  am  very  angry." 

"Why  —  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  My  guardian  is  not  here  :  he  is  so  provok- 
ing —  he  sent  just  at  the  last  minute  to  say  he 
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could  not  come  to-night,  because  he  was  busy. 
I  don't  like  parties,  unless  he  comes." 

"  I  dare  say,"  replied  Kate,  smiling,  "  that 
he  will  be  here  before  the  evening  is  over." 

*'  Why,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  Miss  Denham,  "  I  think 
he  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep  away." 

Fanny  blushed,  and  laughed,  and  did  '*  not 
know  what  Kate  meant." 

<'  Have  you  heard  of  Miss  Fuller's  good  for- 
tune ?  "  said  Kate. 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  delighted  at  it;  she  lives 
with  her  uncle  now,  and  her  mother  too.  The 
old  man  has  declared  her  his  heiress  —  he 
admires  her  as  she  deserves." 

"  She  is  to  be  here  to-night,"  said  Kate ;  "  see, 
she  is  just  coming  in— does  she  not  look  lovely?'' 

"Oh!  that  green  velvet!"  said  Fanny, 
laughing  ;  *'  she  knows  what  suits  her  fine  com- 
plexion." 

"  It  was  not  my  choice,"  said  Miss  Fuller, 

coming  up  at  the  moment. 

P  5 
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"  Are  you  not  very  happy  ?  "  said  Fanny, 
taking  her  hand. 

"  Very ;  but  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  idle  — 
I  must  find  some  pursuit,  or  I  shall  certainly 
take  to  gambling." 

"  Fall  in  love  ?  "  said  Fanny. 

''  That  is  a  dangerous  game,"  said  Miss 
Fuller,  seriously. 

''  Not  for  you,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  look  —  look 
about  you  —  are  you  not  the  belle  of  the 
room  ?  ** 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Fuller  ;  "  and  if  I 
were,  let  us  hope  there  are  some  men  who  are 
not  caught  by  a  '  glittering  outside.' " 

"  Do  you  dance .?"  said  a  young  man  to  whom 
Fanny  had  been  introduced,  lounging  up  to 
her. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"" 
said  Fanny ;  "  not  yet  —  certainly." 

"  Dancing  is  decidedly  a  horrid  bore,"  said 
the  young  gentleman  (the  usual  remark). 

"  I    wonder  why   you    come   here,   for  my 
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part,"  said  Fanny ;  "  women  who  like  dan- 
cing could  meet  very  well,  and  dance  without 

you." 

"  The  ladies  are  our  attraction,"  said  the 
young  man. 

"  A  great  attraction,'*  returned  Fanny ; 
"  which  does  not  prevent  your  thinking  it  a 
bore  to  dance  with  them." 

"  Lots  of  pretty  girls  here,"  said  the  young 
man,  after  a  short  pause, 

"  Oh  !  lots  ! "  cried  Fanny,  amused  at  the 
word  ;  "  and  there  will  be  lots  of  supper  pre- 
sently, which  you  will  find  more  to  the  pur- 
pose." 

"  A  great  deal  more!"  said  a  harsh  voice 
behind  her. 

"  O  Serjeant  A ,"  cried  Fanny,  turn- 
ing round,  *'  who  would  ever  expect  to  see  you 
at  a  ball?" 

"Why  not?"  said  Serjeant  A ;   "why 

should  I  not  come  to  see  my  friend,  Mr.  Den- 
ham,  even  if  he  does  give  a  ball  ?  " 
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"  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  cross-question," 
said  Fanny :  "  I  will  not  speak  one  word 
more  to  you.  My  guardian  never  cross-ques- 
tions." 

"  Ay,  your  guardian  —  he  is  looking  about 
for  you  in  every  direction  —  he  is  in  the  next 
room,  I  think,"  said  the  Serjeant,  putting  up 
his  glass. 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  tell  me  so?"  cried 
Fanny.  "  Come,  come,  and  help  me  to  find 
him  directly." 

Serjeant   A ,    who    had   taken   a   great 

fancy  to  Fanny,  followed  her  immediately. 

"  There  is  your  guardian,"  said  he,  "  stand- 
ing by  the  fire." 

"  What  that  crabbed  old  man .?  I  am  afraid 
you  are  losing  your  eyesight  !"  cried  Fanny. 

"  Oh,  no  —  I  mistook  —  there  he  is  making 
love  to  that  fine  woman  over  there  !" 

"  I  dare  say,"  returned  Fanny,  turning  very 
red ;  "  you  are  plainly  losing  your  wits  !  Here 
he  is ;  so  you  may  take  your  departure." 
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"  Did  you  wish  to  see  me  ?"  said  Fanny,  as 
she  came  up  to  Mr.  Mapleton. 

*'  Ah  !   when   do   I  not  ?  "  said  he,  turning 
round  with  an  expression  of  delight — "  will  you 
walk  round  the  rooms  with  me  ?  " 
Fanny  took  his  arm. 

"  Now,  why  did  you  not  come  with  us  to- 
night?" said  Fanny. 

'  "  I  have  been  engaged  till  now,"  he  replied  ; 
**  and  I  did  not  know  when  I  should  be  set 
free." 

"  Ah !  tiresome  business,"  said  Fanny. 
"  Yes,  something  that  concerns  you.     I  will 
come  to-morrow  and  tell  you  about  it.     I  can- 
not speak  of  it  here." 

"  Oh  !  nothing  like  a  crowd  for  telling 
secrets,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  what  is  it  ?  some  stupid 
offer  I  suppose." 

"  Are  your  triumphs  so  very  numerous,  that 
you  think  I  have  nothing  to  inform  you  of 
but  another  conquest." 

'*  No,  no,*'  said  Fanny  ;  "  but  tell  me — some- 
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thing  has  happened  —  you  look    so  —  so  —  I 
cannot  tell  how  —  you  frighten  me." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,"  said  he ; 
''  I  have  been  annoyed,  that  is  all.  I  detest 
scenes,  and  I  have  had  Captain  Nugent  with 
me  for  the  last  two  hours,  raving  and  crying ; 
and  I  really  could  say  very  little  to  him.  I 
am  totally  ignorant  of  your  intentions  with 
regard  to  him.  Now  Fanny,  be  true,  be  ho- 
nest to  me,  —  do  you  love  this  man  or  not  ?  " 

Fanny  was  silent. 

Mr.  Mapleton  went  on  in  a  low  voice,  that 
trembled  in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to  be  calm. 

'*  If  you  do  love  him,  and  I  believe  him  to 
be  worthy  of  your  regard,  do  not  let  a  false, 
pride  mar  your  future  happiness.  Accept  him. 
He  deeply  offended  you,  but  under  very  re- 
markable circumstances,  for  which  he  was  not 
prepared,  or  he  might  have  behaved  with  more 
generosity  —  therefore,  forget  the  past.'* 

Fanny  was  still  silent. 

'*  You  do  love  him,"  said  Mr.  Mapleton,  in 
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a  voice  of  such  wrtitchedness,  that  she  suddenly 
looked  up. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  love  him  a  bit !"  she  re- 
plied, her  eyes  filling  with  tears ;  "  and  it  is 
very  unkind  of  you  to  say  so,  to  think  so  ! " 

"  Are  you  sure  —  have  you  thought  —  is  it 
possible  ?"  said  he,  confused  with  delight. 

''  I  don't  —  I  never  did  —  you  are  very  cross 
—  first  you  wished  me  to  marry  Mr.  de  Lacy, 
and  now  this  wretch,  and  all  that  you  may 
have  no  more  trouble  with  me,"  said  Fanny, 
half-sobbing. 

''  No,  Fanny  ;  you  little  think  how  I  dread 
to  lose  you,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  is  something  to 
know  that  you  are  in  my  care  —  that  I  can  pro- 
tect you  if  you  need  it  —  that  I  can  see  you 
day  by  day  —  perhaps  contribute  in  some 
degree  to  your  happiness  —  something  to  one 
who  dares  not  hope  to  awake  a  nearer  interest 
in  your  heart/' 

The  music  rang  through  the  room  —  the 
waltzers  were  whirling  round  them,  but  every 
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word  came  clear  and  distinct  upon  Fanny's 
ear,  as  if  they  had  stood  in  the  solitude  of  a 
desert. 

She  thought  he  never  would  have  said  so 
much  unless  he  meant  something  —  he  who 
talked  so  little  of  his  feelings  —  she  did  not 
know  what  he  could  mean,  and  listened  for  him 
to  speak  again.  She  leaned  over  a  stand  of 
flowers  to  conceal  her  face  from  the  crowd  ;  and 
pressed  one  hand  to  her  forehead.  She  felt 
dizzy  and  amazed. 

He  clasped  her  hand  in  his.  She  did  not 
withdraw  it. 

"  Fanny  !"  he  exclaimed ;  ''  may  I  hope?" 

**  They  are  coming,'*  said  Fanny,  very  much 
agitated ;  *'  people  are  looking  at  us  —  I  must 
go  home  at  once." 

She  was  nearly  in  tears. 

'«  But  tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Mapleton,  still  de- 
taining her  hand  ;  "  may  I  hope  still  —  may  I 
—  speak  one  word  —  may  I  see  you  to- 
morrow ? " 
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*'Come!"  said  Fanny,  lifting  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  and  raising  her  glowing  eyes  to 
his  —  come,  and  I  will  tell  you  then,  how  proud 
I  am  that  I  have  won  your  regard  !  " 
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Only  one  marriage !  I  am  afraid  that  I 
shall  discontent  the  young  ladies,  my  readers. 
I  am  very  sorry  that  things  have  turned  out  so 
unfortunately.  I  can  promise  them  that  this 
marriage  shall  be  a  very  happy  one,  but  I  really 
cannot  contrive  to  bring  about  any  more. 

If  my  fair  friends  know  any  young  men, 
heartless,  frivolous,  idle,  undistinguished  by 
high  hopes,  or  good  actions,  cold,  selfish,  and 
despisers  of  women,  I  beg  that  in  their  own 
minds  they  will  conclude  a  match  between  two 
such  men  and  the  two  Misses  Thornhill.  I  can 
assure  them  that  Miss  Denham  is  very  happy 
as  she  is ;  besides  it  would  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  appropriate  match  for  her.  She 
once  said  of  herself  that  she  was  too  good  for 
anybody  who  was  not  too  good  for  her ;  and  it 
is  more  or  less  true  of  all  women  of  her  class. 
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They  cultivate  their  minds  until  they  cannot 
find  the  intellectual  superiority  that  a  woman 
requires  of  her  husband  in  any  but  the  most 
gifted  men  —  and  men  of  genius,  beyond  all 
others,  prefer  beauty,  and  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter, to  the  most  cultivated  intellect  that  ever 
a  woman  possessed. 

Scandal,  always  busy,  has  whispered  among 
Miss  Denham's  neighbours,  that  Mr.  de  Lacy  is 
very  anxious  to  persuade  her  to  trust  her  hap- 
piness in  his  hands.  Other  neighbours  are  of 
belief  that  he  has  only  followed  her  down  into 
Devonshire  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
shooting  with  her  brother.  The  shooting  sea- 
son has  not  yet  arrived,  but  in  the  mean  time 
he  has  the  amusement  of  looking  forward  to  it. 

If  my  private  opinion  were  asked,  I  should 
say  that  he  had  better  limit  his  anticipations  to 
the  said  shooting,  as  they  will  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  fulfilment. 

Are  my  readers  sorry  that  I  have  not  married 
Miss  Fuller  ? 
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Certainly  they  do  not  wish  Mr.  Denham  to 
be  the  happy  man.  He  had  neither  understood 
nor  valued  her  character,  and  he  had  slighted 
her.  He  is  out  of  the  question.  Besides,  now 
that  she  is  so  rich,  any  advances  on  his  part 
would  be  a  little  equivocal,  to  use  the  mildest 
word. 

Little  Grace  Berrington  did  not  live  many 
months.  How  could  she  ?  Mrs.  Berrington 
ascribed  her  death  to  cold,  inflammation,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  and  pursued  exactly 
the  same  plan  of  education  with  Amy.  That 
child,  however,  was  fortunately  a  decided 
dunce ;  and  though  exceedingly  annoyed  at  the 
lessons  she  underwent,  they  did  no  injury  to 
her  nerves.  She  learned  as  little  as  she  could, 
and  forgot  as  much  as  she  could,  and  so  con- 
trived to  keep  in  a  very  tolerable  state  of  health. 

I  do  not  wish  to  inculcate  that  all  women 
should  endeavour  to  become  learned;  unless 
their  peculiar  taste  leads  them  to  it,  nothing 
can  be  more  unfortunate  than  its  effects  upon 
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their  character.  But  I  do  wish  that  girls  in 
the  middle  classes  would  more  often  set  before 
themselves  some  object  which  should  prevent 
their  being  engrossed  by  the  one  thought  — 
marriage :  I  believe  that  when  they  do  marry, 
they  make  almost  universally  good  wives ;  but 
it  is  mortifying  to  see  how  very  eager  they  are 
to  give  away  the  great  treasure  of  a  true  and 
attached  heart  —  how  gladly  they  offer  to  de- 
vote their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  first  indivi- 
dual who  will  permit  them  to  do  so.  It  is  too 
disinterested ;  for  they  do  not  expect,  they  do 
not  ask  —  they  never  find  —  such  singleness  of 
devotion  in  a  man. 

My  task  is  done ;  and  the  reader  has  per- 
ceived that  I  have  none  of  the  qualifications  of 
a  novel  writer. 

I  have  sought,  by  weaving  my  thoughts  into 
this  apology  for  a  tale,  to  induce  people  to 
read  them.  I  could  hardly  have  hoped  to 
invite  attention  had  I  offered  them  under  any 
other  form. 
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I  wrote  this  book  for  young  women  —  it  is 
not  likely  to  interest  men  ;  I  hope  they  will 
not  read  it,  since  it  bears  no  reference  to  their 
feelings  or  pursuits.  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
have  any  obligations  to  acknowledge,  except 
that  I  am  indebted  for  some  touches  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Fanny  to  a  very  dear  little  friend, 
who  will  pardon,  if  she  should  chance  to  recog- 
nise, the  resemblance  to  herself. 
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